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FOREWORD 


ATH is not only unique as regards the wonderful thermal 
radioactive springs which have poured forth their water 
from time immemorial, but to a large extent as to its 
history. For we may claim that the history of this city 

represents in miniature the history of England from the earliest 
known times to the present day, while around it are found the 
remains of the dwellings and implements of the prehistoric in- 
habitants of this island. 

The Book of Bath is designed to give our visitors—to whom we 
accord a hearty welcome—a glimpse of the various conditions, and 
of the succession of events which have affected both this city and 
the realm of England during the past centuries. We regard our- 
selves and our readers as most fortunate in having obtained the 
generous and valuable contributions that these chapters present 
from those who ate recognized as experts in the subjects with 
which they deal. To these gentlemen we desire to offer our most 
sincere and hearty thanks and to express our full appreciation of the 
time and trouble they have expended on their work. 

The one matter for regret, and for very great regret, is that the 
limitation in size of this book rendered it impossible for us to avail 
ourselves of the whole of the material received, and considerable 
abbreviation of several chapters became a necessity and an arduous 
and unwilling task. To have given a complete account or a de- 
scription in detail would have required as many volumes of this 


.size as there are chapters in the book. 


The subject of the book suggested that wood engraving might 
be suitable for the illustrations, and we were able to secure the 
co-operation of an artist whose work is doing much to revive the 
growing interest in this old method. We hope our readers will 
appreciate the wood blocks, which have all been specially cut. 

We also wish to thank those who have given permission to use 
illustrations of which they own the originals, and the printers for 
their help and interest. 

In July 1909 the Bath Pageant was held, opened by the Duke of 
Connaught. It was arranged by Mr. Frank Lascelles, and the 
scenes portrayed were those of the principal events in the city’s 
history from the early British times onwards, including the Roman 
occupation, the coronation of the Saxon King, and the Battle of 
Lansdown. It was a great success from every point of view—as 
regards the music, the players, the attendance, the weather, and 
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even the financial result. The last performance had a very 
Striking termination. The whole of the 3000 performers, in 
their pageant costumes, were arranged in the chronological order 
of the periods they represented. They formed one vast choir, 
and, headed by the Ancient Britons, marched in solemn procession 
round the grounds singing, to the accompaniment of the band, 
“O God, our help in ages past.” When they reached the verse 


“A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun,” 


there seemed to flash through one’s mind in a moment the whole 
history of the past 2000 years, thus pictorially represented by living 
characters, and we realized ourselves of the twentieth century to be 
merely the short-lived actors in a passing episode of the grand 
panorama of history. 

We would ask our readers during their far too short visit not 
merely to inspect the many interesting things connected with the 
past and present that Bath can show them, but at the same time 
to give a little play to their imagination and to imbibe something of 
the spirit of history and romance which fills the atmosphere and 
haunts the houses and hills of this city and neighbourhood. 


A. E. NORBURN, M.D. (Chairman) 

VINCENT MoeG OATES) M.D: 

A. LEONARD FULLER, Fak.G.S.E. 
July 1925 JOHN HATTON (Dire€tor of the Baths) 
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LTHOUGH the historic past of Bath is unique and intensely 
interesting, the rocks in the neighbourhood prove that 
the geological past was equally full of incident. It was 
Hutton who wrote “the ruins of an older world are 

visible in the present structure of our planet.” The hills encircling 
Bath provide ample proof of this statement. 

In this account, it is only intended to deal with the rocks com- 
prised in a small area, with Bath as an approximate centre. The 
Paleozoic rocks will be briefly dealt with, as all the exposures 
of this early era are more corre€tly considered in relation to the 
sister city of Bristol. 

Fortunately for our purpose, the geological structure of the Bath 
district is simple when considered in broad outline. On a much 
eroded platform of highly faulted and folded Paleozoic rocks can 
be seen a large series of Mesozoic rocks lying nearly horizontal, 
or with a slight tilt to the south-east. Originally these rocks must 
have stretched far to the west, completely concealing the Palzozoic 
uplifts of the Bristol district. At the present day all the layers of 
rock terminate with a more or less scarp-like face, forming the 
well-known Cotteswold Hills. 

The Mesozoic rocks have not been affected by any large dis- 
locations, though indirect evidence points to intense fracturing 
of the underlying Palzozoic platform. 

The Great Western Railway main line from London, after 
emerging from the Box Tunnel, makes its way by the valleys of 
the Box Brook and River Avon, through Bath to Bristol. The 
branch line to Trowbridge and beyond also makes effective use of 
the past erosive work of the River Avon, whilst another branch 
between Limpley Stoke and Hallatrow follows the valleys of the 
Midford and Cam Brooks. On the other hand, the London, 
Midland and Scottish line between Bath and Radstock pays little 
tegatd to the natural configuration of the land. The courses 
taken by these two railways ate therefore interesting and afford a 


_ comparative study in railway engineering. 


SILURIAN: These ate the oldest Paleozoic rocks exposed neat 


Bath. Rocks of this period can now be seen in the Eastern 
| Mendips and also at Tortworth. The imagination is fired as we 


look upon these ancient lavas and tufts, and our interest is perhaps 
B 
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Still more aroused by the presence of a coarse ashy conglomerate in 
the Mendip area which in all probability marks the actual vent of 
this ancient Silurian volcano. Volcanic rocks of Silurian age are 
extremely rare in this country. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE: The succeeding Old Red Sandstone 
beds, well seen in the Avon gorge, at Shirehampton and Portishead, 
and forming the moorland summits of the Mendip Hills, were 
probably laid down as deltaic deposits at the mouth of a large river. 
The beds consist of a somewhat monotonous series of conglom- 
erates, sandstones (often false-bedded) and shales, all more or less 
Stained by red iron oxide. Except for the scanty relics of heavily 
atmouted fishes, e.g. Holoptychius, no other traces of organic life 
have been found in the estimated vertical thickness of 4000 feet. 

CARBONIFEROUS: The earlier part of this period was marked 
by marine conditions, and sheets of limestone were formed. Later, 
estuarine conditions gave tise to extensive deposits of sandstone 
and shale, while terrestrial conditions supported huge forests now 
turned into coal. 

The limestone beds are well seen in the Avon gorge and at 
Burrington, and small exposures are visible nearer Bath at Wick 
and Vobster. ‘The seas of this time were characterized by moderate 
depth and absence of mud, brachiopods, corals, and crinoids being 
abundant. At several places, e.g. Goblin Combe, there is evidence 
of volcanic activity. The abundance of caves and an underground 
drainage system in these readily soluble limestones are noteworthy 
characteristics. 

The succeeding “ Millstone Grit,” or the miners’ “ Farewell 
Rock,” is a compact quartzite exposed at Wick, Vobéster, and still 
better at Clifton. 

At two places near Bath the overlying mantle of Mesozoic 
material has been removed by erosion, exposing to view a small 
coalfield in the Boyd valley, near Bitton, and another in the 
Avon valley at Corston. Slightly further afield, erosion has also 
exposed these rocks at Pensford, Cametton, and Dunkerton. In 
the Radstock area the highly fossiliferous Coal Measures are 
worked through the overlying Mesozoic sediments. 

The well-known building stone, Pennant Grit, is the equivalent 
of the Middle Coal Measures, and forms the wooded heights near 
Temple Cloud and Hallatrow. The same rocks ate seen at 
Hanham, to the east of Bristol. 
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Up to this time quiet subsidence, varied by occasional volcanic 
disturbances, characterized our area, but near the close of the 
Carboniferous period strong earth movements caused a buckling 
up of the strata, producing a series of hills—Mendips and Broadfield 
Down—with intervening valleys—Wrington Vale. The Bath 
atea now temained dry land until the latter part of the Triassic 
petiod, and subaerial erosion was busy chiselling the surface of the 
land, whilst late Carboniferous, Permian, and early Triassic deposits 
wete being laid down elsewhere. 

TRIAS: The Dolomitic Conglomerate is a deposit formed by 
the cementing together of all the rock fragments formed during 
the above-mentioned period of erosion. It is in reality a beach 
deposit, and is found fringing all the land masses which rose as 
islands in the Triassic lakes. Good se€tions may be seen at 
Chilcompton, Vobster, Harptree, and other places on the flanks of 
the old Paleozoic uplifts. It is also exposed near Yate, but one 
of the most striking seGions is in Bridgevalley Road, Clifton, 
where some of the blocks must weigh several tons. The remaining 
Triassic beds consist of marls and sandstones, probably deposited 
in huge salt lakes. The marls produce an excellent and fertile soil, 
and occur, though seldom exposed, in the lowest portions of the 
valleys of the Avon, Chew, and Cam, and that in which the town of 
Radstock stands. 

RHATIC: At the close of the Triassic period the sea once more 
spread over the Bath area and rocks consisting of marls, shales, and 
thin beds of limestone were formed. These beds are known as the 
Rheetic, and they mark the incoming of that great marine period, 
with its abundant and diverse organic life, which was to continue 
through Jurassic to the end of Cretaceous times. In the field, the 
Rhetic beds generally form a well-defined ridge above the Trias 
marls, and, though good exposures are rare, the beds may be 
identified at Newbridge Hill, Bitton, Kelston, and in the Radstock, 
Cam, and Chew valleys. In the Chilcompton railway cutting the 


_ Bone Bed and Cotham Marble may be detected, whilst the peculiar 


| 
| 


dolomitic development at Harptree is noteworthy. Throughout 
Rhetic, Lias, and early Inferior Oolite times the Mendip Hills 
formed an island which was slowly being submerged. The 
deposits therefore in the neighbourhood of this island were of an 


_ abnormal and littoral character. 


| 


Mention must also be made of the Rhetic material which fills 
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the fissures in the carboniferous limestone at Holwell and made 
famous through the patient work of Charles Moore. From these 
infillings he obtained over 70,000 fish teeth and twenty-nine teeth 
of Microlestes, believed to be the oldest British mammal. All these 
teeth ate now housed at Bath in the Museum of the Royal Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 

jurassic, Lias: The geogtaphical conditions of the Liassic 
period ate very similar to that of the Rhetic. Permanent con- 
ne@ion had now been made with the Southern Ocean, and the 
forms of life were more varied and numerous. 

The Lower Lias of the Bath distri€ has at its base a series of 
cream-coloured limestones known as White Lias; the uppermost 
bed of this series has a distinctively fine texture similar to litho- 
graphic stone, for which it has occasionally been substituted. 
The bed is locally termed the “Sun-bed.” The White Lias is 
succeeded by limestone alternating with bands of clay or shale, and 
though at certain levels the limestones predominate, at other 
horizons the shales are chiefly in evidence. The calcareous beds 
ate often nodular in character, especially in the lower part of the 
series. A peculiar siliceous modification occurs at Chewton 
Mendip, whilst certain beds, which nearer Bath consist of clay or 
shale, are highly calcareous at Radstock and Vobéster. Both these 
latter facts are explained on the supposition that the Mendips 
formed islands in the Liassic sea, and hence the surrounding 
deposits would be influenced by detrital material. The fossils in 
these beds are many and varied, and include brachiopods, mollusca, 
saurians, and fishes. 

The Lower Lias has a large surface outcrop ; an outcrop which, 
however, has been rendered irregular by erosion. The “ floors ” 
of the Avon valley and of the Box and Cam brooks consist of Lower 
Lias. The beds are also seen as a band of varying width extending 
northwards from Keynsham to Chipping Sodbury and beyond. 
Good exposures may be seen at Kelston, Saltford, Keynsham- 
Bitton, Twerton, Paulton, Timsbury, and Radstock. 

Middle Lias beds have not been satisfactorily identified in the 
Bath area, excepting a thin deposit of limited extent which occurs 
on Dundry Hull. Typical Middle Lias showing the Marlstone 
band has not been conclusively proved further south than Dyrham 
or further north than Maesbuty. Upper Liassic beds have been 
detected at several places in the distri@, including Lyncombe 
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cutting, North Stoke, Timsbury and Dunkerton. The lower 
beds are often strongly ironshot and form a Cephalopoda bed con- 
taining numerous specimens of Ammonites communis, and A. 
bifrons. These deposits ate succeeded by the Midford sands which 
consist of yellow micaceous sand, with bands of a tough, dense, 
arenaceous limestone called “ sand-burts.” 

These sands occur nearly throughout the whole length of the 
Cotteswold escarpment and run in an irregular but persistent fashion 
around the valleys in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

Though rarely exposed, sections can be seen at Midford and 
Wellow. 

INFERIOR OOLITE: The Inferior Oolite rocks generally form 
a mural scarp overlooking the more undulating country formed of 
Liassic rocks. They consist of a variable series of limestones, 
shelly and oolitic, and, excepting Dundry, belong to the upper 
division only of the Inferior Oolite. The rocks occur as a narrow 
but constant band along both banks of the Avon and in the valleys 
of St. Catherine’s and Cam Brook, and at Radstock. Sion and 
Beacon Hills, near Bath, and Stantonbury Hill Camp are capped 
with beds of this formation, whilst good exposures occur at 
Midford. 

Although not occurring within the limited Bath area, reference 
must also be made to the well-known exposures of these rocks on 


_ Dundty Hill. They have been quarried there since Roman times, 


_ and include the Dundry Freestone and the Ironshot Oolite. 


FULLER’S EARTH: Although seldom exposed, this formation 
can be easily traced around the hillsides. The soil is generally very 
wet, but yields good meadow land. It is a great clay formation, 


_ with subsidiary bands of soft earthy limestone, and derives its 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


name from the fa& that at Midford it contains beds of economic 
Fuller’s Earth some four to seven feet thick. The beds are very 
fossiliferous, and contain Ornithella ornithocephala in large numbers. 
Fuller’s Earth Rock (as the earthy limestone bands are termed) may 
be seen on the slopes of Lansdown, Hampton and Combe Downs. 
The upper line of springs is thrown out by the clays of this for- 


| mation, the lower belt bursting forth between the Midford sands 
and the underlying Liassic clays. 


GREAT OOLITE: The Great or Bath Oolite is the most important 


formation in the distri@ and caps nearly all the hills in the neigh- 


bourhood. The summits of Lansdown, Odd, Combe, Farleigh, 
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Box and Hampton Downs and Little Solsbury Hill are all com- 
posed of rocks of this age. The Bath Oolite is one of the most 
famous building stones in England, and nearly all Bath is built of 
this easily dressed rock. The beds consist of oolitic and shelly 
limestones, with some marly partings. Some of the beds are 
Strikingly false-bedded. 

This Bath stone is sometimes worked in open quarries, some- 
times by tunnelling, and sometimes by mining from the surface of 
the plateau. When first cut the stone is of a soft, warm, yellow 
colour, but hardens and whitens on exposure to the air and con- 
sequent evaporation of the water. The beds used as building 
Stone ate fairly free from fossils, which fact renders their dressing 
easier. The intervening ragey beds, which generally form the too 
and floor of the tunnels, are crowded with fossil remains. | 

BRADFORD CLAY: Although this deposit has only a limited 
outcrop—at Bradford-on-Avon—in the area under consideration, 
it is mentioned here because of the widespread popularity it has 
received on account of the abundant specimens of Apzocrinus 
parkinsoni (the Pear encrinite) it contains. The formation is 
clay of a pale blue colour, and many of these stone lilies have been 
found in the position of growth with their roots firmly planted on 
the underlying Great Oolite. 

FOREST MARBLE: ‘These beds consist of false-bedded flaggy 
sandstones and shelly and oolitic limestones with clays, shales, and 
sands. ‘The formation is very fossiliferous, and sometimes the 
flagey hard beds are polished as marble. 

CORNBRASH: As its name implies, it furnishes a stony or brashy 
arable soil, and the deposit consists of pale earthy and rubbly lime- 
Stones. The beds are rich in fossils, especially Terebratula inter- 
media and Ornithella obovata. It has a larger outcrop than the 
Forest Marble and covers an area near Norton St. Philip and 
Woolverton. 

There is little doubt that the later Jurassic sediments, and prob- 
ably many of the Cretaceous deposits, were once laid down over 
the Bath area. But long-continued denudation has nearly worn 
them away, and now the Avon and its tributaries are daily engaged 
in carving out a series of valleys in the sediments which have been 
briefly described. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. J. W. Tutcher for placing his ripe 
knowledge of the Mesozoic rocks freely at my disposal. 


NOTE ON THE EROSION OF THE 
AVON VALLEY 


BY P. E. MARTINEAU 


Istrors to Bath are struck, first of all, by the steepness 
of the hills on either side, and, if they wander beyond 
the city, by the persistent depth and narrowness of tribu- 
_ tary valleys. This note suggests a general explanation of 
these facts, avoiding, as far as possible, all technical terms. 

The Avon rises at various points on Cotteswold, from 10 to 
zo miles north of Bath. The head waters, like their near 
neighbours the head streams of Thames, conform to the dip of 
the rocks and flow south-eastward for some 8 miles; but at 
Malmesbury they collect into one stream and flow by a devious 
south-westerly course, along a wide clay valley to Bradford-on- 
Avon, 18 miles direct from Malmesbury. There the water is 
just as far from the sea as at its source. 

From Bradford the river flows westward, againi the dip of the 
rocks, through which it has sawed out a succession of gorges. 
The Bradford gorge is the longest and most tortuous; others 
ate at Bath and Hanham, besides the well-known example at 
Clifton. In this westerly course the Avon receives many tribu- 
taries, nearly all east-flowing. The Frome, however, appears to 
conform to the northward dip of the Mendip Hills, though its 
source is to the south of that range. 

The reason for the Avon’s singular behaviour appears to be that 
it began life, as an east-running stream, when, in early Tertiary 
time, the great chalk plain of the British Isles was lifted from the 
sea. The lift was in the west, and the resulting easterly dip still 
persists over middle England, and still gives direction to a vast 
majority of English rivers, including the Avon tributaries ; though 
a fold crosses south England from east to west and forms two 
parallel troughs, always sloping eastward, in conformity with the 
general dip. Along one trough the Kennet—Thames still flows, 
while the other in marked by the Solent and the Dorset rivers in 
line with it. 

The watershed was at first continuous from Normandy by way 
of Devonshire along St. George’s Channel, or even further west, 
and the whole drainage of South Wales found its way eastward, 
probably by the Kennet-Thames trough, though perhaps diverted, 
in course of time, to the Vale of Pewsey, as suggested by Mr. 
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MAP OF THE LOWER AVON AND TRIBUTARIES: by P. E. Martineau 


Varney.’ But torrents tumbling down the steep western face of the 
plateau began to eat their way backwards, as all such torrents do, 
across the watershed into the valleys of the slower east-running 
tivers. One such torrent started the English Channel, another 
began the Bristol Channel and presently intruded on the ground 
drained by the Avon—Kennet—Thames system, cut off the Welsh 
tivets one by one, and reversed the lower part of the Avon, 
which still flowed high above the level of the rocks at Clifton. 
Meantime the general denudation of the chalk plain went on. 
The western part was stripped first, the frontier of the chalk 
retreated eastward, and fresh rock beds, some hard, some soft, were 


1 « Geological History of Pewsey Vale,” Proc. Geol. Assn. 1921, p- 189. 
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exposed. Tributary streams developed along the softer beds, at 
right angles to the main drainage, the Warwickshire or Upper 
Avon being the most important, though not yet strengthened by 
the Severn. 

Last, the Glacial Period brought into the distri€@ the enormous 
power of the Severn, which had but lately been making its way to 
the Irish Sea, and the rapid cutting down of levels by its mighty 
aid enabled the reversed Lower Avon to cut, in succession, the 
gorges in its course, to strip off a vast amount of material from the 
softer parts of its basin and, by thus lowering its general level, to 
induce its tributaries to recut their channels to a depth quite out 
of proportion to their width. 


i 


PREHISTORIC MAN AROUND BATH 


Bayar Ac Rel U Ree 8: Una lb TD. oh. S. A. 


T is probable that as long as mankind has been affli@ed with 

gout and rheumatism, so long has Bath been a centre of im- 

portance; but this is purely a matter for conjecture, because 

No positive evidence exists to show at what date the springs 
were first patronized prior to the Roman occupation. Situated 
as it is in a deep valley, and proteéted by lofty hills, we have not 
far to seek for the reason of its early popularity, for enclosed within 
a sheltered bend of the Avon is a level traét of land out of which 
tise the only hot mineral springs in this country. In attempting 
to give an outline of the history of Bath and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in pre-Roman times, it may be convenient to consider 
the subje& under the following headings: [1] Paleolithic Man in 
the Pleistocene Age; [2] Neolithic and Bronze Ages; [3] Prehistoric 
Iron Age. 

[1] PALZOLITHIC AGE: During the Pleistocene Age, the 
British Isles were part of the Continent. The insular period that 
followed was due to a gradual sinking of the land, and with the 
encroachment of the sea, the English Channel joined the North 
Sea at the Straits of Dover. A similar depression taking place 
westwards allowed the inflow of the Atlantic, and with the forma- 
tion of the Irish Sea, Ireland and the Isle of Man became separated 
from the main part of the British Isles. This downward move- 
ment of the land was spread over a considerable period of time, 
and did not terminate until long after the establishment of Neolithic 
man in these Islands. 

Before the insular period, primeval man found no barrier to his 
wanderings from the Continent to Britain. 

Apart from the consideration of the age of Eoliths or the Pilt- 
down skull, which are associated with periods incredibly remote, 
it will suffice for Somerset and the Bath locality if we turn our 
attention to the next oldest traces of mankind, the rude unpolished 
implements of Paleolithic man: (¢) Chellian and Acheulean 
types found in the river drift of the upper terraces in the Thames 
valley, about 110 feet above the river level; (b) The middle 
terrace, which produces flint implements of Mousterian type, 
associated with the bones of Elephas antiquus and Merks rhinoceros ; 
(c) The lower terraces that yield remains of Mammoth, Woolly 
Rhinoceros, and Musk Ox. 
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Paleolithic man of the River-drift period is poorly represented 
in northern Somerset, but his rude, unpolished instruments have 
been found in several localities in the southern part of the county 
—in the river gravels of the Axe valley, of which the districts 
extending from Broom northwards to Chard are probably the 
most important. 

The implements are similar to those of the River-drift man found 
in the Thames valley and in other parts of Britain. Although, so 
far as we ate aware, no Palzolithic implements have been discovered 
in the gravels of the Avon, yet the remains of the following 
Pleistocene mammalia were found at Loxbrook by the late Rev. 
H. H. Winwood—z.e. Lion, Irish Elk, Reindeer, Urus, Bison, 
Woolly Rhinoceros, and Mammoth; while at Freshford, higher up 
the river, Musk-sheep, Bison, Horse, and Mammoth have been 
recorded. 

Cave-man was of a more recent date than the River-drift man. 
The caves and fissures in the carboniferous limestone of the Mendip 
tange have been made famous by the explorations of Sir William 
Boyd Dawkins, Mr. H. E. Balch, and others. It was known 
neatly 200 years ago that some of the caves contained bones, but 
it was the work of the above-mentioned archeologists that pro- 
duced the evidence that the caverns were inhabited by prehistoric 
man. 

Among the more noteworthy caves are those at Hutton, Uphill, 
Bleadon, Banwell, Sandford Hill, and Burrington Combe, the 
examination of which was undertaken by Messrs. Williams and 
Beard between the years 1821 and 1860. 

Some of these caverns contained thousands of bones of extiné 
animals embedded in the cave mud and silt, introduced from the 
sutface by streams that have long since ceased to exist, or ate now 
flowing at a lower level. The animal bones represented in these 
caves ate of great variety, and show what stupendous climatic 
changes were taking place in the British Isles during the periods 
they were inhabited by the River-drift and Cave man. 

Among the thirty-one species of animals that were discovered, 
the following ate the most important: Woolly Rhinoceros, 
Mammoth, Irish Elk, and Cave Bear (extinét), Lion, Leopard, 
Caffir Cat, Spotted Hyzna (hot climatic species), Reindeer, 
Lemming, Alpine Hare, Ar@tic Fox (cold climatic species), Wolf, 
Brown Bear, Bison, Pika (temperate climate species). 
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The Cheddar Caves, although so notorious, are only of spec- 
tacular interest, except for the remains of a Neolithic interment 
found in Gough’s Cave in December 1903. 

Of all the Mendip Caves the most renowned are those of Wookey 
Hole, situated on the south side of the Mendips, in a romantic 
ravine that ends in a cliff about 200 feet in height, out of which 
issues the tiver Axe. ‘The Hyzna den, discovered in 1852, and 
explored by Sit William Boyd Dawkins and four other gentlemen 
from 1859 to 1869, is situated on the south side of the valley. The 
cave was filled from floor to roof with red cave earth, embedded 
in which were innumerable fragments of bone, teeth, and stag’s 
antler. The Hyena remains were very numerous. Among the 
bones were young as well as adult animals, showing the cave was 
occupied as a den. ‘The importance and extraordinary prolific- 
ness of the cave may be gathered from the fact that Sir William 
Boyd Dawkins states that during the season of 1862-3 between 
two and three thousand specimens were found, representing, 
among other animals, 467 Hyena, 233 Woolly Rhinoceros, gor 
Horse, 27 Cave Bear, 30 Mammoth, Reindeer, and Bison. 

The cave was also used by Paleolithic man, for his flint imple- 
ments and weapons were discovered on the floor associated with 
charcoal and burnt bones. The implements found were about 
forty in number. 

On the opposite side of the ravine, and at a higher level, is the 
opening of another cave, which consists of a vestibule and a series 
of three caverns. It was there at the entrance that Mr. H. E. 
Balch, from 1908 to 1912, carried out an exhaustive examination of 
the cave floor, producing a wealth of evidence that the cavern was 
not only occupied by man in the Prehistoric Iron Age, but that it 
was apparently inhabited by British families continuously through- 
out the Roman occupation of Britain. 

Space does not allow more than a passing allusion to the 
excellent exploratory work done during the last few years by the 
Bristol University Speleological Society. The careful examina- 
tion of the caves on the north side of the Mendips in the locality 
of Burrington Combe has added much of importance to our 
knowledge of the prehistoric cultures. All who are interested in 
cave exploration are advised to purchase the four pamphlets of 
Proceedings of this energetic and flourishing society. 

[2] NEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGES: Mr. H. E. Balch 
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mentions that he and some friends have discovered hundreds of 
beautiful flint arrow-heads, knives, scrapers, and other Stone Age 
relics during the last few years on the southern slopes of the 
Mendips, and we imagine that if systematic hunting were indulged 
in on the hills around Bath, implements of Neolithic man might 
be found equally abundant, or at any rate as numerous as they are 
at Clandown, a few miles south of the city. 

Somerset was probably thinly populated in Neolithic times, and 
the relics taken collectively of that age are not so numerous as 
might have been expected from such a large county. With regard 
to the surface habitations of Neolithic man very little is known, 
and out of all the Mendip caves known to Mr. Balch only in two 
instances have remains been found showing Neolithic occupation. 
Polished stone celts or axes have been found at the following places 
neat Bath—at Coleford and Dinder, and at the Lake Villages of 
Glastonbury and Meate. Neolithic implements have also been 
found in the submerged forest level along the west coast of 
Somerset. The most important Neolithic relics are the places of 
sepulture. The western counties of Gloucestershire, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Brecon are particularly noted for the number of 
Long Barrows. Gloucestershire heads the list with 49, Somerset 
is less rich, having only 9 or 10; but of all the examples the most 
interesting and complete is the Chambered Long Barrow at 
Stoney Littleton in the Parish of Wellow, some four miles south 
of Bath. ‘These sepulchral remains are restricted to that part of 
Somerset situated north of the Mendip Hills. What form of 
burial was adopted by Neolithic man on the Mendips and other 
patts of the county is for the moment a matter for conjecture. 
Two skulls from Stoney Littleton have been described by Dr. 
Beddoe as belonging to the dolichocephalic or long-headed type. 
It is generally considered that, because the Round Barrows are 
so numerous, the county was more thickly populated in the 
Bronze Age than during the preceding period. But it is not 
altogether certain that all the Round Barrows are of Bronze Age 
date. In the Mendip area there are about 300 Barrows, and only 
two of this number are of the long variety. We know by the 
number of implements found on the Mendips that Neolithic man 
us well established there, but what was done with the dead is not 

nown. 


Many of the Round Barrows ate found in groups—Priddy Nine 
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Barrows, Priddy Eight Barrows, the cluster of nine on Beacon 
Batch, Blackdown, and a group of eleven near Green Ore being 
the most noteworthy. 

Besides the Barrows there are other earthworks presumably of 
the same age, z.e. a series of four circular enclosures arranged 
in line, surrounded with bank and ditch, and measuring some 
200 yards in diameter. These circles are situated north-east of 
Priddy Barrows. 

At Stanton Drew there are megalithic remains, consisting of three 
Stone citcles and some outlying stones, which doubtless formed 
part of some definite scheme of construction, and next to Stone- 
henge and Avebury ate probably the most noted remains of the 
kind in this country. 

The Great Circle, 368 feet in diameter, is thought to have been 
originally formed of 30 large and unhewn stones, the majority 
of which are still 2 stv. Connected with the Great Circle is a 
short avenue of stones, the line of which lies in 2n east-north-east 
direction. Near the north-east side of the Great Circle is a smaller 
ring of stones, measuring 97 feet in diameter, consisting of eight 
massive megaliths, the largest probably weighing from 25 to 30 
tons. The third circle lies 237 yards south-west of the Great 
Circle, and is 145 feet in diameter. It consists of twelve stones. 
Near Stanton Drew church there are three stones, the largest of 
which is recumbent and measures 14 feet 6 inches in length by 
8 feet 8 inches in width. ‘These stones are all of one kind— 
Dolomitic Breccia. The stones of the north-east Circle consist of 
Silicious Breccia. The stones of the Great and South-west 
Circles are of various formations: the majority are of Silicious 
Breccia, but two ate Oolitic, two of Dolomitic Breccia, and three 
of Sandstone. Discoveries of Bronze Age weapons have been 
made from time to time, but, considering the number of burial 
mounds that exist, the list of recorded finds for the county is a 
somewhat meagre one. Among the more recent discoveries are 
the following : Two bronze celts from the Turbaries south of the 
Mendips, a very fine spear-head from Godney, a flat bronze celt 
or axe of early form from Ebbor Gorge near Wells, and a speatr- 
head from Cheddar Gorge. 

[3] PREHISTORIC IRON AGE: On the hills overlooking Bath 
there are several camps. Bathampton Camp is part of an extensive 
plateau which reaches an altitude of 670 feet, and lies east of Bath 
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and south of Bathampton village. The camp is somewhat oval 
in shape, and the rampart along the western and northern aspects 
is formed by Wansdyke. The ditch is not distin, and quarrying 
has done much to obliterate the depression. Solisbury Hill Camp 
lies west of Batheaston Church, is of triangular shape, and apparently 
protected by a single rampart. Quarrying and agriculture have 
done much to alter the original defences. Southdown Camp, near 
North Stoke, occupies a promontory at the west side of Lansdown 
Hill. The camp is triangular, and at the base or eastern side is 
350 yatds across. It is protected by a rampart, and a ditch 
10 feet in depth. These Camps have not been systematically 
examined, but they were probably made during the prehistoric 
Iron Age. Other and more imposing camps exist in the locality 
of the Mendip Hills, and further south of Bath, z.e. Stantonbury, 
Maesbury, Worlbury, South Cadbury, Hamdon Hill, and others, all 
of which were probably constructed during the period under con- 
sideration. To gain an insight to the lives and capabilities of the 
people who occupied the fortresses, we have to visit the prehistoric 
Lake Villages, situated in the low-lying lands south of the Mendips, 
in the localities of Glastonbury and Meare. ‘These interesting sites 
have been undergoing systematic exploration since the year 1892. 
The question of self-preservation has influenced man in the 
selection of a dwelling site from the earliest times, and water has 
been used to surround and prote¢t his habitations. To begin with, 
he availed himself of the natural advantages of the country and 
erected his dwelling in a lake or swamp, but as he became more 
civilized protection was found in moated house or castle. The 
European lake dwellings are, with few exceptions, prehistoric 
structures belonging either to the Stone, Bronze, or Early Iron 
Ages. They were first discovered in Switzerland in or about the 
yeat 1853, and since that time scores of sites have been noted 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. For extant examples 
we have now to go far east to Borneo and New Guinea, or to 
Central Africa. Speaking generally, lacustrine settlements are of 
two kinds: [a] The structure raised on piles above the surface of 
the water; [b] The artificial island or crannog. 

The lake dwellings found in the British Isles were of the latter 
type, and were constructed during the Prehistoric Iron Age. No 
purely Stone or Bronze Age examples exist, so far as we are awate, 
in Great Britain or Ireland. The Glastonbury and Meare Lake 
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Villages were discovered respectively in 1892 and 1895. Both 
sites ate of similar constru@tion, and flourished somewhere 
between 300 B.c. and the Roman occupation of Britain. 

The levels of central Somerset ate divided by the Polden Hills 
into the Parret and Brue districts ; at this juncture we ate only 
interested in the latter area, a tract of low-lying land measuring 
some 14 miles in length by 4 miles in width. Throughout this 
locality there is a continuous layer of peat, varying from a few 
inches to 22 feet in depth. What the original extent of this morass 
was it is now difficult to say, for it extended far beyond the present 
coast-line, and is continuous with the submarine forests found at 
various points along the sea-shore of west Somerset. The upper or 
more inland portion of this peat district was occupied by a series 
of shallow, reedy meres, a few, much reduced in size, remaining 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, the largest at that time 
being Meare Pool, which was from four to five miles round. As 
permanent bodies of water they have long since ceased to exist, 
and the sites are now rich pasture fields. It was probably near the 
east and south-west margins of Meare Pool that the Glastonbury 
and Meare Villages were constructed. Before the sites were 
excavated, these lacustrine settlements were represented by a 
number of low circular mounds grouped with no definite arrange- 
ment. At Glastonbury there were 90, and at Meare, so far as 
can be judged at the present incomplete state of the excavations, 
too will be found. The highest mound at Glastonbury was 
2 feet 6 inches at the centre, and at Meare about 5 feet above the 
surrounding level of the moor. Each mound represents the site 
ofa hut. The foundation of the villages consists of a substructure 
of timber and brushwood resting on the surface of the swamp or 
the bed of the lake. This accumulation of wood in its compressed 
State is sometimes as much as 3 feet in thickness. At Glastonbury 
the whole area, which covered 34 acres, was surrounded bya strong 
wall or stockade of piles. Where a dwelling was required, a 
circular layer of clay was sptead over the surface of the timber 
and beaten down so as to make a fairly level floor. The dwellings 
wete citcular and varied from 18 feet to 28 feet in diameter ; the 
walls were constructed by driving posts into the clay 12 inches to 
15 inches apart, and filling the spaces between with wattle and 
daub. ‘The walls were presumably from 6 feet to 7 feet in height. 


The floors were in many instances covered with split timber 
C < 
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planks, and a central area of from 3 feet to 5 feet in diameter was 
occupied by a hearth made of stone or baked clay. The entrances 
and doorsteps have been found in several huts. The roofs were 
probably thatched with reed or heather and supported by large 
central posts, the stumps of which have been discovered near the 
margin of the hearth on many occasions. 

The Lake Villages of Glastonbury and Meare are of more 
than ordinary interest, inasmuch as they were inhabited by self- 
supporting communities of people, and were occupied during a 
well-defined period of time immediately preceding the Roman 
conquest of Britain. The Somerset Lake Villages are, so far, the 
only settlements of the kind discovered in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; all the other lake dwellings consist of one or two, or at 
the most three huts. They approach in area the size of the 
lacustrine settlements of Switzerland. 

The relics discovered throw considerable light on the lives and 
State of civilization of the people inhabiting these remote sites. 
The human remains found include several complete and remark- 
ably well preserved dolichocephalic skulls. To whom these 
skulls belonged is a matter of considerable doubt. We are unable 
to say definitely if they belonged to some of the inhabitants of the 
sites or to some tribe in the immediate neighbourhood, for they 
were unaccompanied by other bones of the bodies. Sir William 
Boyd Dawkins inclines to the former hypothesis, and believes they 
point to the final destruction of the villages by fire and sword. 
As there still remain at least two-thirds of the Meare Lake Village 
unexplored, we think it wise to postpone any decided opinion on 
the origin of the skulls or the cause of the final abandonment of 
the sites until the exploration is complete. Whoever the pre- 
historic inhabitants of these villages were, they had reached a high 
State of civilization, and were remarkably skilled craftsmen. The 
pottery is chiefly hand-made, but the forms are often elegant, and 
the incised and stamped designs with which the pots are ornamented, 
although simple, are singularly beautiful. They were skilled in 
catpentty and turnery ; with the adze and bill-hook of iron they 
felled timber to make dugout boats, wheels, ladders, and frame- 
work of looms. With iron knives and gouges they made cups, 
ladles, and the handles of tools and implements. ‘Thread was 
made with spindle-whorls of stone or lead, and needles of bone or 
bronze were used for sewing. The frequency with which weaving 
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combs and loom weights of baked clay were found, shows that 
many of the dwellings were inhabited by weavers. They wore 
finger tings and bracelets of bronze, and fastened their clothes 
with fibulae of the same metal. They decorated their persons 
with beads of amber, jet, and glass, and used tweezers and mirrors 
of bronze, and pigments of different colours. Metal work was 
carried on in at least two dwellings, where crucibles with bronze still 
adhering and the remains of two furnaces imply smelting. Lead, 
tin, and iron were also worked, but the latter was probably imported 
from other parts of the country. The inhabitants farmed and 
gtew wheat, barley, and small beans on the adjoining high lands; 
reaping was done with iron sickles. The wheat and barley were 
ground in stone mills or querns. Several examples of charred 
bread have been found. ‘They had horses, sheep, goats, cattle 
and pigs, and owned dogs. ‘The roe deer, red deer, and wild 
boar were killed for food, and fish and wild fowl were abundant. 
The beaver must have been common in the neighbourhood at that 
time, and among the twenty-seven kinds of birds discovered is the 
pelican. ‘The bones of the latter include specimens of young as 
well as adult birds, showing that this species was then accustomed 
to breed in the locality. Among the objects made of bone were 
several dice and a dicebox. In one instance the dice were ac- 
companied by a group of twenty-three disc-shaped polished pebbles 
which were no doubt intended for counters. Only one coin was 
discovered ; this was made of tin and belonged to the first half of 
the first century a.p. Another kind of currency was found in the 
form of iron bars. 

These are a few of the facts and objects that have been brought 
to light during the exploration of the Lake Villages, and they will 
no doubt be added to largely in the future as the excavations at 
Meare are proceeded with. 


A VISIT TO THE THERM 


BY C. HM. 8, QUENNELL, F.RtI1.B:A., AND 
AUERED J. TAYLOR, (FR.1.B.A., PRES. SOC. ARC. 


HERE ate two important details which the visitor to Bath 

should ever beat in mind. The first is that he will see in 

the actual Roman Baths the greatest architeCtural monu- 

ment of Roman Britain; the second that in the Baths he 
will be confronted with the apparatus of the earliest known English 
medical cute. 

Again, if we are to appreciate the wonders of Romano-British 
civilization we must give some little thought to the culture which 
preceded and the gloom that followed it. Fortunately for us, 
the excavations of Dr. Bulleid at the Glastonbury Lake Village 
have given us an excellent idea of the earlier Late Celtic civilization 
which came to an end with the Roman occupation of this country. 
A trip to Glastonbury and a visit to the Museum there will show a 
simple life, lived in wattled and daubed huts within a palisaded 
wall, laid out without any town-planning or hygienic principles. 
The villagers were artists and craftsmen, but not much in advance 
of African natives of to-day, and yet the next slide which is put 
in the lantern of history will give us a picture which is scientific 
in its outlook on life. Bath is evidence of this. 

History in the past has been more concerned with the doings 
of soldiers as the destroyers of life than with the work of men like 
Pasteur who saved it, and the time has now come when this must 
be altered. The doctors, town-planners, architects, and engineers 
-have played a great part, and here in these notes Bath itself is claimed 
as their handiwork, but the making of the claim is no explanation 
of the fund of knowledge on which the Romans drew. ‘The great 
central faét about their civilization is, that by their earlier con- 
quests they inherited the wisdom of the ancient Near East. Egypt 
and Babylonia; the Israelites and Assyrians; the Minoans, 
Mycenzans, and Achzans; the Medes and Persians had all in their 
turn contributed to a civilization which made its supreme bid for 
power and met its defeat at Salamis. When the Romans conquered 
the Greeks a great fund of knowledge, which was becoming 
scientific and systematic, was placed at their disposal. This was 
the heritage of Rome, and explains why she had so many eggs in 
het basket, and such attractive fare to offer to those she conquered. 

Another great point is that, in her later conquests in Gaul and 
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Britain, Rome was treading virgin fields where all her knowledge 
could be very readily applied. A country may be conquered with 
the strong arm, but its inhabitants are only won over by the force 
of ideas. We must think of the way in which Bath ttself must 
have appealed to the ancient Britons, going there for a day to 
see the Baths of which they had heard. They are extraordinary to 
us to-day, but to the Britons they must have seemed the work 
of super-men. 

The great bathing establishment at Roman Bath was a conctete 
application of medical knowledge, and of this we have some record. 
Dr. Singer, in the very interesting se€tion on Science which he 
contributed to “ The Legacy of Rome,” instances the earliest 
scientific medical work in the De re medica of Celsus about 30 B.c. 
This deals with the history of medicine, diet, disease, dentistry, 
and difficult and dangerous operations. There are the very 
beautiful surgical instruments found at Pompeii, and we may one 
day find the operating theatre at Bath in which major operations 
were catried out. As early as the time of Augustus, Rome had 
become a centre of medical instruction, with its Schola medicorum 
on the Esquiline, and later on other medical schools were founded 
in the Empire for the training of army surgeons. We know that 
the army was accompanied by doétors, because the sculptures on 
Trajan’s Column show them at work bandaging wounded legion- 
aries in dressing stations. Hospitals were built at convenient points 
near the frontiers, where the men could be nursed back to health. 

If we turn to Public Health we find surprising developments in 
Roman times. A Statute of Antoninus ie A.D. 160 laid down 
that “The smallest towns may have five physicians who may 
enjoy immunity from taxation”—whether the five were the 
Medical Officers of Health is not known, but their successors of 
to-day would probably like to enjoy a similar immunity. Sir 
Arthur Evans discovered jointed drain pipes in Crete which were 
used there before the days of Troy, and Rome was already provided 
with sewers in the age of the Tarquins (sixth century B.c.). 
Here in England the Society of Antiquaries, when they were 
excavating at Silchester, discovered latrines from which the sewage 
was catried by running water. Sanitation first received attention 
here in England in Roman times. 

Great attention was paid to water supply, and in Bath, in the 
Roman bath, can be seen lead pipes with wiped solder joints. 
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At Silchester the stock of a double-aétion lift and force pump was 
discovered, which must have been used for raising water into a 
Storage tank, 

The Roman custom of burial without the city walls in all 
probability originated as a safeguard to the public health. 

The Roman surveyors (Agrimensores or Gtomatici) who set 
‘out the lines of the camp or city with the Groma were the first 
English town-planners, and we need not be too amused at this, 
because we had to be told in 1909 by Mr. John Burns that it is 
really quite a good idea to have a plan before you build a town. 
Enough, however, has been said to establish the point that it is 
to the Roman occupation of this country that medical men must 
look for the beginning of the scientific outlook on questions of 
public health. 

We will now put on the toga and go to Bath in the springtime 
of a year at the end of the first century A.D., and so that we 
may obtain the Roman atmosphere we will imagine that we are 
membets of a party of army surgeons who have agreed to meet 
at AQVAE SVLIS, where we can not only stew the rheumatism out 
of our bones, but discuss in pleasant fashion the mysteries of our 
craft. One of our party, being stationed at EBVRACVM (YORK), 
paid a visit to his old headquarters at LINDVM (LINCOLN) 
and then travelled along the Foss WAY, passing RATAE 
CORITANORVM (LEICESTER), and CORINIVIUM DOBVNORVM 
(CIRENCESTER) on his way. Another comes from DEVA 
(CHESTER), where he is attached to the zoth Legion, by way 
of VIROCONIVM CORNOVIORVM (WROXETER) tO GLEVVM 
(GLOUCESTER) ; and a third, who is stationed at IscA (CAER- 
LEON), goes to VENTA SILVRYM and takes a boat across the 
SABRINA FL. (SEVERN) tO ABONE (SEA MILLS). The doctors 
meet an old friend at AQVAE SVLIS, an official who has come 
from LONDINIVM. His road was by PONTES (STAINES), where 
he crossed TAMESIS FL. and then went on to CALLEVA 
ATREBATVM (SILCHESTER). ‘The official has much to tell the 
doctots of CALLEVA, the town in the woop, which the 
Atrebates are building ; he stayed the night there at the inn, and 
walking round the town the next morning saw the Forum and 
Basilica, and noted how the Attebates had adopted the Roman 
methods of town-planning. ‘This is of interest to the party, 
because, as they tell one another, there are only five municipalities 
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with the Roman franchise, Colchester, Lincoln, York, Gloucester, 
and Verulam. If the Atrebates are building such a presentable 
place as Calleva, it shows that the leaven of Roman ideas is 
working. 

The party put up at an inn at AQVAE svLts, which un- 
fortunately we cannot identify now, but which must have resembled 
the one at Calleva, and on their first morning proceed to take their 
bearings by a stroll round the town. It has been built on the 
level stretch of ground at the foot of Lansdown, and to the east 
and south is encircled by the river Avon. It is quite a small 
place, roughly pentagonal in shape, with an area of about twenty- 
two and a half acres, and at this early period was not walled. 
There was no need for it to be. Within three or four years of the 
Claudian Conquest in a.p. 43 the Legionaries held a line from 
Exeter to Shrewsbury and Lincoln, and between a.p. 77 and 
A.D. 84 Agricola had carried Roman arms as far as the Clyde. It 
is probable that Bath was not walled until the end of the third 
century, when the Saxon raids began to cause alarm. The walls 
ate assumed to have been on the same lines as the later mediaeval 
ones, because it is within this area that the Roman antiquities have 
been discovered, and again because in parts of the Roman wall 
discovered in 1803 wete found embedded fragments of older 
Roman work. We will imagine our party walking round the 
confines of the city and, starting from the North Gate where the 
Roman road is thought to have entered the city, they would have 
gone to the west on the line of Upper Borough Walls to Sawclose, 
and then turned south to Westgate Buildings and Lower Borough 
Walls. At St. James’s Church the line went to the north-east to 
the Literary Institution, where it turned to the north-west, back 
to a point to the east of the North Gate. We cannot be sure of 
the lines of the streets within, because in Saxon times the city was 
destroyed, and when it came to be rebuilt in the eighth century 
when the Abbey was founded the new streets did not follow on 
the exa& Roman lines. Looking at a plan, Union Street and 
Stall Street running north and south, and Westgate Street and 
Cheap Street going from east and west, look very Roman in their 
lay-out, but could hardly have been so, because the baths run right 
under Stall Street at their western end. 

Our doétots, being by now able to find their way about the town, 
go to the temple of svx or svxis, the presiding deity of the 
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springs, there to return thanks for their safe journey and make 
sacrifice for the favours they expe@ to obtain in regaining their 
health. This was very typical of the Roman outlook. Almost 
everything had its spirit, which must be propitiated by sacrifice. 
Lar was the spirit of the House, Vesta of the Hearth, the Penates 
of the Store Closet, Janus of the Door. Jupiter was the god of 
Lightning, Juno of the Women, and Mars of War. What the 
Roman wanted was the prote¢tion of the gods for himself or his 
family, and for this he was prepared to pay a price by the sacrifice 
of the firstfruits of his crops, or by the life of his ox, pig, or sheep. 
The god had the internal organs dedicated to him on the altar, 
and the flesh was eaten. 

Fragments of the Temple were found when adding to the Stall 
Street frontage of the Pump Room in 1790, and again in 1895, so it 
must have stood to the west of the baths. These remains are now 
in the Baths Museum, and the best preserved is the remarkable 
decorative work which formed the pediment of the Temple. 
Here winged victories, standing on globes, support a circular 
shield with wreaths of oak leaves, having as a centre the head of 
the Gorgon Medusa, winged and with snakes intertwined in its 
hair. 

It is this head which gives the official from Londinium a theme 
for a talk to his door friends. He asks them to look at it very 
carefully and to note that the face is bearded, and then points out 
that the Corinthian columns which support the pediment of the 
Temple are much freer in character than those they remembered 
in Rome. He tells them that he noticed the same thing at Calleva, 
in the Basilica there, and explains it as having come about by 
British masons being employed by the Romans and grafting some 
of their Celtic feeling on to the classic models. The official talks 
of the mission of Imperial Rome, and of how even workmen could 
write and talk Latin. When he was at Calleva he saw a tilemaker 
scratch on the damp clay of a tile he was making “FECIT 
TVBVL(um)-CLENTINVS”; if even a tilemaker can write 
that Clementinus made this box-tile, surely this is proof that their 
idea, the Roman Idea, is going to conquer the world. 

Nodding their heads in agreement the party move to the baths, 
and out in the jostle of the streets are struck by the many types of 
men and women. Here is a senator, the commander of a legion, 
accompanied by tribunes of high social rank, and the party is 
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saluted by a legionary, one Gaius Saufeius, who, though he was 
born in Macedonia, lived most of his life in Lincoln and died there. 
He is in AQVAE Svuis on holiday, and with him are long-headed 
men with dark curly hair, descendants of the Glastonbury lake 
villagers. Others are as evidently descended from the round- 
headed Goidels or Gaels or Celts, and here are Belgic men from 
the south-east, not perhaps true Nordic men but in a way fore- 
runners of that terrible brood which even at this date was gathering 
its forces together. The streets are lined with shops, and the 
goods are displayed on open counters, without windows, and the 
shopman does not expect you to walk in, but detains you on 
the pavement with one hand while he points out the merits of his 
stock with the other. 

The Roman idea holds all the diverse crowd in check. What 
need to quarrel, or what good? Rome is strong and clever ; 
she knows so much; can never be overthrown; why worry? 
So to the baths they all go. 

If cleanliness really does rank next to godliness, the Roman’s 
chance of entry into the Groves of Elysium was a particularly 
good one. ‘The official from Londinium tells of the baths he saw 
at Calleva. The entrance was by way of a courtyard with a 
colonnaded walk around it, and here were the latrines. The 
first room was the Apodyterium, where one undressed ; this led into 
the Frigidarium, and beyond this was the Tepidarium, of moderate 
heat, and then the Calidarium, or hottest room. Here one was 
anointed with oils and massaged, and there was a bath of hot 
water for immersion and a basin of cold water for splashing over 
the body before passing out to cool off in the Tepidartum and 
finish by a cold plunge in the Frigidarium. ‘The baths, like the 
houses, were heated by means of hypocausts. The floors were 
of concrete, built on piers, and fires from outside stokeholes were 
conduéted to the space under the floors, which wete heated in this 
way. The greater the heat which it was desired to obtain, the 
greater the hollow space under the floor which the fire could 
reach. In the same way the walls were heated by the vertical 
flues which carried off the produéts of combustion. It is in- 
teresting to think that the walls of a modern operating theatre are 
treated in this way to prevent the danger of damp air condensing 
on cold surfaces. 

The Roman doéots wete quite used to the type of bath we have 
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been describing at Calleva. It was the usual form, and was found 
in amodified form in any of the larger houses. What distinguished 
the Roman baths at AQVAE SVLIS, was the wonderful spring 
which still delivers half a million gallons a day at a temperature 
of 120° Fahrenheit. The Britons probably knew of the curative 
qualities of the waters, but we shall not be far wrong in regarding 
their wider application as part of the work of the Roman Medical 
Faculty. 

When our Roman doéors find their way into the baths they 
are confronted with a wonderful spectacle. They go to the Great 
Bath first, and here in its pool are men swimming and splashing 
about in the warm water, while others are seated on the steps 
leading down to the water. Others are sitting in the recesses at 
the sides. It is not only a bath, but a place where friends can 
meet. In one recess is a young poet who declaims his verse to 
civilly listening friends, and the do€tors pause but pass on in a 
mystified way. In another “the hair plucker from time to time 
raises his thin shrill voice in order to attract attention, and is only 
still himself when he is forcing cries of pain from some one else, 
from whose armpits he plucks the hairs.”” Suddenly there is a 
great commotion: the senator whom we saw in the street has come 
into the baths and gone to the Dipping Place to drink the waters 
there. He is pestered by a jeweller selling engraved gems, who 
on being pushed to one side by the senator’s guard stumbles and 
drops the jewels into the culvert carrying off the waste hot water. 
Here the lost gems stay until in 1895 they are discovered and 
recovered one by one in buckets of mud. 

Our doétors are so fortunate as to be introduced to the Roman 
city architect, who takes them over the whole building. To 
the west of the Great Bath is one with a beautiful circular basin, 
and there are two others beyond, all designed with water about 
five feet deep, and grouped around these pools are the rooms of 
an ordinary bath-house with floors heated by hypocausts. At 
the east end of the Great Bath are two other pools, and these again 
have the ordinary rooms in addition. 

Here it was that our party began their cure by immersion in the 
semicircular pool at the north end of the bath on the east of the 
Great Bath, and here we can take leave of them, hoping that they 
derived benefit from the waters. 

It is not known how the sexes were divided in the baths. The 
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Great Bath is evidently the centre of the scheme, and there do 
appear to have been rooms heated by hypocausts to the north 
and south of it, as is the case with the pools at either end of the 
building. It is conceivable that men may have used the part at 
the east end and women that at the west. Visitors should realize 
that the external boundaries of the bath have not yet been un- 
covered, and as these quite probably extend under the Abbey to 
the north-east and the Pump Room to the north, it will be difficult 
to discover details of entrances and dressing-tooms. 

The reservoir should be visited, because the Roman wall built 
to contain the flow of the spring can be seen, and it should be 
noted that the medieval King’s bath comes over the reservoir. 
When the reservoir was cleaned out, coins dating from the founding 
of the baths to the end of the occupation were discovered, and 
these may have been thrown into the spring as votive offerings to 
Sul, or perhaps as people do to-day into the Fontana di Trevi at 
Rome so that they may be sure of coming back again. 

The reservoir yielded as well a very extraordinary little object 
in the form of a thin leaden plate about two and three-quarter inches 
square. ‘This has eight lines of letters engraved on it, and the 
inscription is written backwards. Professor Haverfield gives this 
translation in the “ Vitoria County History”: ‘“‘ May he who 
cattied off Vilbia (?) waste away like that dumb water, save only he 
who... her. (It may be) Vinna or Exsupereus or Verianus orf 
Severianus or A(u) gustalis or Comitianus or Catusminianus of 
Germanilla or Iovina.”” The curse was written backwards, so 
that if it was discovered it would not be understood or counter 
cutses contrived. In all probability the favour of Sul was 
coutted with an offering accompanying the curse. 

Other inscriptions show that legionaries came from York, 
Chester, and Caerleon ; a town councillor from Gloucester, and a 
sculptor from Cirencester, and there were other visitors from as 
far afield as Trier, Metz, and Chartres. In the third century, one 
Caius Julius Solinus wrote, “in Britain are hot springs furnished 
luxuriously for human use.” 

At the end of the third century the Saxon raids began, and by 
A.D. 367 there was a great invasion of Piéts and Scots who penetrated 
as far south as London. ‘They were repulsed, but the fabric of 
Roman civilization was cracking. It was not till A.D. 577 that the 
English conquered Somerset, and Bath itself was sacked. We 
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must think of our barbarian forefathers walking through the city 
and into the baths, the elaborate arrangements of which they would 
have understood as little as the black men of Australia to-day 
would a stranded aeroplane. 

So the springs silted up and the baths slowly sank beneath the 
morass. The words of Isaiah in the triumph of Israel over 
Babylon can be applied to Bath of that day, “I will also make it 
a possession for the bittern, and pools of water.” There is in the 
Baths Museum a teal’s egg, found when clearing the bath. The 
bird had nested in what was already a desolate spot. Truly this 
period of our history is called the Dark Ages, and the world waited 
for a thousand years before it saw the Renaissance of the Roman 
Idea, and the Roman bath remained buried for nearly 1200 years 
before it was again discovered. 


BATH IN SAXON TIMES 


BY REGINALD W. M. WRIGHT 


N A.D. 577 the autonomy of Aquz Sulis, which had developed 
during the period of Romano-British independence, ended ; 
and in one brief sentence the English Chronicle records its 
destruction. 

“An, D, LXXVII. This year Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought 
with the Britons and slew three kings Commail and Condidan and 
Farinmail, at the place which is called DEORHAM (DYRHAM), 
and took the three cities GLEAWAN-CEASTER (GLOUCESTER) 
and CYREN-CEASTER (CIRENCESTER) and BATHAN-CEASTER 
(BATH).” 

The desolation of Bath was characteristic of the conditions in 
which the Romano-British civilization of the West perished. All 
that remained of the Roman city gradually decayed and fell. The 
ever-rising hot springs undermined the Roman foundations ; the 
detritus of the ruins, the accumulation of sand and the yearly 
addition of vegetation augmented the vast deposit which gradually 
covered the ruins. Only the pediment of the Temple of Minerva 
with its carved tympanum stood midst the “ stalls”! to cast its 
shadow over the steaming morass. This one learns from a Saxon 
poem “ The Wanderer,” in the ancient Exeter Book, CODEXx 
EXONIENSIS: 


“ There now Stands at this time no trace of the friendly multitude, 
Save a high wall, wonderfully carved with inimical serpent forms.” 


The desolation of Bath is the theme of another poem of later 
date known as “ The Ruin” : 


“« Wondrous is this masonry, shattered by the Fates. The City has 
been broken, and the fortifications raised by giants are crumbling. The 
roofs have fallen and the towers are in ruins. Fissures rent these roofless 
towers, and there is rime on the mortar. The battlements are mutilated 
and fallen to ruin, undermined by age. ‘The master builders are perished 
and gone, held in the earth’s embrace by the ruthless grip of the grave, 
whilt a hundred generations of mankind have passed away. Grey and 
red of hue with lichen this wall remained unmoved by Storms throughout 
successive ages. The lofty arch has fallen into a shapeless mass within. 


1 O.E. Stael = place: Lat. Forum. 
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. . « This piece of antiquity skilfully wrought once shone with splendour 

. now broken asunder and encrusted with clay. . . . With Strength of 
purpose he marvellously clamped the walls by blows upon brazen rings. 
Glorious were the many palatial buildings of the city, its baths and high- 
towered gables. Many were the banqueting halls full of mirth until all was 
shattered by obdurate Fate. The dead lay scattered on all sides. PesSti- 
lence came and all the warriors were carried off by death. Their fortresses 
became waste places, and the city decayed, and those who should have 
repaired them lay dead on the earth. Henceforth those dwellings crumbled 
away and the large red tiles that shade the rafters of the roofs have fallen, 
cracked and broken among the ruins, where many a mailed warrior, merry 
and adorned in radiant gold, proud and flushed with wine, had looked on 
treasures of silver and precious Stones, on untold wealth of gems, in this 
rich, spacious and magnificent city. There Stood a Stone enclosure where a 
wide, hot vapourous Stream issued forth. A wall encompassed it within a 
bosom of splendour. There the baths contained the beneficient hot flood. 
.. . The hot Stream poured slowly over the grey Stones from an unceasing 
whirlpool . . . until it reached the circular bath, whence it flowed . . . to 
the royal courthouse...) 

The territory conquered by Ceawlin became the province of 
Wiccia and after his death was under Northumbrian supremacy 
until Penda formed the Kingdom of Mercia. Bath remained under 
the Kings of Mercia until the days of Alfred the Great. In all 
probability Augustine passed through Bath on his missionary 
visit to the British Christians of the West, A.D. 603. Thirty-four 
years later the Irish monk Maelduib and a few brethren, expelled 
from the famous monastery of Rahan in Ireland, passed through 
Bath on their way to Malmesbury. In November, a.p. 676, Osric 
bestowed upon the Abbess Bertana “a grant of one hundred 
manentes adjacent to the city that is called Hat Bathu.” . 

The realm of Ine became adorned with stone-built churches 
during the time of St. Aldhelm. In A.D. 709 when the body of 
St. Aldhelm was being conveyed from Doulting on the Mendips to 
Malmesbury, the procession halted at Bath and here a cross was 
erected. During the excavations at the Roman Baths in the last 
century, fragments of the cross were discovered which, from the 
otnamentation and sulcated triqueta knot, furnished evidence of 
workmanship of the early part of the eighth century. 


* Much of the MS, has been rendered illegible by the action of corrosive fluid. 
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It is clear that the Saxons valued the hot springs of Bath. The 
whole of the monastic buildings were built over the ruins of the 
eastern wing of the baths and to the east of the largest hot pool, 
which was encompassed by a wall of brick and stone.! The 
knowledge of the virtues of the mineral waters began to spread 
throughout the Saxon kingdom and the springs were visited by 
pilgrims from all parts. Small hospitals for the poor and leprous 
were founded during the reigns of Athelstan, Edgar and Ethelred, 
and later a small bath was set apart for the use of lepers to which 
the infected flocked. 

In A.D. 796 King Ecgfrith of Mercia issued a charter from 
“the celebrated town which is called in Saxon tongue, at the 
Baths,” and on July 25, a.p. 864, King Burhred, the last King of 
Mercia, held a gemot at Bath some ten years before the Danes 
drove him from his kingdom, and there issued another charter 
“from that famous City which is called Ad caledum Balneum.” 
This state gemot was attended by Queen Ethelswith (King Alfred’s 
sister) together with bishops and nobles. It is probable that Bath 
may have paid tribute to the Danes for it was never ravaged by 
them nor burnt. Alfred the Great in A.D. 878 gained a decisive 
victory over the Danes at Ethandune and by a treaty of peace took 
possession of the country, and Wiccia with Bath in it came under 
the control of Wessex. Bath was one of the greatest strongholds 
of King Alfred: it is included in the list of fortresses of Wessex, 
drawn up A.D. 918 in the reign of Edward the Elder. 

The city possessed “‘ the obedience’ of 3200 hides, and this 
imposed garrison duty in Bath on the holders of the surrounding 
lands, and the Domesday Book shows that many Saxon thegns 
possessed domiciles in Bath as part of their manorial holdings and 
this explains the superabundant supply of churches and mass- 
chapels. Each residence of a manorial lord possessed its mass- 
chapel; all rural parish churches originated thus, and the five 
ancient parish churches in the small city are due to the same soutce. 

Tradition credits Alfred the Great with the rebuilding of the 
city walls on the old Roman foundations ; and through centuries 
of alternate destru@tion and repair the carved stones gathered 
from the Roman ruins remained visible in the walls in the six- 
teenth century and were described by Leland in his “ Itinerary ” 


1 Vide Historia Brittonum : Nennius. 
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of 1542, and afterwards engraved for Dr. Guidott’s “ Discourse 
of Bath and the hot waters there.” 

The chief municipal office in Saxon times was the King’s 
representative the reeve, with the burghmot as his court of juris- 
di&ion. This burghmot was held in an open space round a 
“bell tree” within the city. Until recent years Beau Street was 
known as Bell-tree Lane. In the English Chronicle of 906 1s 
recotded the death of “‘AZlfted Grieve of Bath,” one of Alfred the 
Great’s military (not municipal) reeves, and as such he could a& 
in emergency independently of the ealdorman or shire-reeve. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Bath held a prominent 
place among the cities of England. Its complete adoption into 
the West Saxon Kingdom was signalized by a meeting of the 
Witan within its newly raised walls in A.D. 901, presided over by 
Edward the Elder, Alfred’s son. He established a mint and 
coins were struck with the inscription “EADVVEARD REX 
SAXONUM.” ‘The mint continued until the reign of Henry I, 
when it was destroyed during the rebellion, the city having been 
singled out by the great feudatories whereupon to exercise their 
wrath. 

During the reign of Athelstan the king enriched the monastery 
at Bath with lands, relics and books, including a ninth-century 
manuscript containing the aéts of the Sixth General Council, 
A.D. 690. 

Whitsunday, May 11, A.D. 973, was the day appointed for 
Edgar’s coronation. The King was teceived at Bath Abbey by 
the Abbot Aescwig. 

Edgar’s coronation was a solemn enunciation of the con- 
summation of English unity; an institution of him as King of 
Wessex, Mercia and Northumbria, fourteen years after he had first 
been elected king by the Witan, when a boy of sixteen. Cer- 
tainly no more fitting place than the Bath Abbey could have been 
found for the ceremony, considering its past associations with 
the three kingdoms which had now accepted Edgar as monarch. 
The ceremonies were opened in the King’s Hall, probably adjacent 
to the King’s Bath, where the form of eleCtion was carried out, 
and in regal procession the King-ele&, supported by Archbishops 
Dunstan and Oswald, proceeded to the Church. 

In ever-living verse the English Chronicle beats record of the 
Coronation of King Edgar : 
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Here was Edgar the ancient city ; 

of Angles Lord, whose modern sons, 
with courtly pomp dwelling therein, 
hallow’d to king have named her BATH. 


at Akemancester, 


Among the Benediéine monks was Elphege, who, having 
renounced his parental inheritance and adopted asceticism, lived 
as an anchorite on the heights of Lansdown. He became Abbot, 
and to him the monastery of Bath owed its spiritual reformation 
as well as its enlargement by means of the King’s benefattions. 
He became Bishop of Winchester, A.D. 984, and in 1006 Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ending his life as a martyr at the hands of the Danes. 
It was but a few months after the Archbishop’s murder that Swegen 
completed the conquest of England, and the last scene of his 
terrible progress of destruction took place at Bath. Here, some 
three miles north-east of the city, Aethelmaer, ealdorman of Devon, 
with all the thegns of the West, who had previously held a Witan 
in the borough of Bath; came to him and submitted. The purport 
of this formal a& of the Witan was to depose Ethelred, so un- 
worthy a ruler, and to ele&t Swegen as “full king ” of Wessex. 
This acknowledgment took place in the valley of Swainswick, for 
the derivation of the name establishes without doubt the historical 
situation where Swegen “ sat down ” with his army before Bath. 
When the thegns of the West had submitted to him, London 
sutrendered without a further struggle. Thus Swegen became 
monarch-eleé&t over all England at the gates of Bath. This city 
was not sacked by him. It continued a prosperous Royal 
Borough under Cnut and his unworthy sons. At the end of the 
Saxon eta Bath appears as the Dower City of Edith, the Lady, 
Edward the Confessor’s wife; and the last Saxon documents 
recorded in the Cartulary of the Bath Abbey are two dated in 1061 
which were witnessed by the King and Queen, the Queen’s three 
brothers, Harold, Tostig, and Gyrth, the two Archbishops, and 
many noble personages of the closing days of Saxon monarchy 
in England. 

When the Norman Conquest came, none of the work that had 
raised the new city of Bath from its Roman ruin was immediately 
undone. Though Saxon thegns were displaced in the surrounding 
manots, the Domesday Book shows that the Abbey of Bath was 
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allowed to retain its possessions inta@t, with the Saxon co-abbots 
as lords of their domains. Throughout the Saxon period the 
Abbey had dominated the fortunes of the city. The hot springs 
wete the perennial gift which could not be negleéted and became 
the theme of romance in Norman times. Unlike many ruined 
cities of Saxon days which continued in decay the manifold natural 
amenities of this distri€t raised Bath to a city of no mean import- 
ance. It was one of the few cities in England that had never 
been scathed by fire or sword; but the golden age for Bath at this 
time was nearing its end, with far different fortunes awaiting it 
in the future. 
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THE CITY OF BATH IN NORMAN TIMES 


BY REGINALD W. M. WRIGHT 


ITH the coming of the Normans no immediate change 

took place in this English “ City of the West.” As 

royal borough its ownership was in the King, and its 

Benedictine monastery possessed all the lands of the 
royal endowments set out in the charters of the Saxon era. As 
a composite borough it was in full possession of the privileges 
and immunities which its burghal rank conferred. It was in 
possession of a pre-Conquest mint, founded by Athelstan, which 
in the days of the Geld Inquest paid to the King one hundred 
shillings. The borough, too, was assessed by hides in the same 
manner as rural properties and rendered geld for twenty hides, for 
which the authorities of the borough claimed exemption, as was 
afterwards admitted by the Domesday commissioners. 

The King’s lands in Somerset were of great extent and im- 
portance, for in 1086 William held not only the ancient demense 
of the crown, which had previously been held by Edward the 
Confessor, but the forfeited possessions of Harold, together with 
the broad estates of Queen Edith, which had escheated to the 
crown at her death in 1074. The Queen’s possessions included 
the lordship of Bath. 

During the Norman age the lordship of -Bath continually 
changed hands, in consequence of which an exact account of 
the civil administration of the borough is a matter of difficulty. 
For a time the Sheriff of the County was supreme, with a King’s 
bailiff or steward as his chief officer who carried out the menial 
duties of collecting feudal dues. A few years later the lordship of 
Bath was exercised by the bishop and his bailiff in an abbatical and 
not an episcopal capacity, and later still by the prior and his 
Steward. Moreover, in the thirteenth century, the Bishop of Bath 
was made lord of the Hundred of Bath and of the Barton, and 
thereby the monastery and its lands never appear among the 
episcopal possessions when the temporalities are in the hands of 
the Crown. Nevertheless under these feudal changes in the over- 
lordship of the city one finds throughout the Norman era a trace 
of an independent city official From the days of the Confessor 
Bath was in possession of its Portreeve, for Leofchild and Kascille, 
both town-reeves, witnessed manumissions by AZlfsig, who was 
abbot of the monastery at the time of the Domesday Inquest. 
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The Norman Rebellion broke out against William Rufus in 1087. 
The Bishop of Coutances and his nephew Robert Mowbray, as 
well as the Count of Mortain all joined with Robert of Normandy. 
Robert marched from Bristol, harried the King’s city of Bath and 
burnt it. 

The English abbot, Alfsig, had passed away during the year of 
the Rebellion, and by his death the line of independent abbots 
closed. In the summer of the following year the Bishopric of the 
Sumorsetan became vacant by the death of Giso and the king 
appointed Jean de la Villetta of Tours (John de Villula) to the 
episcopal seat. 

In 1091 John de Villula obtained by purchase the grant of 
sevetal estates for the Abbey and subsequently the city of Bath 
itself with its thermal springs, its royal rights and property. From 
the Domesday survey of 1086 the lands of the abbacy comprised 
twelve actes of meadow (the Ham and Ambury Meads) with a 
grist mill called the Monk’s Mill and a further area without the 
walls of the city of Lyncombe, Widcombe, and Bathwick. In 
Bathwick there stood an ancient Saxon village with its church of 
eatly Norman foundation. 

The coming of Villula wrought many practical changes in the 
civil administration of the city. As Bishop, John was the head of 
the ecclesiastical court ; the chief place in the general assembly of 
the borough was filled by the immediate representative of the King 
and the justiciarship was in the hands of Edward of Salisbury, 
Sheriff of Wiltshire, who paid to the King “ the third penny ” of 
the borough of Bath. Bishop John, however, aspired to raise the 
city of Bath to that eminence befitting the dignity of an episcopal 
see. In 1106 Henry I held his Easter Council here, at which 
Council Bishop John gave the city and all the ancient Abbey 
possessions to St. Peter’s Church absolutely, but he allotted the 
revenues arising from the lands and lordship of Bath to the support 
of the fabric of the Church. The prosperity of the city was largely 
due to the monastic community, and Henry I gave the Bishop, as 
overlord, the right of holding fairs on the festival of St. Peter, 
the patron saint of the Abbey. At such fairs the larger part of 
the internal trade of the country was carried on, and merchants 
from foreign lands resorted to them. 

The work of rebuilding the Church of St. Peter on an unexampled 
scale, the restoring of the Baths and the laying out of a new city 
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were of sufficient importance to justly term Villula the second 
founder of Bath. The rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter is 
spoken of by William of Malmesbury as “ magno et elaborato parietum 
ambitu.” In the impressive Romanesque style of the age, the plan 
of the church thus raised was so vast that the present Abbey stands 
upon the nave of its predecessor. [he Norman chancel, with its 
ptocession path and circlet of chapels, was no doubt completed 
for service, but the nave had not been finished at the time of 
Villula’s death. The great era of church building in the neighbour- 
hood also began at this time, and examples of Norman structures 
Still exist at Swainswick, Langridge, Twerton, and Englishcombe. 
Leave to enclose parks having been granted to the Bishop by 
Henry I, John de Villula made a great park for himself out of the 
ancient Abbey lands of Lyncombe and the adjoining lands that 
he had bought in Claverton and Hampton. The Lyncombe portion 
of this park was afterwards restored to the monks of Bath by 
Bishop Jocelyn and became known as Prior Park. Traces of 
Norman building have been found in the Park in the vicinity of 
the Norman fishponds, constructed about 1150, and at Widcombe 
old parish church. 

In addition to rebuilding the Abbey, John de Villula ereéted a 
Bishop’s Palace to the north of the King’s Bath, on the site of the 
present Pump Room. The palace existed for upwards of four 
hundred years, but was allowed to go to decay, the tower re- 
maining midst the ruins in the days of Leland. 

It was not in material prosperity alone that John de Villula 
improved the monastery. As late counsellor and physician to 
William Rufus, Villula possessed great medical skill, and William 
of Malmesbury speaks of him as outrunning all the physicians of 
his age in profit and honour. The monastery at Bath became the 
seat of learning, and around the Bishop were gathered men of 
letters. Among such scholars was the English /Ethelard or 
Adelatd of Bath, who became one of the greatest savants of 
medieval England. In the study of the liberal arts and sciences 
fostered under the rule of the enlightened caliphs of the East, the 
name of Adelard stands almost alone, and his translation of the 
“Elements of Euclid” into Latin became the text-book of the 
leading mathematical schools of Europe. His contemporary, 
Hugolinus, was an under-tenant of the Bath Priory at Bathampton. 
In the geld-roll he appears under the noteworthy a/as of Hugolinus 
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legatus, and was evidently one of the Taini Regis or persons who 
held small possessions exclusive of the great feudal dues. 

It was during the Norman period that literary and historical 
revival spread throughout the monasteries of England. The monks 
of Bath were led to compile a Cartulary which is now a national 
treasure. Henry of Bath, a lawyer, wrote a history of the city 
which is unfortunately lost, but a valuable fragment of the same 
was written in the Priory Register which was begun in the twelfth 
century and Still exists in the library of Lincoln’s Inn. Of other 
scholars and successors of Adelard who obtained repute for their 
learning through the monastic college founded by John de Villula, 
may be mentioned Reginald of Bath, who flourished during the 
thirteenth century as a physician and one especially employed in 
the service of Henty II; also William of Bath, a divine whose 
Homilies were presetved in the monastic library of the Priory until 
the time of the Dissolution of the monastery. As an encourage- 
ment to study, Bishop John bequeathed to the Abbey his whole 
library, which contained several finely illuminated copies of the 
Gospels, medical treatises, including the works of Galen, Hippo- 
crates, and Aristotle, sele¢t Greek and Latin classics, and other 
MS. folios—inestimable treasures of the Middle Ages. The nature 
of the monastic calling made book learning essential ; medical 
knowledge as well as mastery of foreign languages were deemed 
important, and one can appreciate the intensity of the Bishop’s 
zeal towards the encouragement of medical research. 

As a physician it was only natural that Bishop John should turn 
his attention to the curative properties of the thermal waters and 
the reconstruction of the Baths began in 1106. Their grandeur is 
extolled by an anonymous Norman writer and afterwards eulogized 
by Alexander Neckam (1157-1217), Canon of St. Alban’s, in his 
Latin poem, which forms an admirable appendix to the description 
of the Baths in the “ Gesta Stephani,” compiled in 1138 : 

“* There is a city distant six (sc) miles from Bristol, where through 
hidden channels, are thrown up streamlets of water, watmed without 
human agency, and from the very bowels of the eatth, into a 
receptacle beautifully constru@ed, with chambered arches. These 
form baths in the middle of the city, warm and wholesome, and 
charming to the eye. . . . Sick persons from all England resort 
thither to bathe in these healing waters, and the strong also, to see 
these wonderful burstings out of warm water and bathe in them.” 
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The establishment of the Baths marks the foundation of that 
transition period in the history of the city which was to culminate 
a few centuries later in the royal enthusiasm over the curative 
ptoperties of the waters. Their virtue, however, received imme- 
diate appreciation through the inauguration of hospitals for the 
amelioration of disease. Apart from the foundation of the 
Hospital of St. John in 1174, a small lazar-house was instituted in 
1138 by Bishop Robert of Lewes, the third Bishop of Bath. 
Unfortunately no record is extant of this foundation save a 
reference made in the will of Hugh de Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
brother to Reginald FitzJocelyn. The hospital was comparatively 
small and stood upon the south side of Nowhere Lane, in close 
proximity to the Lepers’ Bath, until the early part of the sixteenth 
century, when it was demolished. The earliest reference to the 
curing of leprous diseases by the thermal waters of Bath, is made 
by Gilbert, an English medical writer and physician, who flourished 
about 1250. 

At the same time that Alexander Neckam was compiling his 
vetse the monks of St. Dunstan at Glastonbury professed to 
have discovered the mortal remains of Arthur, whose memory 
is stil unbroken in fabled Avalon and extensively preserved in 
the rdle of romance introduced by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
that inexhaustible repertoire of British legends HzSforia Britonum. 
This chronicle possesses the earliest known record of the familiar 
legend of Bladud which forms so pleasing an exordium to this 
local history. The story centres in the hot springs and is em- 
bellished with the adventures of Brutus and the fatal experiment 
in aeronautics by Bladud ; but not until the seventeenth century 
is the story tepeated with the incorporation of the particular 
natute of Bladud’s disease and the classical allegory of Baconian 
fame. 

The progtessive work of rebuilding the city and its Abbey was 
cattied out by Godfrey, the successor of Bishop John de Villula, 
and by Robert of Lewes, who was granted the Bishopric by Stephen, 
his patron, at a fully attended Court held at Westminster, Easter, 
1136. Bishop Robert’s early years were full of storm and stress. 
A considerable part of Somerset was tavaged by the enemies of 
Stephen, and in the spring of 1138 the Bishop was himself captured 
by the Bristol garrison while defending the King’s interests near 
Bath. Geoffrey Talbot, one of the rebel leaders, in company 
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with William Hosat, the convent’s tenant at Charlcombe, had been 
captured by the citizens of Bath, and the Bishop was held hostage 
until the release of this rebel. The release of Talbot, however, 
incensed the King, and he threatened the Bishop with the de- 
ptivation of his temporalities. Stephen marched on Bath, but 
Bishop Robert met him at the gate of the city and made his peace. 
The King examined the entire circuit of the walls of the city, and 
commanded them to be restored and outworks to be constructed 
in order to make them impregnable. The citizens kept the walls 
manned and at night placed parties in ambush, whilst by day the 
villagers and men-at-arms overran the Bristol lands and appeared 
in great force at the gates of that city, setting fire to churches or 
houses in the vicinity. 

In spite of the expense of laying out the new Priory buildings, 
the manor of Cameley was purchased from Alexander de Alno in 
1153. From the “ Red Book of Bath,” compiled in the Bath 
Priory from the thirteenth century onwards, an interesting record 
States that Alexander and all his family were buried within the 
precinéts of the Priory, and an epitaph was engraved to the right 
of an atch of one of the ruined Roman temples dedicated to Minerva 
which was still standing in the year 1582. 

During Robert’s episcopacy one obtains a glimpse of the business 
of the Archidiaconal Chapter which met in the new Chapter House 
some two of three times a year. Moreover Martin and Eustace, 
two Archdeacons of Bath at this time, attended the Bishop’s Court 
and attested his charters. Later the office of Archdeacon was 
recognized by the Crown in the administration of royal affairs, for 
Thomas, who became Archdeacon of Bath about 1170, was sent 
by Henry II to the Archbishop of Rouen. 

Henry II held the see for eight years after the death of Bishop 
Robert, and showed special favour to this city by conferring three 
charters of privileges on the monks. The Bath oratory at Hay 
Hill was dedicated to St. Werburgh, St. John, and St. Catherine in 
1170 by Bishop Nicholas of Llandaff, 1t having been previously 
dedicated to the two latter saints, whose altars there were attended 
“with great veneration.” Herein lies an indication of the site of 
Osric’s nunnery (A.D. 676) and a reason why St. Catherine the 
Vitgin was tegarded as the patron saint of Bath. 

Although dissensions had arisen between the churches of Bath 
and Wells by the time of Richard I, one finds the Priory of Bath 
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established. ‘The civic community as well, were strong enough to 
receive royal charters independent of the Abbey organization ; 
and the present Corporation of Bath possess deeds and documents 
that show the accumulation of civic muniments from that age 
onwards. The policy of Henry II to bring about the fusion of the 
Saxon and Norman, to legislate in the interests of his people, 
brought the Bishop in close conneétion with the court. The see 
of Bath was rich in its temporalities, but the city itself was by no 
means wealthy, and the introduction of weaving saved it from 
total decay. From the days of William II the city was honoured 
by visits of the Kings of England, who held their respective courts 
within the precinéts of the borough. At the same time enquiries 
were made by the Crown respecting the neglect of the King’s 
property, and various proclamations were issued for the re-edifying 
of the city during the Middle Ages. 


MEDIAVAL AND ELIZABETHAN BATH 


BY THE REV. J. BYRCHMORE 


ATH must claim as the chief reason for its existence the 

healing waters which effected the cure of the British 

prince who would otherwise have remained a suffering 

exile. This almost miraculous event established its fame, 
and for centuries it was frequented by those who sought the cure 
of their bodily ailments. It was, however, during the Roman 
occupation that Bath sprang up, almost as we know it at the 
present day, the place of healing. 

No great Roman road runs directly through Bath. The Foss 
Way, which they made, respected the site of healing and turned 
aside after it entered the city at the North Gate, so as to avoid the 
Baths, and then pursued its way southwards up Holloway—the 
only instance of such diversion that I know of. 

Useless for strategic purposes, no troops have been quartered 
here, and it was destroyed by the Saxons as unnecessary. Their 
kingdom only extended to the edge of Lansdown, while the 
Britons were driven away to the west. 

When the Conqueror came, it was a physician turned priest 
who obtained the See, and for centuries the Bishop maintained 
his power. Souter Street only became Cheap Street after his 
commissioner had given his sanction in 1326. Buta large portion 
of the city outside the walls was in the hands of the Prior and 
Monks under the name of Bath forinsecum until the Dissolution. 

We know but little of the history of Bath in these early centuries, 
but the chief authorities are those which are the direct result of 
the want of that education on which we so much pride ourselves. 

These authorities are the City Charters, the Deeds deposited 
with the Bath Corporation, and the other Rolls deposited in the 
Record Office. 

The sovereign and the citizens were always mistrustful of each 
other in those days, when few could write, and therefore it was 
that every agreement was sealed with a special seal, and the custody 
of the King’s seal was, and is, entrusted to the highest offices in 
the realm. When a new monarch commenced his reign, his first 
action was to inspect the Charters in the hands of his various 
subjects, and confirm them if they proved correct. In the days 
when few could write, and printing was unknown, the actual 
document granted by his predecessor was produced, and the seal 
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which was attached inspected. It was by the seal, which was 
changed by every monarch when he ascended the throne, that the 
validity of the document was proved. 

Many important deeds have appended to them a long list of 
distinguished witnesses, against some of which there is a large 
cross, while others remain blank. The document had been 
engtossed before the assembly with the names of those who were 
expected to be present when the seal was affixed, and a cross made 
against the names of those who were actually present when it was 
done. No two seals were alike, and by the seal it was decided 
which was the first of two grants of some lands in an early 
American colony. 

The earliest Bath Charter was granted by Richard I in 1189. 
The original document is among the city archives. The writing 
is exceedingly clear, and a great part of the seal is still affixed. 
It confirms the enjoyment of those privileges which the citizens 
obtained from the monarch when money was raised for the 
Crusade, and further privileges were obtained, for a price, from 
succeeding kings. The following is a translation of the operative 
part of Richard’s Charter. It was granted to the “ Merchant 
Guild,” an institution of which our records contain no other 
mention: ‘‘ We have ordained that the citizens of Bath, who are 
of its Merchant Guild, shall have in all things the same acquittance 
and freedom for all their merchant goods, wherever they may go 
by land or sea from tolls, payment for bridges and in markets, 
and all other customs, burdens and things, as fully and freely as 
have our Citizens of Winchester and their Merchant Guild, and we 
forbid anyone to disturb or molest them, or their property in this 
wise under forfeit of £10.” It was dated from Dover, December 7, 
t Richard I, 1189, four days before the King sailed for Normandy. 
One of the witnesses to the Winchester Charter was Reginald, 
Bishop of Bath—no doubt he was instrumental in procuring this 
gtant to his city. 

King John, who visited Bath on more than one occasion, took 
considerable interest in the Priory, and annexed to it a cell at 
Waterford, which he had founded, and granted the Prior and 
Monks the large estate, outside the Walls, of Bath forinsecum 
(Bath Forum) at a fee farm rent of £20. The city itself, which had 
been granted back to the Crown by Savaric, he let to the Monks 
“at Will,” under a rent of £30. 
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The Charter of Richard was confirmed by Henry II, 1247, 
under what is termed an “ Inspeximus,” and declares: “ We 
therefore holding this said quittance and freedom of our Uncle 
the said King granted to our said citizens of Bath to be right and 
pleasing to us the same for us and our heirs grant and con- 
firm.” A further “Inspeximus” was granted in 6 Edward II, 1333. 


LHE BAST GATE, BATH 


In 1377 the clergy amounted to about a third of the population, 
and the precincts of the Priory included about one-fourth of the 
city. 

The privileges of the Borough in those days did not appertain 
to every inhabitant, but only to the original citizens, and to those 
who had been incorporated by the aét of the whole body, through 
its head and representative, the Mayor. These were called 
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Freemen. When a new member was admitted to the freedom 
of the Borough, there was a formal ceremony by an oath. The 
form of oath as used in Bath in the fourteenth century is preserved 
in an old vellum manuscript called the “ Red Book of Bath,” now 
at Longleat, written in the local English of that date, A.D. 1412. 
Translated into modern English it reads thus: “I engage to be 
attentive and obedient to the Mayor of-Bath, and to all his 
successors, and I may attach myself to no other authority to the 
prejudice of any burgess of Bath. Neither may I bring any 
suit against any burgess of Bath, except in the Mayor’s Court, if 
it so be that the Mayor is willing to do me right and competent 
to do it. 

“ Saint Catherine’s Day I engage to keep a holy day yearly, 
and to the best of my power help to maintain and sustain Saint 
Catherine’s Chapel and the Bridge. All other customs and 
liberties that belong to the aforesaid freedom, I shall well and 
truly keep and maintain in my degree. So help me God and 
holy angels.” 

One of the greatest relaxations from the grasp of territorial lord- 
ship was gained by the Boroughs when the rent of the Burgesses, 
ot Burgher’s tenements, was converted from a variable to a 
fixed payment. This sum may be seen entered in old accounts 
as “ Firmia Burgi,” z.e. the Farm Rent of the Borough. 

Our knowledge of the history of Bath during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is somewhat fragmentary. We can trace 
the representation of the city in Parliament back to the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of Edward I, 1298. In that year the city members 
wete Henry Bayton and Thomas de Missletre. Charters of the 
usual municipal character were granted to Bath by Henry II, the 
three Edwards, Richard II, Henry IV, and his two successors of 
the same name, and Edward IV. ‘These Charters are dealt with 
in detail in the “ Municipal Records of Bath,” by Messrs. King 
and Watts. 

In 1572, the fourteenth year of Elizabeth, the Militia was 
mustered, and an accurate survey made of the men and all their 
arms and clothing. The arms were kept in the Guildhall, and 
the muster took place in the King’s Mead, and in the following 
yeat the Crown appointed one man to be Bailiff, Coroner, Escheator, 
and Clerk of the Market, without any apparent opposition, 
although these posts had hitherto been by Charter in the hands of 


THE ABBEY HOUSE, OR ROYAL LODGINGS, BATH, as it stood in 
the sixteenth century: from a sepia drawing by R. W. M. Wright, in the 
possession of A. Leonard Fuller, Esq., F.R.c.s.1. 
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the Mayor and citizens. It may have been, as the Queen con- 
templated visiting the West the next year, she was desirous that 
the arrangements should be in the hands of competent men. 

Bath contains only 44 acres within the walls, and its only 
extensions were Southgate, and the houses in Walcot, where there 
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were several on the eastern side. These ate remembered by the 
numerous natrow lanes which led down to the gardens and stables 
in the rear. The actual native population of Bath was but small, 
and was unable to provide six fully armed men for Edward’s 
expedition to France—four only could be obtained—twenty 
matks being paid for the other two. 

The mineral waters wete well known in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries for the healing of leprosy and skin diseases. 
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Although Bath was not a manufaéturing city, the wills in the 
fifteenth century tell us of several very wealthy mercers—worthy 
successors of Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath,”—whose mills still exist at 
Twerton. The good wife is stated, whether in fact or in poet’s 
irony, to have sold finer cloth than the famous clothiers of Ypres 
and Ghent. Certainly she had a very prosperous concern, and 
her boldness and arrogance witnessed to her prosperity. 


“A good wif was ther of byside Bathe 
But sche was somdel deef and that was skathe 
Of clothmaking sche hadde such an haunt 
Sche passed hem of Y pris and of Gaunt.” 


Her successors lived in substantial houses which surround 
Gilmore’s map, all of which appear to have welcomed visitors to 
the Bath. 

The streets were narrow, but carriages were unknown, and when 
wheeled traffic was introduced there was evidence, as is shown by 
the Chamberlain’s Accounts, that the state of the streets was not 
neglected. Certain streets still retain the names of “ Borough 
Walls.” There is every reason to believe that the Walls of the 
Borough were on the line of the Old Roman Wall. Of the 
Borough Gates, one, viz. the East Gate, is still to be seen between 
the market and the river. The positions of the three other Gates 
ate identified without any uncertainty. A map of Bath still extant 
is the oldest delineation of the city, representing its plan as it was 
in1572. ‘This map, attached to Dr. Jones’ book, “‘ The Bathes of 
Bathes Ayde,” is the grand luminary of Bath topography. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Bath in 1574, and as she remained here 
over a Sunday, strenuous efforts were made to let the city appear 
at its best. The half ruinous Abbey Church had its condition 
disguised by garlands of green, the “‘ Quiresters ” were brought 
over from Wells, and the windows of St. Mary de Stalls Church 
were mended. The bellman was given a new coat of “ black frise 
at XV pence the yard,” and men were employed to clear away the 
soil and ashes which it was the custom to throw over the town 
walls. Elizabeth granted a new Charter to the city in 1590, con- 
firming all its ancient corporate rights, properties and jurisdiction, 
and constituted a certain number of the citizens as a Corporation 
by the name of “The Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of the City of 
Bath,” to whom were assigned a variety of franchises and immun- 


THE OLD GUILDHALL, BATH [Inigo Jones, Architect. Rebuilt 1625, 
enlarged 1700, demolished 1776]: from a sepia drawing by R. W. M. Wright, 
in the possession of A. Leonard Fuller, Esq., F.R.c.s.1. 
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ities ; but she was not pleased with the condition of the town. 
In 1591 the Queen visited her godson, Sir John Harington, at his 
mansion at Kelston (then Kelveston) and again took the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Bath. Tradition records that she slept at Barton 
House, the residence of William Sherstone, the first Mayor under 
the new Charter. In 1602 another visit was intended, and it is 
amusing to read of the flutter the citizens were in. They sent in 
hot haste to Chipping Sodbury, Cirencester, Bristol, Frome, 
Warminster, and Chippenham to get “ paviors against the Queen’s 
comynge,” but when her health prevented the visit the proposed 
work was indefinitely postponed. 

On the accession of James I, Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord 
Cobham were both at Bath, and there are indications that the 
mysterious plots “The Main” and perhaps ‘“‘ The Bye ” were in 
part concocted here. Proclamations were sent to Bath, among 
other places, for the arrest of those implicated in the Gunpowder 
Plot, in which their persons were minutely and quaintly described. 
There was a good deal of commotion in the city after the discovery, 
as the Chamberlain’s Accounts bear witness. 

Queen Anne (of Denmark) visited Bath in 1613 and 1615, and 
was received on each occasion with all the state the citizens could 
provide. 

The early part of the reign of Charles I was uneventful at Bath, 
except as regards the number of distinguished visitors. In July 
1642 there was an amusing reference to the stoppage of the tide of 
wealthy invalids, occasioned by the removal of the Court to York. 
The very next month the troubles began. The history of this 
period is so well known that it may suffice to say that during 
the Parliamentary War Bath experienced several revolutions. It 
started Royalist, and was garrisoned by the King at the cost of 
£7000. Though twice possessed by the Republicans, it never 
ceased to be Royalist at heart. Its attachment to the House of 
Stuart was so deep-rooted as to involve it in Jacobite intrigues 
after the accession of the House of Hanover. Two things con- 
nected with this troublous time claim our attention—-the Battle of 
Lansdown and the career of William Prynne. 

The Battle of Lansdown took place on July 5, 1643. On the 
spot where Sir Bevil Grenville fell a monument was erected in 
1720 by the Hon. George Greville, Lord Lansdown. On its 
north tablet are some heroic verses in English, and this motto in 
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Latin, “Dulce est pro patria mori.” It is the most famous land- 
mark about Bath, and the place is regarded with a sacred respect. 
Sit Bevil did not die there—he was cartied to Cold Ashton Rectory, 
and there he expired. ud 

The great representative of Bath in this century was William 
Prynne. He was grandson by his mother’s side of William 
Sherstone, the first Mayor of Bath under the Elizabethan Charter, 
and he represented Bath in three successive Parliaments. In early 
life, soon after he was called to the Bar, he wrote a book entitled 
“ Histrio Mastrix ” against plays, masquerades, and balls ; some of 
his reflections seeming to be directed against the King, Queen, and 
Church Establishment. He was arraigned in the Star Chamber. 
Whilst in prison he uttered a political libel which brought upon 
him “ the loss of the remainder of his ears, which had been pre- 
viously clipped, and had to pay a second fine of {000.” Space 
forbids speaking mote in detail. By temperament and education 
a democrat, he found himself the advocate of despotic power—by 
religious convidtion an austere Puritan, he was the friend of the 
most profligate Court which ever disgraced the country. 

Of the Restoration in 1660 we need say but little. There was 
great rejoicing in Bath—a grand jubilation, the city conduits ran 
with claret, there was a procession and a banquet and “ 400 
virgins (most in white waistcoats and green petticoats) going two 
and two, bore aloft in their hands crowns, and garlands made in 
the form of crowns, bedecked with all manner of rare and choicest 
flowers.” 

It is to the loyalty manifested by the City of Bath that we must 
attribute the visit of Charles II in the autumn of 1663. From this 
visit began the internal use of the Bath waters. Sir Alexander 
Frazer, who attended the King as chief physician, was the first to 
recommend the drinking as well as the bathing in them. About 
this time a citizen, by name Henry Chapman, was several times 
Mayor. He wrote a very curious work on the Thermal Waters, 
which he entitled “ Thermae Redivivae.” 

On the death of Charles, James II was proclaimed at Bath, even 
before the receipt of the official tidings. He and his consort, Mary 
of Modena, several times visited the city. In 1685 began the 
“ Bloody Assize,” the remembrance of which will never die out in 
the West Country. When the cause of the Duke of Monmouth 
was tuined by the defeat of Sedgemoor, the citizens of Bath were 
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ordered to provide gallows and other necessary gear for the exe- 
cution of such “ rebells”’ as were sent to them, among whom were 
four “traytors” to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. "The Mayor 
was present with the Tithing men and a guard of forty soldiers to 
witness these horrors. 

In April 1687, the “ Declaration of Toleration and Liberty of 
Conscience” was published by James—the next year, 1688, the 
Queen Consort came to Bath, and the birth of the child, afterwards 
known as the Pretender, was attributed in part to the virtues of the 
Cross Bath. 

The Earl of Melfort inscribed on a pillar in the bath a fulsome 
description commencing : 


“In perpetuam Reginae Mariae memoriam quem 
Coelo In Bathonienses thermes ; trradiante 
Spiritus Domini qui fertur super aques 
Trium regnorum haeredis genetricem effecit.” 


The child was born in June, and on the fifth of the following 
November William of Orange landed. 

This incident brings to a close the period of 499 years, from 
1189 onwards, with which this paper deals. 


BATH AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BY-CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


ATH can be whatever you choose to make it. Every 

chapter in this book shows it in a different aspe@. It 

is as prosperous and gay a city to-day as you could wish 

to find, yet wholly unsmirched by the vulgarity that 
usually accompanies those qualities. Any man who wished by 
choice to lead the town life should live in Bath, for it would give 
him all the pleasures and none of the limitations of the city. 

Yet if one choose to ignore its present delights, the city takes 
on an exquisite garb of melancholy. In the early morning, before 
the twentieth century has awakened and filled the streets with 
pleasure, it is possible to see it in quite a different aspeCt—sadder, 
but very beautiful. 

Bath is an empty stage. The scenes set, but the actors all dead 
and the lights out, with the greyness of morning filtering through 
on to the heaped up properties of yesternight—crowns and crooks, 
swords and periwigs and faded satins. 

And Bath is the dream city, the Florence of Landor, and 
Swinburne’s 


“* Oueen enchanted that may not laugh nor weep 
Glad at heart and guarded from change and care like ours.” 


But, whichever way you look at it, the eighteenth century must 
fill your vision, for that great comedy of manners was the piece 
which Bath was built in order to stage. True, it was played out 
in evety part of England and on many a savage and tropical plain, 
but the cast returned, whenever opportunity presented, to lead 
their ideal life in Bath. The generals, the statesmen, the writers, 
the aristocracy, the squires, the artists, the bourgeoisie, the pro- 
fessions, the trades, the parasites, and the criminals—all came when 
they could to this lovely town, which, with dignified taét, set all 
in their proper element and was their chosen setting. The setting 
is all that materially remains. But it is so little altered that it 
evokes inevitably the traditions and memories that we inherit 
from our eighteenth-century ancestors. More—those character- 
istics which the race acquired at that time suddenly flame up 
within us—we recognize Bath as the home of part, at least, of our 
spirit. The chara¢teristics that we inherit from the eighteenth 
century, overlaid though they are by usages and modes of thought 
F 
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of later ages, ate a sense of dignity, of order and proportion, a 
certain rationalism, a natural courtesy. In a word—our good 
mannets. 

Good manners, we ate told, are the outward and visible signs of 
a balanced mind. Their prevalence is the truest measure of 
civilization, for, by their means alone, ate the natural angularities 
of individuals rounded off that they may fit into the complex 
pattern of a civilized society. In communities where bad mannets 
prevail, or many and glaringly different standards of manners, or 
manners affectedly divorced from ethics and prattice, there cannot 
be a united society, and where society is not united, its aim, of 
making possible the leading of an agreeable and cultured life for 
a maximum number of people, is imperfectly attained. 

Progress, so fat as it means anything, is the process of enlarging 
a society with such ideals; of presenting, to an increasing pro- 
pottion of the population, the means of indulging their faculties 
and desires to the utmost extent consonant with morality and the 
continued unity of society; to give to all its members such 
opportunities in life that, at its end, they can say “I have lived 
fully. I have loved well.” 

In the eighteenth century the opportunities of agreeable and 
cultured living, limited though they were, seem to have been 
seized by a high proportion of those to whom birth or fortune 
presented them. And though society was numerically much 
smaller than to-day, it was larger than ever before, and, if we may 
judge from contemporary letters and art, those who did live, lived 
well, and those who drank, drank deep. Bath and London were 
the resorts, and so the principal civilizing influences, of the well- 
to-do community of the eighteenth century. But Bath, by its 
very nature, was far better adapted than the unwieldy and con- 
glomerate capital, for shaping that colle€tion of exclusive nobility, 
rough squires, hoydens, pedants, coquettes, and intolerable bores 
—legacy of two centuries of revolution and discomfort—into a 
social edifice exactly comparable with the architeCture of the period 
—balanced, graded, harmonious. 

With the purposes and achievements of this society we are not 
immediately concerned. Suffice it that ethically it tended towards 
rationalism (it is generally known as the age of reason) which, 
overturned by the romantic and industrial revolutions of the 
century’s close, lost its balance again and fell into materialism. 
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These new factors could not be worked into the mental equation 
that the eighteenth century had evolved to enable its rather limited 
life to be so enjoyably led by those sufficiently enlightened. For 
all its material prosperity and marvellous discoveries, the art of 
living was largely forgotten in Vitoria’s reign. To-day, the 
existence of such an art, immensely changed in the interval, is 
recognized, and its practice occasionally possible. But the formu- 
lation of a new equation, by which an agreeable and cultured life 
may be led, as altered by scientific and social changes, and to an 
extent numerically proportionate to the difference in population 
between the eighteenth and twentieth centuries, will require many 
lifetimes to work out and, perhaps, another Bath to propagate. 

In Bath we ate at first concerned with the men, and their method, 
who laid the foundation of a great age ; with how, once the people 
were assembled, they kept them together in peace and happiness ; 
and how, in a word, they enforced good manners. 

“ Enforced ” is not too strong a word for the methods of Beau 
Nash, who, ridiculed by intervening periods, and in spite of his 
rather pathetic pomposity, was as great a civilizing agentas Addison 
ot Pope. ‘Too elaborate to be quite a gentleman himself, he 
schooled two generations of bores and puppies to merit that 
distinction. “A gentleman,” it has been said, “is a thing of 
patts and no magnitude: one should be a gentleman, and much 
more.” Nash was concerned with the being a gentleman; the 
“much mote ” was beyond him. 

The motives of that showy, bustling, generous soul, whose 
corporeal likeness still presides in the Pump Room over the rites 
he did so much to Stabilize, may be left unprobed. They were 
probably not very exalted. But when he came to Bath as a young 
officer, impecunious and living by his wits, he found the place 
with an undoubted clientéle for whose convenience, however, 
nothing was done. First, these people must be entertained ; 
next, they must be kept together; thirdly, they must be lodged. 
The order in which he set these considerations suggests that Nash 
looked at the problem from a sound commercial standpoint, and, 
anyhow, people in Queen Anne’s time wete not ovet-nice as to 
their comfort. 

In 1704, therefore, the first Pump Room was built, and in 1708 
the first (Harrison’s) Assembly Rooms, a band played under 
the trees in the Grove, Hartison’s walks were laid out, and the 
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city began to spread outside the old walls, first to the north and 
west, then to the south-east. 

The two public buildings were his principal instruments for 
welding the elements into a society. Round them was drawn the 
fairy circle in which Nash was king and his wishes law. The 
success of his entertainments led to his next step—the issuing of 
social and sumptuaty laws, the enforcement, in fact, of good 
mannets. His code, which is sufficiently important and amusing 
to be reproduced in full, was posted in the Pump Room, and had 
the secondary effect of investing the round of pleasure with a novel 
dignity and an attractive, if fictitious, importance. 

[1] That a visit of ceremony at first coming, and another at going 
away, ate all that is expected or desired by ladies of quality 
and fashion—except impertinents. 

[2] That ladies coming to the ball appoint a time for their foot- 
men coming to wait on them home, to prevent disturbance 
and inconvenience to themselves and others. 

[3] That gentlemen of fashion never appearing in a morning 
before the ladies in gowns and caps show breeding and 
respect. 

[4] That no person takes it ill that anyone goes to another’s play, 
ot breakfast, and not theits—except captious by nature. 

[5] That no gentleman give his ticket for the balls to any but 
gentlewomen. . N.B.—Unless he has none of his acquain- 
tance. 

[6] That gentlemen crowding before the ladies at the ball show 
ill-manners, and that none do so for the future—except such 
as respect nobody but themselves. 

[7] That no gentleman or lady take it ill that another dances 
before them—except such as have no pretence to dance at all. 

[8] That the elder ladies and children be content with a second 
bench at the ball, as being past, or not yet come to perfection. 

] That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes obsetve 

them. N.B.—This does not apply to the Have-at-Alls. 
[10] That all whisperers of scandal be taken for their authors. 

] That all repeaters of such lies and scandal be shunned by all 
company—except such as have been guilty of the same crime. 
N.B.—Several men of no character, old women and young 
ones of questioned reputation, are great authors of lies in 
this place, being of the sect of Levellers, 
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These laws, and other sumptuary decrees, he enforced to the 
utmost of his power. He objected to gentlemen parading or 
coming to assemblies in riding boots, like the booby in The Way 
of the World, and the historical figure of Lord Peterborough, 
who might be seen any morning in Bath in his blue ribbon and 
top boots, with a fowl or cabbage under his arm which he was 
catrying home for dinner. Ladies were forbidden to attend 
assemblies in white aprons. When the Duchess of Queensberry 
failed to comply, he promptly tore it off her, saying that such 
articles were suitable only for Abigails. It speaks much for his 
personality and the Duchess’s good sense, that she good- 
humoutedly asked his pardon. Most important of all, he dis- 
coutaged the wearing of swords, and though they were still 
carried by some after his time, he was the first reformer in that 
matter. 

Though we may smile at his rules of deportment, we must 
remember they were not put up for fun, but that they were 
necessaty, and, without doubt, have had a permanent influence 
on behaviour. Such a code would not be tolerated to-day, 
howevet much it may be needed. But England in the first half 
of the eighteenth century was painfully self-conscious. ‘Though 
Marlborough could defeat / roi soleil, and stout pattiots pooh-pooh 
the affectations and ragoéts of France, society as a whole had an 
uncomfortable feeling, when comparing itself with the society of 
Paris, of sharing the almost unnoticeable defect of Mr. Salteena. 
By no other assumption can be explained the persistent and savage 
attacks of satirists on vulgarity, and that tedious dramatic type, 
the coxcomb, if they did not recognize them as impediments in 
the progress of society. Goldsmith practically admits as much: 
“Nash,” he says, “ first diffused a desire for society and easiness of 
address among a whole people formerly censured for their reserved 
awkwardness.” 

Nash’s thitd step in the formation of society was the provision 
of accommodation. So long as people were meanly and uncom- 
fortably lodged, such a brilliant society as he aimed at creating 
could not shine very brightly. In this he found that other man of 
the hour—John Wood—whose achievements ate dealt with in 
another chapter. The setting that he devised had an immediate 
effe& upon an age in which architeCture was part of a gentleman’s 
education; and even in 1811 a French visitor wrote that Bath 
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“looks like a city that has been cast in a mould all at once, and 
turned out of it perfectly fresh and youthful.” Yet another 
Frenchman, l’Abbé Prévost, in 1734 considered that “taking all 
things into consideration, the charms of the place ate surpassed by 
that of the society.” 

For Nash was not content with ruling the society he had 
created. He prescribed its curriculum, which remained essentially 
unchanged till the decline of Bath as a social centre after 1830. 
While he subjected visitors to a rigid etiquette, he took care to 
ptovide a regular succession of elegant amusements. Thus 
pleasure-seckers, relieved of the strain of invention and of the more 
rigid decorum of the country or London, surrendered themselves 
to “a sort of Fairy Circle,—if you do not run round in it, you 
cannot run at all or are in everybody’s way.” “A kind of en- 
chantment,” wrote another visitor, “blinds everyone in these 
realms of enjoyment. It is the place in all England to enjoy good 
health and turn it to account. Even the invalids seem to have 
none of those illnesses which spoil enjoyment.” 

The day began fairly early—at least with the more serious health- 
seekers—with a bath, either in the King’s Bath or the Cross Bath, 
between 6 and 9 o’clock. All assembled for breakfast either in 
their lodgings or at the Assembly Rooms, after which the time was 
passed taking the waters, or watching other belated bathers, in 
the Pump Room, until 10.30 or 11 o’clock. ‘This was the most 
fashionable locality, and is vividly described in “ Humphrey 
Clinker”: “‘ The noise of the music playing in the gallery, the 
heat and flavour of such a crowd, and the hum and buzz of their 
conversation gave one the headache and vertigo the first day, but 
afterwards all these things became familiar and even agreeable.” 

During the latter part of the morning a large proportion of this 
crowd adjourned, rather incongruously, to morning service in the 
Abbey and, scarcely with surprise, we learn : 


<< F’en there by meaning looks and cringing bows 
Lhe female Idol her adorer knows.” 


Church ended about noon, and until 2 p.m. or 2.30 the time was 
spent either on the Parades, or riding and walking, or driving ; 
others explored the shop-windows or the newspapers in the 
booksellers. Then came dinner, succeeded by fresh opportunities 
for parading the Pump Room or the Orange Grove. About five 
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o’clock tea was taken, often at the Assembly Rooms, and the 
evening closed either with visits, gambling, a ball, or the theatre. 

A hundred tales could be told of each of these entertainments. 
Till 1745 gambling was organized and public, and Nash derived 
a considerable part of his income from it, 24 per cent. of each 
banker’s winnings in the most popular game—EO. Apart from 
that, he also made his own stakes and is recorded to have been a 
skilful but honest player. Nevertheless, when Lord Chesterfield 
one night heard Nash exclaim, after losing £500, “Is it not sur- 
ptising that my luck should never turn—that I should thus be 
eternally mauled?” he could reply for the generality: “I don’t 
wonder at your losing money, Nash, but all the world is surprised 
where you get it to lose.” After 1745, however, a stop was put 
to public gambling by law, and Nash received a blow from which 
he never recovered. Gaming thenceforward was thrust into the 
dingier sort of taverns, whither professional sharpers skilfully lured 
their victims, made them drunk and fleeced them mote surely than 
ever they could in public. 

The Balls of Bath were considered even more splendid than 
those of London. ‘To our minds, though, and even to a few con- 
temporaries, they seem less attractive. For until the era of the 
country dance, towards 1800, they consisted of an interminable 
succession of minuets danced by only one couple at a time—“‘ a 
succession of insipid animals,” said Matthew Bramble in “ Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” “describing the same dull figure for a whole 
evening on an atea not much bigger than a tailor’s shop board.” 
The most aristocratic couple would “ open the ball” looking, as 
Chesterfield put it, “as if they had been hired to do it and were 
doubtful of being paid.” The heat, the monotony, the /ongueurs 
seem intolerable. But in that ordered age, when deportment was 
a fine art and Bath the school of manners, each couple was eagerly 
ctiticized and the decorum universally admired : 


“ Yet here no confusion, no tumult is known, 
Just order and beauty establish their throne ; 
For order and beauty and just regulation, 
Support all the works of this ample creation.” 


In such a setting and surrounded by youth in all the ardour of 
sele@ion, Nash was in his utmost glory, snubbing the plain, 
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cautioning the fair, dominating all. Anstey, with prophetic eye, 
could see him : 


“In reward for his labours, his virtue and pains 
Footing it now in the Elysian plains, 
Indulg’d, as a token of Proserpine’s favour, 
To preside at her balls in a cream coloured beaver.” 


The drama cannot be said to have flourished at Bath during the 
eatlier part of the century, although the first theatre was built 
in 1705 shortly after Nash’s arrival. In form it was more like a 
lecture theatre than a place of entertainment, though adorned with 
the coats of arms of those who had contributed to its building. 
Persons of quality seem also, to some extent, to have controlled the 
programme. The Tatler tells of two rival ladies, one of whom 
bespoke a tragedy, the other a puppet show for the same night, and 
Chesterfield wrote to Lady Suffolk in 1734 that “ The Countess of 
Burlington bespoke the play ; the audience consisted of seventeen 
souls, of which I made one,” and Lady Bristol, some years earlier, 
found that “there is hardly ever company enough to make the 
house warm.” From Defoe’s criticisms it is evident that the 
theatre had a repertory company at this time. From 1738 to 1745 
there was no theatre at all, such performances as there were being 
held in an inn or in a “cellar” under the Assembly Rooms. But 
after the latter date, Shakespeare, Otway, Farquhar, and the early 
Georgian dramatists began to be performed fairly regularly, and in 
1747 Hippisley set about obtaining a new building. ‘The result 
of the agitation was the opening, in 1750, of the Orchard Street 
Theatre that still exists as the Masonic Hall, the funds having been 
chiefly contributed by John Palmer, a brewer, and father of the 
John Palmer who, taking on several other provincial theatres, 
among which his companies circulated, was so impressed by the 
inefficiency of the travel arrangements that he subsequently 
reformed the mail coach system of the whole country. 

A significant indication of the development, not only of the Bath 
theatre but of manners generally, was the increasing vogue of 
Tragedy after 1750, which favoured the rise of Bath’s particular 
glory—Mrs. Siddons. The excellence of the repertory, to which 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden and Rowe 
were added, is in striking contrast to the wretched stuff given at 
modern resorts and spas. ‘T'rivial as may have been the society of 
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Bath, half a century of schooling had given it a colle@ive sense of 
dignity and order, and, possibly in reaétion from the gaiety of its 
daily life, it discovered the splendour of Tragedy at night. 

In 1772, under the younger Palmer, the Bath theatre entered 
upon its third, most glorious, phase, with Henderson as the star, 
and, in 1788, with the youthful Mrs. Siddons, whom Henderson 
had discovered at Birmingham. ‘“ Hard labour it was,” she has 
confessed, “ for after the rehearsal at Bath I had to go and a& at 
Bristol the same evening, and reaching Bath again, I was obliged 
to represent some fatiguing part there on the next evening .. . 
When I recolleé all this labour of mind and body, I wonder I had 
the strength and courage to support it, interrupted as I was by the 
cates of a mother and by the childish sports of my little ones, who 
were often most unwillingly hushed to silence, from interrupting 
their mother’s studies.” After four years of triumph, the Tragic 
Muse departed to Drury Lane, though she always enjoyed revisiting 
the scenes of her first success. Among Palmet’s other “ finds,” 
who subsequently migrated to London, were Elliston, Middleton, 
Edwin, Macready, and Kean. 

In some ways the most memorable produéts of Bath, though, 
were not Palmetr’s. The Sheridans—Thomas Sheridan, Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Sherry,” settled in Bath in 1770 as a teacher of 
elocution, a composer of gentlefolk and a tuner of aspiring orators. 
Another minister to gentility was already settled there, Thomas 
Linley, teacher of music and singing, whose elder daughter, 
Elizabeth, charmed her contemporaries by her beauty and melody, 
and, after one of the most amazing romances in all history, married 
Robert Brinsley Sheridan in a village near Calais. The tale of it— 
the elopements, convents, duels, public letters, the suffering and 
ecstasy of the lovers—is too various to be told here, and belongs 
to that later, more finished period of Bath society, to which our 
sutvey of the Bath theatre has drawn us on. Both of the Sheridans 
and Linleys, Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney, Miss Austen, Gainsborough, 
the supremely civilized figures of the last thirty years of the century, 
ate the finished produé of the school of manners. In the way that 
we have traced the development of the school so far, their emet- 
gence is rather unaccountable, from the jovial, mutton-and-beef 
society set up by Nash. A great refining influence has so far not 
been touched upon. 

Ralph Allen, with Nash and Wood, is the third moulder of 
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Bath into an epitome of the century. Nash was the drill sergeant 
who impressed the rudiments of civilization into the thick skulls 
of Bath’s visitors. The next step in their civilizing was to turn a 
civil man into a cultured one. Appropriately enough, the symbol 
of the higher life lived on the hills above Bath. It was “ Up at the 
Villa—Down in the City,” but with their respective attributes 
reversed. 

As M. Barbeau expresses it, in the frivolous Bath of Nash’s 
making, Allen represented the solid qualities and virtues of private 
life. He did more. Risen himself from the most humble be- 
ginnings—he began as an assistant in the post office of an obscure 
Cornish town—he was the pattern of a true gentleman, rich, 
powerful, generous, and at the same time the most modest of men, 
and, although surrounded by the brilliant and the wealthy, entirely 
simple in his demeanour. His career is too well-known to require 
an account here. Suffice it that when in the post office at Bath 
he acquired information at the time of the 715, as to the move- 
ments of rebels and secret stores of arms, with which he acquainted 
General Wade, then commanding troops in that city. Wade, in 
return, obtained for him the place of postmaster and gave him 
his natural daughter in marriage. Allen, like Palmer after him, 
then set about reforming the mail system of the whole country, 
introducing greater facilities for cross-country services. This he 
did at his own expense, beginning in 1720, at the age of twenty-six. 
The speculation, hazardous as it was, proved immensely successful, 
and the returns were invested in land and in stone quarries. From 
his quarries at Combe Down he obtained the famous Bath stone 
with which not only the city but houses all over the country began 
to be built. As an advertisement of its beauty, Allen, in 1734, 
set about erecting Prior Park, one of the grandest seats of the many 
built at that date. Previously he had lived in the ornate but 
elegant house, patts of which remain, at the rear of York Street 
and Lilliput Lane (now part of North Parade Passage). 

Prior Park became the centre of a brilliant literary group, into 
which all the intelle&ts of the day were received. Allen had for 
some years cultivated the society of such men when they happened 
to be in Bath, but he does not appear as the patron he subsequently 
became, till Prior Park was at least begun. Pope, who was later 
the brightest of his stars, came to Bath frequently after 1714, and 
most of his friends, among them Gay, Arbuthnot and Bolingbroke, 
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were not infrequently in the city. Pope was delighted with Bath 
in 1714. Writing to Martha Blount he said: 

“T neglect the company of a gteat number of ladies to write this 
letter. From the window where I am seated I command a pro- 
spect of twenty or thirty of them in one of the finest promenades in 
the world, every moment that I take my eye off the paper. . . . I 
have slid, I can’t tell how, into all the amusements of the place. 
My whole day is shared by the Pump assemblies, the walks, the 
chocolate houses, raffling shops, medleys, etc. . . . I endeavour, 
like all awkward fellows, to become agreeable by imitation: and 
observing who ate most in favour with the fair, I sometimes copy 
the civil air of Gascoin, sometimes the impudent one of Nash.” 

The intimacy of Allen with Pope grew out of the shady matter 
of the publication by Kyrle of Pope’s alleged pirated letters. 
Allen so admired their sentiments that, when Pope protested that, 
grieved as he was to find his private thoughts broadcast to the 
world, he felt compelled to set forth at least a corre& version of 
them, Allen came forward with offers to pay all the costs of such a 
new edition. Equivocally as the friendship began, it continued to 
prosper, and Pope frequently went to Prior Park, attracting after 
him first one and then another luminary. By then, too, Pope’s 
sentiments towatds Bath had changed. His flowery meads at 
“ Twitnam ” diseusted him with the rocks and mud and fogs of 
the Avon. Bath became for him “the sulphurous pit” at the 
edge of which—on Allen’s terrace—he could contrive to live, but 
no nearer. With Pope came Warburton, a fierce critic and an 
ambitious divine who, having married Allen’s niece, eventually 
succeeded to Prior Park. James Quin, the actor who “ did not 
know of a better place than Bath for an old cock to roost in” was 
a frequent and entertaining guest, though he could not abide 
Warburton. At other times William Pitt, whose qualities likewise 
attracted Allen, was to be found there, having been given, on Allen’s 
instance, the representation of the borough. Their friendship 
was likewise of the warmest and firmest. The name most nearly 
conneéted with Allen’s, though, is that of Henry Fielding, who 
so often refers to Allen, overtly or by implication, in his novels. 
The first suggestion of any intimacy between the two occurs in 
“ Joseph Andrews,” published in 1742. Fielding was often in Bath 
after 1743, when his wife, whom he worshipped, died there in 
1749, the date of the publication of “Tom Jones.”’ It was for him 
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a period of terrible stress and often of privation when he resided 
for the most part in the little house at Twerton, the home of his 
sister. He is said at this time to have been almost daily at Prior 
Park, and thus there is little doubt that the leading characteristics 
of Squire Allworthy were taken from Allen. Although the 
description of Allworthy’s house and its position does not quite 
tally with Prior Park, it is close enough for us to be sure the latter 
was in Fielding’s mind, while his picture of Allworthy’s hospitality 
might have been written of Allen by Pope to Warburton. After 
referring to those hosts to whom their literary guests are little more 
than servants out of livery, Fielding goes on: “ On the contrary, 
evety person in this house was perfect master of his own time ; 
and as he might at his pleasure satisfy all his appetites within the 
restriction only of law, virtue and religion; so he might, if his 
health required, or his inclination prompted him to temperance, or 
even to abstinence, absent himself from any meals or retire when- 
evet he was so disposed, without even a solicitation to the contrary ; 
for indeed such solicitations from superiors always savour vety 
Strongly of commands.” Again, his house is qualified, obviously 
in allusion to Allen’s, as “ the only one in the kingdom where you 
wete sure to gain a dinner by deserving it.” 

Pitt wrote at Allen’s death that “ mankind has lost in him such 
a benevolent and tender friend as I fear the example of his virtues 
will not have power to raise up to the world again.” Nobody 
quite like Allen has arisen, at Bath or elsewhere, who could have 
as his closest friends the greatest poet, the greatest statesman and 
the greatest novelist of his age, and be extolled by so bitter a critic 
as Warburton as “ the greatest private character that ever appeared 
in any age of the world.” His example, though, did exert as 
powerful an influence on the ambitions of gentlemen as Nash’s 
warm-hearted swagger had on those of raw puppies. He had, 
moreover, formed a centre round which the highest and moét 
deserving society in Bath could revolve. 

After Nash’s death in 1761 and Allen’s in 1764, society in the city 
finally broke up into strata and coteries—a tendency that Nash 
had always and vigorously opposed. The change, though, was 
inevitable, as the natural result of the improvement both in manners 
and thought, that the past half-century had achieved. But while 
we hear a lot of the blue stockings and the Parnassians and the 
chapel-folk, the great crowd of pleasure-seekers remained little 
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changed in mentality, and their attendant crowd of parasites con- 
tinued to prosper. Mrs. Montague could think that “ one may 
live here at as small expense of wit as in any place I ever was in in 
my life.’ And Horace Walpole, who could scarcely be expected 
to enjoy himself amid such jovial familiarity, could find the public 
rooms so insupportable that he had to “ steal his glass” at the 
Cross Bath incognito. “ These watering places,” he wrote, “that 
mimic a capital, add vulgarisms and familiarities of their own that 
I am not young enough to take up with.” Nevertheless, life at 
Bath only reached its fullness of brilliance at the end of the century, 
when the Napoleonic struggle was at its height, and Hannah More 
exclaimed : ‘ Bath, happy Bath, is as gay as if there were no war, 
nor sin, nor misery in the world! We run about all the morn- 
ing lamenting the calamities of the times, anticipating our ruin, 
regretting the general dissipation, and every night we are running 
into every excess, to a degree unknown in calmer times.” 

A kind of intelle@ual a&tivity, moreover, flourished exceedingly 
towards 1770, when Sit John and Lady Miller—he a retired naval 
oflicer—initiated the poetic rites of the Parnassus in their villa at 
Batheaston—“ every Thursday,” observed Horace Walpole, “ and 
all the flux of quality contend for the prizes. A Roman vase, 
dressed with pink ribands and myrtle, receives the poetry; six 
judges select the brightest composition, which the respective suc- 
cessful acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Calliope, kiss her fair hand, 
and ate crowned with myrtle. ... The collection is printed, 
published—yes, on my faith! There are bouts-rimés on a buttered 
muffin by her Grace of Northumberland, recipes to make them 
by Corydon the Venerable (a/as George Pitt), others very pretty 
by Lord P(almerston), some by Lord C(armarthen), many by 
Lady M(iller) herself, that have no fault but wanting metre.” 

Another remarkable lady was the Countess of Huntingdon, 
whose fervour and social position made it possible for the Wesleys 
to come into contaét with the élite of Bath, and thus to carry their 
mission of regeneration into the very heart of “ Satan’s head- 
quarters.” To the Methodists, and to Lady Huntingdon, English 
civilization owed, in great measure, the cleaner and brighter aspect 
that it wore at the end of the century. Until Lady Huntingdon 
took the preachers under her wing, Nash had done his utmost to 
break up their meetings and ridicule their cause. When the great 
lady invited him to her house, at the head of Milsom Street, to 
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hear the Word he was inadilemma. The fountain of ribald amuse- 
ment that shot up when his visit became known, however, pte- 
vented him ever visiting “‘ Lady Huntingdon’s connection” again. 
Nevertheless, they numbered among theit occasional members 
some of the most distinguished men and women of the time—Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, Chesterfield, Chatham, Lady Suffolk, 
Bolingbroke, to mention but five. The chapel in Vineyards that 
was built for Lady Huntingdon remains scarcely touched since 
Horace Walpole visited it in 1786. The mahogany fittings, the 
eagle desks, scarlet cushions and seats on the dais, are exactly as he 
described, and a stone in the wall records that the adjacent paving 
Stones ate her property. There, too, ate the windows that 
Walpole was delighted to find were “ true Gothic windows (yet I 
am not converted).” On the day of his visit, though, the congre- 
gation, apart from a few visitors from curiosity, and some “ honour- 
able women,” was mean; though more distinguished auditors, — 
including bishops, were often secreted in boxes in the gallery. One 
lady at least—the Duchess of Buckingham—made no bones about 
telling Lady Huntingdon what she thought of the new doétrines : 
“It is monstrous,” she said, “‘ to be told that you have a heart as 
sinful as the common wretches that crawl the earth. The do¢trines 
are most impertinent in perpetually endeavouring to level all ranks.” 
A few years later Doctor Johnson administered a similar, but less 
worldly, rebuke to Miss Macaulay, when dining with her at Bath. 
That lady was censured for her partiality to Rousseau’s tenets in 
her then famous “ History of England,” and the Door suggested 
that the admirable principles of equality should at once be put into 
practice, by the footman’s sitting down with them to the table. It 
is not astonishing that Miss Macaulay was deeply shocked at the 
Doétor’s ill-timed levity, for Bath, however interested by theories, 
was not a favourable ground for the practice of republicanism. 
The seed sown by Wesley and Whitfield, however, continued for 
long to bear fruit, the popularity of the Vineyards Chapel being 
later carried on by the Rev. William Jay in Argyle Chapel. The 
more orthodox were attracted after 1767 by the luxurious O@agon 
Chapel (whither now the lover of antique furniture and articles of 
vertu will soon find his way) where Herschel, even then working 
in his spare time on the telescope with which he discovered 
Uranus, was organist. 

The brilliant ladies of Bath, “ the Bath Cats ” as they sometimes 
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alled themselves, deserve a chapter of their own. Mary Chandler, 
rentle poetess, began the strain in mid-century. But it was at its 
lose that they came thickest. Dr. Johnson, though he did not 
ealize his ideal of happiness on the journey to Bath—“ of driving 
riskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman, but she should be one 
vho would understand me and would add something to the con- 
rersation””—found an agreeable circle awaiting him on arrival. 
yet one’s eye lights for preference on the dark little lady with the 
arge brown eyes who came to 13 Queen Square in the winter of 
(797. We can picture the arrival at this instant: Jane and 
alizabeth Austen with mamma in the hall, and the landlady—“ a 
at woman in mourning and a little black kitten that runs about 
he Staircase.” There is the argument about rooms: Elizabeth 
oressing mamma to have the apartment within the drawing-room, 
ind Mrs. Austen, “‘ so much stronger than in Paragon” the previous 
yeat, disregarding the double flight of stairs and taking Jane with 
1er to the floor above, “where we have two very nice sized rooms, 
with dirty quilts and everything comfortable,” and the view from 
he window which “is rather picturesque, as it commands a pro- 
spective view of the left side of Brock Street, broken by three 
Lombardy poplars in the garden of the last house in Queen’s 
Parade.” ‘There is a lot in Jane Austen’s letters about bonnets, 
und visitors’ lists, and gauzes, and the faces in the Pump Room, and 
walks and expeditions. Then there was the grand gala in the 
Sydney Gardens, opened at the end of Pulteney Street ten years 
eatlier. ‘‘ Even the concert,” she says, ‘‘ will have more than its 
usual charm for me, as the Gardens are large enough for me to 
vet pretty well beyond the reach of its sounds.” It was, of 
course, Bull the Bath bookseller who bought the manuscript of 
“Northanger Abbey,” with its series of cameo-groups of Bath 
life in 1800, for £10, and was glad to sell it back again for the 
same price unpublished some years later. 

But all this time, through the enchantment of fashions, and 
coteries and assemblies of brilliant life, and perfecting civilization, 
peer out the causes of it all—the doctors. During the previous 
centuty there had been many distinguished physicians, and in the 
eighteenth century they kept pace with the demand. ‘There was 
Moysey, for whom Chesterfield shows such affection in his letters ; 
Hartley, whose “ Observations on Man ” were long famous ; Dr. 
Oliver, correspondent of Pope and inventor of the biscuits which, 
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with the produétions of Sally Lunn the pastry-cook, and the even 
better-known buns, have given Bath a world-wide farinaceous fame ; 
Cheyne, too, whose work on the Bath waters was approved by 
Doétor Johnson, of whom Pope wrote, “he is so very a child in 
true simplicity of heart that I love him as he loves Don Quixote, 
for the most moral and reasoning madman in the world.” The 
satirists, to a man, fastened on the doétors. Steele bantered them 
with curing him in a week of more distempers than he ever 
had in his life. But Smollett, who for some reason gave up his 
project of settling as a doctor in Bath himself, introduced them as 
“so many ravens hovering round a carcass,” who each employed 
touts in London to recommend them to the diseased nobility. 

Intensely human, the microcosm of a splendid century, the 
epitome of an age’s pleasures and thought and progress, Bath is 
none the less the 


“< City lulled asleep by the chime of passing years.” 


Every house has its tales of love and death, of farce and tragedy. 
There is one house, grey and grave in age, on whose heavy-barred 
windows brief notes of the play are scratched idly, and in anguish. 
The panes, transparent enough, look on to episodes invisible to 
us. “‘ Mrs. Devereux” and “ Dr. and Mrs. Sheppard 1759 ”* are 
cut there. ‘‘ Dear Betty Webb ”—rudely, with a lover’s ring. 


“All other shepherds think me fair, 
BUT ONe ee 


neatly, wistfully, traced by a Fanny Mordant who knew her Pope. 
“Charming Stella, lovely creature,” “Oh! death thou pleasing 
end of human woe,” and “ Elizabeth Moon, if I’m not mistoke— 
she’s gone before,”—the ghosts speak hauntingly. And here is 
tragedy that you can verify in books, for the man was killed in a 
duel and the lady killed herself : 


* James Earl of Strathmore is dead and gone, 
and quite, quite gone. 
Lady Fanny Erskine 
I am but what you made me.” 


PRESENT-DAY BATH 


BY A. E. NORBURN, M.D. 


HE chapters of this book have so largely dealt with the 

past history of Bath that the question may now arise—What 

is present-day Bath ? Is it a “ruin ” as in the times of the 

Saxon Chronicle? Is it an empty stage with the actors all 
dead and the lights out? To these questions we answer, No! 
The past is always in a certain degree dead; as each to-morrow 
dawns the preceding day dies, but not of necessity all that 
occutred yesterday. In many respects, perhaps, in no city is the 
past more alive and in evidence than in Bath, dovetailed into a 
present throbbing with modern life and with all the accompani- 
ments of modern civilization. 

It is not given to every generation to produce equally eminent 
men and women, nor to be distinguished by equally striking 
characteristics. As Ulysses said, ‘‘ From the stubble you may guess 
the grain” ; so from the heritage of past generations we may well 
estimate the “ grain” of those who went before. Still, Bath is no 
Stubble field but a land of vigorous growth. In looking back, 
this somewhat unromantic and commonplace twentieth century 
must confess that “there were giants in those days.” In these 
days of democracy, when there are so many fingers in the political 
pie, it is less easy for men of originality and foresight to get their 
ideas carried out, if at all, without being pruned and moulded by 
those of mote limited outlook, while half-baked and ill-thought-out 
schemes may obtain more success than they intrinsically merit. 

However, Bath has been fortunate in having both amongst her 
public men and private citizens those who have taken a real 
interest in her welfare and progress, and we shall try to show that 
whatever contributed to her greatness in the past contributes also 
to her distinétion in the present day. 

An ambitious Parliamentary Bill has just been prepared whereby 
power is being sought to make new roads, to widen existing 
natrow Streets, and in other ways to improve the city. 

The Great Roman Bath which was uncovered about fifty years 
ago was never known to the fashionable folk who disported 
themselves here in the eighteenth century. It is there, the same 
bath and lined with the same lead as in Roman times, with sur- 
toundings restored in accordance with what probably existed 
in its early days. It is no longer used by bathers, but is now 
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inhabited only by goldfish who have learnt to feed out of their 
keepet’s hand. But the reason that this and the other Roman 
baths are no longer used is that beside them has grown up a 
Bathing Establishment second to none, with every modern 
appliance and convenience. This is further spoken of in another 
chapter. 

The eighteenth-century architeCture, so well described elsewhere, 
is with us still, to be appreciated and admired by all who visit the 
city, and some of the modern houses have features similar to those 
of that date. Among more recent buildings the Technical College, 
Municipal offices, and adjoining Art Gallery are no mean additions 
to a city even with the unique architeCtural advantages of Bath. 
The central block is the Guildhall which was commenced in 1766 
and completed in 1775; it is surmounted by a blind figure of 
Justice holding the sword and scales. The Banqueting Room, 
reached by the grand oak Staircase, measures 80 feet by 40 feet ; 
it is 31 feet high. It is illuminated by three elaborate glass 
chandeliers which reflect the ele€tric light that has taken the place 
of the original candles, and on the walls are many full-length 
portraits by Reynolds and other artists. 

Here at various times have been entertained to luncheon, and 
in other ways, eminent men from all parts of the Empire—sailors, 
soldiers, Premiers of the self-governing Dominions, statesmen, the 
British Association, and other distinguished bodies. In the 
adjoining committee room are busts of Richard (Beau) Nash and 
Ralph Allen. 

The modern additions consist of wings north and south designed 
by the late J. M. Brydon to harmonize with the central Guildhall. 
The south wing contains the Municipal Buildings, the north wing 
the Technical Schools. Adjoining the last named are the Art 
Gallery, Reference Library, and Lending Library. The collection 
of paintings, including works by the Barkers and other Bath 
artists, is well worth seeing, and the book lover will find many 
books of interest, both ancient and modern, in the Reference 
Library. 

The Royal Literary Institution and Museum contains the cele- 
brated Moore collection of fossils, an extensive ornithological 
collection, and many fine Roman relics. At the end of Pulteney 
Street is the Holburne Museum, containing a valuable colle&tion 
of china, glass, and plate, and many interesting pictures. 
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As tegatds the Abbey Church, much has been done in this 
century owing to the zeal and energy of the present Reétor, the 
Venerable S. A. Boyd, Archdeacon of Bath. He has not allowed 
this fine monument to the piety and generosity of past generations 
to suffer from neglect, but has done a great deal to improve and 
adorn both the interior and the exterior and to keep the sacred 
edifice in a thoroughly safe and sound condition, worthy of the 
high purpose for which it stands. The flying buttresses of the 
nave wete made solid to sustain the thrust of the roof, which is 
considerable ; the pinnacles on the turrets of the tower and east 
end were renewed, and the west front restored. In the year 1913 
the organ, then placed in the north and south bays of the tower, 
was taken down and re-erected in the north transept on a beautiful 
and dignified loft from the designs of the late Sir Thomas Jackson, 
Bt., R.A., at a cost of £3500. Recently the eastern extremity of 
the south choir aisle has been fitted up and dedicated as a War 
Memorial Chapel. Also the first portion of a new cloister, just 
outside the south wall of the Abbey Church, running from the 
south transept nearly to the west end, has been completed and is in 
use as a choir vestry. This work, at a cost of £5000, was carried 
ee under the direction of the same architect as that of the organ 

ott. 

In the Pump Room, furnished with original Chippendale 
furniture, with the ancient clock, statue of Beau Nash, and two 
Sedan chairs, reminiscent of the eighteenth century, we find during 
the spring and autumn seasons, and more ot less all the year round, 
a congtegation of various ages, and of varying walks in life, 
drinking the waters, reading the papers, discussing the events of 
the day and listening to the music which proceeds from the 
gallery. These waters are identical in every way, in temperature 
and taste, with those taken by Mr. Pickwick, after which he “ felt 
much better.” Present-day drinkers pronounce the same verdict. 
The irrepressible Sam Weller described the waters in a way that 
has not been surpassed when he said they had the taste of “ warm 
flat irons.” We all know that whatever their taste, and this is 
by no means unpleasant, their value is not due to their slight 
ferruginous element, but to their radioactive qualities. Here also 
may be seen the glasses, originally white, varying from a pale 
lemon tint to an orange colour, according to their length of service. 
Not only is royalty at times present to follow Mr. Pickwick’s 
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example, but representatives of all classes and from all parts of the 
Empire may be met here; while the poorest in the Jand are 
provided with the same facilities as regatds baths and drinking of 
the waters at the Royal Mineral Water Hospital, dealt with in 
another chapter. é as 

We have already heard of the notable people who either visited 
ot resided in Bath in bygone days. The natural advantages of 
Bath, its attra€tive surroundings, its social and other amenities, 
Still draw people at varying periods of their lives from all parts of 
the United Kingdom and from distant parts of the Empire to take 
up their residence here. All classes of the community—social, 
professional and commercial—are thus constantly recruited, by 
which means Bath is always kept up to date. Following Nelson’s 
example, many officers of the senior service, admirals and others, 
have chosen this for the home of their retired days. The same is 
true of the army. Survivors of the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and of many warts on the outposts of Empire have settled 
here, as well as other travellers and explorers. The late Lord 
Roberts was a frequent visitor to Bath, where his sister, Mrs. 
Sherston, lived. (Readers will remember that the first Mayor of 
Bath, under Queen Elizabeth’s Charter, was William Sherstone, 
1590.) He chose the North Somerset Yeomanry to be his body- 
guard during the Boer War, and we remember seeing him review 
them on Lansdown. The city presented him with an equestrian 
statuette in silver of his only son, who was killed in that war. 
During his visits to Bath, the first soldier of the Empite—emeritus 
miles Chrifi—was a tegular attendant at the Abbey, where he 
sometimes attracted more attention than his modesty or the 
occasion required. 

Of statesmen who have frequently visited the city—and they 
ate many—Bath has no more ardent admirer than Lord Rosebery. 
He looks upon the beauty of the surroundings of Bath in the 
springtime as unequalled. One of the most promising statesmen 
of recent years was Lord Alexander Thynne, brother of the Marquis 
of Bath. At the time of the war he was one of the M.P.’s for this 
city and also held the important post of Chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County Council. Among those 
of whom the war took toll, he was one who could ill be spared, 
and one whom his constituents expected, and would have loved, 
to see in the highest responsible positions. 
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Literary people have continued to come to Bath since the 
eighteenth century. 

Frederic Harrison spent the last years of his life in Bath and 
took much interest in its doings. We still have amongst us 
Professor Sonnenschein, and Mr. George Saintsbury, whose 
literary work needs no commendation at our hands. To him we 
ate indebted for the chapter “ Bath in Literature,” which, we are 
sure, will delight all our readers. The author of that striking 
poem “ The Day,” which was published at the beginning of the 
Great War, is still to be seen at the G.W.R. station. Mr. Chappell 
has published a book containing this and other poems, and also a 
wotk on “ The Iron Road.” 

Space forbids our mentioning the many other writers who have 
resided here at various times and made Bath the Joca/e of their 
Stories, among them being Madame Sarah Grand, the present 
Mayoress of Bath, “ Rita,” Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson. 

In the Great War, Bath took her part not only in sending her 
full share of men to the front—and many Bath men were among 
the First Hundred Thousand—but in supporting a large War 
Hospital to which men were sent direct from the fighting line. 
At first the War Office built, on the bungalow system, a hospital 
for 500 men, but they were so pleased with the work carried on 
that they enlarged the accommodation to about 1250. The 
original building is now used as a Pensions Hospital for the 
south-west part of the country. A tablet will be seen in the Abbey 
on the south wall of the nave in memory of Dr. G. H.-H. Almond, 
attached to the 1st Cavalry Brigade, who was killed in 1918, just 
as the tide of victory set in. 

Bath is well provided with music. There is an excellent Winter 
Orchestra of fifteen performers, under Jan Hurst, which plays 
every afternoon and evening in the Concert Hall and provides 
much enjoyment for even the most critical of our visitors. Music 
is also provided in the Pump Room during the mornings. Dances 
ate atranged during the week, both in the afternoon and evening. 
In the summer time music is provided by military bands which are 
usually changed every week, and at various times concert parties 
give entertainments in the open air. Besides these regular con- 
certs the services of the most distinguished singers and instrument- 
alists are engaged at frequent intervals. There is a flourishing 
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Bath Choral and Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. H. T. Sims, 
which gives a performance in the autumn and in the spring, 
sele@ting some work of the great composers—Handel, Elgar, 
Dvofék, etc. It has a choir of about eighty and an orchestra of 
forty members. For the solos leading artistes come down from 
London. 


“ Bor music, sweet music, has charms to controul, 
And Tune up each passion that ruffles the soul ! 
"Twas music that brought a man’s wife from Old Nick, 
And at Bath has the power to recover the sick.” 


ANSTEY, I79I. 


As might be expected in a city so rich in literary traditions, there 
ate many flourishing societies devoted to the study and promotion 
of literature and the arts. 

In the Theatre Royal, which has been renovated and brought 
up to date, fresh companies come every week, among them 
being Benson’s Shakespearean Company, the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, and the Lena Ashwell Players. There is an excellent 
Amateur Operatic Society, and during their week the theatre is 
always crowded. Plays lately performed include The Duchess of 
Dantzig and Patience. 

The Recreation Ground has a charming situation at the back of 
Pulteney Street ; it was much admired by the Australian cricketers. 
Several county matches are played here during the season, and 
during the Cricket Week various social functions take place in 
connection with it. 

Three Golf Courses on different sides of Bath provide facilities 
for the devotees of that game. There are also many Lawn Tennis 
grounds, some with hard courts, and several Bowling Greens. ‘The 
country around is hunted by the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds and 
the Avon Vale Hunt. 

Bath has a number of good hotels as well as boarding houses and 
private apartments. More than once we have heard some globe- 
trotter say that he has never been in a mote comfortable hotel 
than the one he stayed in at Bath. Apartments can be obtained in 
many of the fine old houses, where the furniture and service leave 
nothing to be desired. 

As a shopping centre Bath is frequented by people from many 
miles around. Several establishments have recently had new 
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frontages and the premises generally have been brought up to date. 
Many visitors from abroad, in addition to undergoing personal 
renovation in health and appearance, procure a complete equipment 
of clothing here and take out with them a supply of furniture, 
antique or modern, of which thete is an excellent choice. Much 
of the furniture sold by well-known London firms is made in Bath. 
During the season the principal shopping centre in Bath is full of 
animation ; the streets are lined with motors, and a few well-turned- 
out catriages and pairs are still to be seen. The shops are well 
patronized, and much merry conversation goes on among those 
looking into the windows. Altogether we ate reminded of the 
West End of London on a small scale. 

Bath is well equipped with educational facilities. We do not 
often now see 


ce 


. . « the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school” 


—though, whatever the schools were in Shakespeare’s time, they 
produced the men who founded the Empire—but there are many 
private establishments, both for boarders and day scholars, where 
with smiling morning face happy boys and girls are educated in 
accordance with modern ideas and modern methods. 

In addition there are many larger schools. Near the tram 
terminus on Combe Down is the Monkton Combe Junior School, 
in a most healthy position at an altitude of over 500 feet; a 
little way beyond is the Senior School. In all there is provision 
for about 300 boatders, and a few day-boarders are also received. 
The school has a good record in preparing boys for the Universities, 
the Services, and other professions. The religious teaching is that 
of the Church of England. 

On Lansdown Hill stands the Royal School for Officers’ 
Daughters. It was opened in 1865 for the education of orphan 
daughters of army officers, and has accommodation for over 150 
pupils, with grounds 88 acres in extent. A new memorial wing 
is now in course of erection. A little higher up is Kingswood 
School for the sons of Wesleyan ministers, with accommodation 
for about 300 boys. It was built to replace, on a larger scale, the 
school founded in 1748 by John Wesley at Kingswood, near Bristol. 

In Portland Place is a High School for Girls ; arrangements 
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ate made for boarders. In Broad Street is the Grammar School 
founded in 1553 by King Edward VI; the present building was 
erected in 1752. Amongst its famous pupils may be mentioned 
William Prynne, M.P., Dr. Charles Parry, Thomas De Quincey, 
Sir Sidney Smith, and Sir Bartle Frere, but these names do not 
nearly exhaust the list. ; 

There is a school at Prior Park for boys of Roman Catholic 
parentage, and at Downside, between Bath and Shepton Mallet, 
is a much larger and well-equipped school under the direction of the 
Monks of the Benedictine Order. 

The newly opened University of Bristol is within easy reach, and 
many young people living in Bath avail themselves of the in- 
Struction given there. Clifton College is equally near. 


“Tet knowledge grow from more to more.” 


The geographical and climatic advantages of Bath enable it to 
show a series of vital statistics which may well be envied by less 
fortunate communities. The water supply is of great purity and 
is derived from springs which flow out at two geological levels. 
The water of the upper series collects on the clay of the Fuller’s 
Earth which separates the Great and Inferior Oolite ; the lower 
and more constant springs issue from the Midford sands between 
the base of the Inferior Oolite and the Lias. The reservoirs can 
Store over sixty million gallons, the largest being at Monkswood, 
seven miles away among the hills to the north-east. 

Bath may claim to have had some share in the pioneer work 
connected with the Infant Welfare movement in this country, 
since a voluntary Baby Visiting Association was in existence as far 
back as 1907. The complete scheme at the present time includes 
an Ante-Natal Clinic, the Supervision of Midwives, a Distri& 
Midwifery Service, a Maternity Home, a Health Visiting Depart- 
ment, Infant Welfare Centres, and the Provision of “ Grade A ” 
Milk to Mothers and Children. All these attivities are dire@ly or 
indirectly controlled by the Maternity and Child Welfare Sub- 
Committee of the Health Committee. Except in connection with 
the supervision of midwives and with health visitors, the work is 
carried on in close association with certain voluntary societies on 
a plan designed to ensure that freedom of ation on the part of the 
societies shall be combined with adequate control by the Council 
of expenditure of money from the rates. 
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Seven miles from Bath, in a lovely situation, is the Winsley 
Sanatorium. It is intended for cases of early pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in adults from the three counties, Somerset, Gloucester, 
and Wilts. The city owns fourteen beds. 

We cannot conclude this brief sketch without referring to the 
Bath Buns for which the city has been famous for many generations. 
They are made according to the original recipe and are very different 
from those sold under the same name in other places. Residents 
often send them to friends at a distance who ate especially pleased 
if they arrive on the day of a tea-party. 

Bath Oliver Biscuits, so named from their inventor, Dr. Wm. 
Oliver, have been famous since the eighteenth century. That 
learned and popular doétor bequeathed the recipe to his faithful 
coachman, and from that day to this their sale has continued to 
increase. Several tons are sent away weekly from the modern 
factory in which they are made, and they are to be found in the 
leading hotels and clubs all over the country and in many places 
abroad. 

They are excellent at dinner with cheese. 


“ So the feast was concluded as far as I hear, 


To the great satisfaction of all who were there.” 
Batu, 1766. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE BATH SPRINGS 


POeReeH RASTA. M.A., SC.D,, M,INST:M<M., F.G.S. 


HE high temperature of the Bath springs, their saline 

character and their content of radioactive substances all 

combine to show that the waters must rise from a great 

depth. If we take the average temperature of normal 
spring water at 50° F. and that of the Bath springs at 120°F., 
this gives an excess of 70° F. above the normal. Accepting the 
usual temperature gradient in England as being 1° F. for every 
64 feet of depth, this makes the position of the ultimate source 
4480 feet below the surface. This figure must however be 
regarded as a minimum, since no allowance is here made for 
cooling on ascent. ‘This is an unknown factor, and sufficient data 
ate not available for a reliable estimate. In any case the depth 
is unlikely to be less than 5000 feet. This water then is obviously 
something very unlike the ordinary surface springs fed by atmo- 
spheric waters circulating in the upper layers of the earth’s crust. 

In some instances the high temperature of thermal springs has 
been attributed to heat produced by fri€tion between rock-masses 
along lines of fra€ture, but in this case there is little to support that 
view. In particular it does not in any way account for the saline 
character and the radioactivity of the waters ; there is little or no 
indication of any recent movement among the rocks of the district, 
and no earthquakes appear to be recorded in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

It has been pointed out that analysis of the waters shows the 
presence of the various saline constituents in proportions differing 
gteatly from those found in sea-water, and it is impossible to 
attribute the supply to percolation from marine sources. It is 
necessaty to conclude therefore that this and similar thermal 
springs in other countries are fed by water of deep-seated or, as 
it may well be called, volcanic origin. 

The problem of the origin of such waters was studied many 
yeats ago by the famous Austrian geologist, Eduard Suess, 
principally in conne@tion with the Karlsbad springs in Bohemia. 
He came to the conclusion that they differ fundamentally from the 
watets of normal springs, which are simply rain that has circulated 
through the superficial crust of the earth to a comparatively small 
depth. Saline thermal waters rich in radioactive material are 
believed to be derived dire&tly from the heated volcanic zone 
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that must everywhere lie at a greater or less depth within the earth. 
All volcanic produéts contain water, together with other volatile 
substances, as shown by the clouds of steam and vapour that issue 
during eruptions ; it is probable that at great depths this water 
does not exist as such, but as hydrogen and oxygen, which combine 
during ascent; to this type Suess applied the term jwenile, to 
express the fa& that it is newly formed, and has never before taken 
part in the general circulation. Although the Bath waters are 
not so hot as those of Karlsbad, and do not rise in a district of 
comparatively recent volcanic activity, yet there are strong points 
of resemblance, especially in the high degree of radioadtivity, and 
it seems reasonable to assign them to the juvenile type. 

It is clear that the uprise of such waters involves the existence of 
a pronounced fra€ture in the earth’s crust, communicating with 
the heated regions below. In the case of the Bath springs it is 
not difficult to account on geological grounds for the existence of 
such a fracture. 

The City of Bath lies on the eastern margin of the North Somerset 
ot Radétock coalfield, which is itself situated on the northern side 
of the highly disturbed Mendip region, forming part of the ancient 
chain of folded rocks that can be traced from the Belgian coalfield 
under the south of England through South Wales and further to 
the extreme west of Ireland. All along this great belt the Carboni- 
ferous and older rocks were much broken and disturbed before 
the deposition of the Triassic and Jurassic systems, which now 
form most of the surface in Somersetshire. These are flat-lying 
and almost undisturbed. Again in the western Midlands there is 
another conspicuous belt of broken rocks of old date, running 
north and south, forming the Malvern Hills and the May Hill 
distri€t, and clearly traceable as far as the neighbourhood of 
Tortworth in Gloucestershire. At this point the ridge of folded 
tocks appears to split, one branch turning south-west and running 
just west of Bristol (Clifton Downs, etc.). The other branch 
bends very slightly to the east, and passes almost under the City of 
Bath, its direction being indicated by small inliers of Carboni- 
ferous Limestone at Codrington Court, Wick Rocks, and south- 
west of Tracy Park. At this point, therefore, the east and west 
lines of folding and fra€ture of the Mendip system are met by the 
similar north and south lines of the Malvern system. Obviously 
whete two lines of disturbance cross is likely to be a point of extra 
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weakness, and it is highly significant that the Bath waters rise just 
at this point. This accounts satisfactorily for the rapid rise of 
the waters through the older rocks from a great depth. In a 
similar way the Hotwells spring at Clifton marks the crossing of 
the western branch of the fold-system mentioned above, and the 
line of uplift which runs due east from Hotwells through Kings- 
wood to Wick Rocks, and has been revealed by a deep boring at 
Lucknam in Wilts. , 

As before mentioned, the city itself lies on rocks belonging to 
the newer and less disturbed series, chiefly Lias and Oolites. The 
Lias consists mainly of impervious clays with limestone bands ; 
below it come the Rhaetic beds, also for the most part impervious 
and varying considerably in thickness. Where these have been 
penetrated in one or two deep borings they were found to be 
underlain by red rocks of Triassic age, from which hot water 
flowed. Evidently, then, the Rhaetic and Liassic clays seal up the 
water to some extent, and the exact points of outflow must be 
determined by some small and more or less accidental fissures that 
penetrate the clays, probably one or more small faults which are 
difficult to detect in an area covered with buildings, and likewise 
overlain by superficial deposits. 

For the purposes of the present note I have had the opportunity 
of examining some specimens of the material deposited by the 
springs, kindly supplied by Mr. John Hatton, the Director of the 
Baths ; also by the good offices of Dr. King-Martyn I have been 
enabled to see a collection of material from the same sources, made 
many yeats ago by Mr. J. W. Morris and described in a locally 
ptinted and now scatce pamphlet.1 Mr. Morris confined his 
attention largely to the organic contents of the deposits, and 
especially to the materials found within hazel nuts. These he 
identified, quite correctly, as including minerals formed by the 
thermal waters, especially aragonite and iron sulphides. Some 
ctystals determined by Mr. Morris as celestine appear to be in 
reality strontianite. The organic remains include some of quite 
recent origin, both animal and vegetable, while others were almost 
certainly derived from the underlying Rhaetic strata; it was the 


1 “Notes on the Results of a Microscopical Examination of the Sands of the King’s Bath, 
and of the Contents of Hazel Nuts colle¢ted from the Conduits of the Mineral Baths,” by 
J. W. Morris, 10 pp., printed by F. Curtis and Sons, Bath. No date. 
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presence of these that led Mr. Morris to conclude that “ the 
mineral waters have their origin in some volcanic region to which 
marine sources have made contribution.” The first part of this 
deduétion, as to a volcanic origin, is, as we have seen, quite 
justified, but the marine contribution was second-hand material, 
which had long formed part of terrestrial rocks. As to the nature 
and composition of the iron sulphides and other metallic minerals 
identified by Mr. Mortis, something will be said at a later stage. 
Most of his identifications are quite correét. The hazel nuts and 
other recent organic materials do not really throw much light on 
the problem, though they are of some interest in themselves. 

The whole of the lower part of the city, around the springs, 
Stands on a bed of gravel and sand, deposited by the Avon when 
running at a higher level than at present. The thermal waters 
must necessarily pass through these sands, which are referred to 
in many of the published descriptions of excavations carried on 
at an early date, as for example by William Smith in 1810.1 It is 
therefore difficult or impossible, when dealing with samples 
obtained from the baths or from the reservoirs below, to decide 
how much of them belongs to this superficial sand-bed, and how 
much has been brought up from depth by the waters. Mr. Morris 
in his pamphlet notes that the sand from the springs examined by 
him is quite different from the modern sands of the Avon, but the 
excessive leaching by the continuous flow of hot water on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the addition of material from 
solution, which has undoubtedly taken place, would naturally 
bring about an alteration in the appearance of the sands. It is 
probable, as before noted, that some of the lighter organic material 
has been brought up from depth; there is likewise a group of 
minerals clearly formed in place from the thermal waters, as will 
appear in the subsequent descriptions, but it is very doubtful 
whether any of the sand grains in the ordinary sense of the term 
ate due to the springs. 

The samples supplied to me by Mr. Hatton, which were for 
the most part collected from the Baths about 1912, include three 
fairly distin types, as follows : 


1 

See, for example, Townsend, “Geological and Mineralogical Researches (The Charaéter of 
Moses),”’ Bath, 1824, p. 197. Mr. Townsend then saw the water coming up through the 
blue clay (Lias) below the sands. 
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[2] Pale grey coarse-textured and even-gtained sand (King’s 
Spring). 

[4] Pale grey fine-grained rather loamy material with much carbon, 
but little iron (Cross Spring, 1912). 

[¢] Bright-red ochreous material, very rich in iron. 

A colleétion of similar samples can be seen in the galleries of the 
Museum of the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution at Bath. 

As the first type is in many ways the most interesting, a short 
description may be given of the deposit from the King’s Spring 
and of the methods used in its investigation. 

When washed in running water a small amount of black organic 
matter of recent origin floated off, together with a very little grey 
mud. The sand was then concentrated by panning in the usual 
way, leaving a fairly large heavy fraction. 

Under the microscope the light fraction was found to consist 
mainly of angular to sub-angular grains of quartz, of very vatying 
size and some range of colour, e.g. pinkish, greenish, and so on, 
but many of the grains, and especially the smallest ones, are colour- 
less and often water-clear ; the significance of this last fat will be 
discussed later. A few opaque colourless grains appear to be 
chert and there is some red jasper and a fair amount of yellow 
rounded grains of iron oxide. 

The heavy concentrate was examined in considerable detail. 
To a horse-shoe magnet it yielded a few grains of magnetite, but 
most of the black grains were non-magnetic. It was then 
separated in bromoform of density about 2-9, and the grains that 
sank, a considerable quantity, were divided into two portions. 
One portion when boiled with pure concentrated hydrochloric 
acid yielded a green solution, which contained much iron, but 
no teaction for copper could be obtained. The other half was 
mounted for microscopic examination. The most abundant con- 
Stituent was iron sulphide, mostly as marcasite, though a few 
crystals of pyrite also appear to be present. The other minerals 
found were those usual in the heavy fractions of most sands, such 
as zitcon, tourmaline, staurolite, kyanite, and garnet. All of the 
last-named group have a rolled and water-worn appearance and 
ate evidently derived from older deposits, but it is quite clear that 
the marcasite has grown in place, having been deposited in its 
present form, as aggregates and bunches of small crystals, by the 
thermal waters. 
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The second type [4], the grey loam, is represented by material 
collected from the Cross Spring in 1912. 

On washing there floated off a good deal of dark-coloured 
organic matter, apparently of recent origin. There was copious 
effervescence with dilute acid. After this treatment there was 
left a dark grey sand, containing a good deal of carbonaceous 
material, apparently distin@ from the organic matter previously 
removed, and suggesting derivation from the Coal Measures. 
There was also a good deal of white mica. When the coaly 
matter had been removed the remaining sand was much like that 
of type [a], but of much finer grain. ; 

The sample was then treated as before described. The lighter 
portion consisted mainly of angular, sub-angular and rounded 
grains of quartz, rounded grains of opaque iron oxide, and not 
much besides. In the heavy residue from bromoform separation, 
marcasite, pyrite, haematite, and ilmenite were all abundant, with 
perhaps a little copper pyrites, though this last is uncertain. The 
other derived minerals were muscovite, zircon, tourmaline, garnet, 
rutile, and a very little chloritoid. 

Essentially this type differs only from type [a] in the size of 
grain and in the presence of much coaly matter. 

The third type of deposit is represented by samples collected 
from the King’s and the Old Royal Springs. In each instance 
the material is of a bright-red or brownish-red colour, obviously 
vety ferruginous; it may well be described as ochre.1 The 
material from the King’s Spring may be briefly described. It is 
quite soft and crumbly, and when gently crushed and washed a 
very large amount of brownish-red mud is given off. This is 
evidently very finely divided, but does not appear to be in the 
colloidal condition, since when shaken up with water in a tall 
cylinder and allowed to stand the whole settles and the water 
becomes quite clear in a few hours. Saline waters are naturally 
not favourable to colloidal dispersion. 

With dilute acid there was copious effervescence, and some of 
the larger fragments picked out of the sample before the acid 
treatment are revealed on washing as forming a very soft sand- 
Stone with a white chalky-looking cement, which is probably 


* It was in material of this kind that the presence of radioactive subStances was first 
definitely eStablished by the present Lord Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay. 
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atagonite and not calcite. After much further washing and a 
second treatment with acid the final residue was found to be a 
gtey sand, exactly like the non-ferruginous sands before described. 
This was treated by the same methods and yielded the same final 
products after panning and bromoform separation—namely, very 
abundant matcasite in small globular aggregates of prismatic 
crystals, together with pyrite, hematite, and ilmenite, with mus- 
covite and the usual transparent minerals, zircon, staurolite, rutile, 
tourmaline, and others. As rarities, chloritoid and probably 
corundum and anatase are present. 

A sample from the Old Royal Spring was almost identical in 
its constituents, though containing more ochre and less sand. 
A detailed description need not be given. 

The ochteous matter in these samples is evidently deposited by 
the waters, and is of exactly the same character as the reddish stain 
that is noticeable in many places in the baths. The iron is no 
doubt derived originally in part from the decomposition of 
pyrites in the older rocks below, and in part from the red Triassic 
rocks, through which the water passes, as before explained. It 
is impossible to say how much should be attributed to each 
source. 

With regard to the mineral constituents of these samples, it is 
necessaty to distinguish clearly between the detrital minerals and 
derived fragments on the one hand, and on the other those 
deposited from solution in the water. In the first category come 
all the sand grains in the ordinary sense of the word, the organic 
and coaly matter. The second category includes most of 
the crystalline sulphides and the carbonates, including the 
ctystals found by Mr. Morris inside the nuts. It is not clear 
whether the ochre was precipitated from soluble compounds 
by surface oxidation, or was transported in a very finely divided 
State. 

Of the sand grains proper by far the commonest constituent is 
quartz, and this shows a remarkable range of type and colour. 
Most of it is colourless, but creamy white and pinkish varieties 
ate common, while occasional grains of quartz with a peculiar 
gteen Stain due to iron silicate were noted by Townsend in 1824," 
and by him considered to be derived from the Upper Greensand : 


1 Op. cit., p. 197. 
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this attribution is doubtless corre. Of most interest are the very 
numerous grains of perfectly clear and brilliantly transparent 
quartz, strongly recalling the type of crystals so well known as 
“ Bristol Diamonds.” These occur normally in certain curious 
concretionaty nodules in the Dolomitic Conglomerate, which 
forms part of the Triassic series of the Mendip atea. It is possible 
that some of these grains may have been brought up by the spring 
waters ftom this conglomerate, which is known to occur undetr- 
ground in the neighbourhood, but it is more likely that they also 
belong to the river sands. There are also a good many grains of 
an opaline or flinty chara€ter which may come from the Greensands. 
The minerals of high density are such as may be found in almost 
any sand of whatever age and origin, and show no distinctive 
features. 

Of the metallic minerals it is quite clear that the greater part of 
the iron disulphide has been dire€tly deposited by the mineral 
waters in the form of marcasite and not pyrite. It consists of 
globular aggregates of minute crystals, such masses being quite 
soft and almost incoherent, a form which could not stand any kind 
of mechanical transport without breaking up. Much of the 
hematite appeats to have a similar origin, but a few crystals of 
pyrite and all the magnetite and ilmenite are transported and 
derived from older rocks. 

The calcium carbonate, which occurs both as cement in certain 
parts of the sand and as crystals inside the nuts, is mainly aragonite, 
though a few well-developed dog-tooth crystals of calcite were 
seen in some of the specimens described by Mr. Morris. It is 
well-known that calcium carbonate is normally deposited from 
hot solutions as atagonite, as for example at the Karlsbad springs. 
The presence of strontium compounds is not at all surprising, in 
view of the abundance of strontium minerals in the Trias at 
Wickwar and Yate and possibly in other parts of Gloucestershire, 
and this element has been detected by analysis in solution in the 
Bath waters. 

On the whole the examination of these specimens does not 
throw much further light on the problem of the origin of the 
springs, but all the facts observed are entirely consistent with the 
conclusion reached on other grounds, that the thermal waters 
tise from a great depth, through Carboniferous and older rocks, 
and that their character and distribution is to some extent affected 
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by their passage through the Triassic and Liassic strata underlying 
the visible surface deposits of the distri. The ultimate source 
of the salts and of the radioaétive constituents is to be sought in 
the heated volcanic zone that must underlie the area at a great 


depth. 
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THE BATHS OF BATH 


BY JOHN HATTON, DIRECTOR OF THE BATHS 


HE Baths of Bath form what is probably the oldest 

curative establishment in the world. No fewer than 

eighteen and a half centuries have passed since the Romans 

founded their great Thermae, and from some time about 
the yeat A.D. 54, with scarcely an interruption, the hot springs 
of Bath have been used for the treatment of rheumatic diseases. 

If, for a moment, we may leave the clear light of fa& for the mists 
of legend, Bath’s beginning as a place of healing is thrown back 
still another nine centuries, and the earliest patients are discovered 
to be a royal prince and a herd of swine. 

Taking into consideration the somewhat inadequate system of 
recording then in use, our earliest case record, remembering that 
its date is 863 B.c. is really remarkably complete. Bladud, son of 
a British king, Lud Hudibras, becoming afflicted with leprosy was 
banished from his father’s court. Outcast, he secured the post of 
a swineherd in the Avon valley, only to transmit the disease to the 
swine. Dreading his employet’s wrath the prince drove the herd 
higher up the valley until they came to a hot swamp. Day after 
day the leprous pigs wallowed in the steaming morass with the 
result that the disease entirely disappeared. ‘The treatment having 
proved successful in the case of the swine, Bladud decided himself 
to try balneological measures, with equally happy results. Returning 
eventually to his home, cleansed of his leprosy, the outcast was 
welcomed and in due course succeeded to his father’s throne. 

In later years he returned to the scene of his wonderful cure 
there to found his capital, and, enclosing the springs, he built the 
first Bathing Establishment and the first city of Bath. 

An interesting case, and a picturesque story, perhaps with more 
than a gtain of truth in it, but the proximity of ancient ways and 
eatly settlements affords more reliable ptesumptive evidence of the 
pre-Roman use of the hot springs. 

With the coming of the Romans we get on to surer ground, and 
in the wonderfully preserved remains of the Baths of Aquae Sulis 
the establishment of a definite system of balneology may clearly 
be seen. 

Roman Bath was essentially a health resort. It was neither a 
military camp nor a city with a municipal charter but a Spa, drawing 
its patients chiefly from Britain, with an occasional visitor from 
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the western parts of the Continent—no slight journey in those 
days, and an indication that the fame of the springs had, even then, 
become widely known. 1 

The Roman Bathing Establishment, dating in its earliest portion 
from about the middle of the first century appeats to have been 
extended or altered at least twice during the subsequent three 
hundred and fifty years of Roman rule. Evidence of this is clearly 
seen in the eastern portion of the Roman Baths, where later hypo- 
causts have been superimposed on previous Roman work, which in 
its turn had been built on a filled-in bath of still earlier date. 

Occupying a hall 110 feet by 68 feet, the Great Bath, with a water 
surface of 82 feet by 40 feet, formed the principal feature of the 
Roman Bathing Establishment. The original pavements surround- 
ing it ate in a good State of preservation and considerable portions 
remain of the reCtangular and semicircular recesses or exedrae, 
similar to those at Pompeii, three on each of the longer sides, 
evidently provided for the clothes of the bathers, or for rest and 
retirement. 

The large bath was also supplied with a jet of cold water to serve 
the purpose of a douche, or to quench the thirst of the bathers, and 
there remains 7” situ a long section of a Roman pipe which appears to 
have been used for the purpose of conveying cold spring water to 
the bath. 

Covering the floor of the bath is the original Roman lead, laid in 
sheets 10 feet by 5 feet and weighing 40 lbs. to the square foot. 
The lead was obtained from the Roman mines in the Mendip Hills, 
a few miles from Bath, while the buildings themselves were con- 
structed of Bath stone, obtained from the hills in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The preservation of the Roman carvings is a 
testimony to the lasting properties of this famous building stone. 

The well-known Roman system of bathing—the preliminary hot 
chambers, forerunner of the Turkish bath, followed by bathing in 
the large baths, with subsequent massage and the use of unguents— 
could here be carried out in every detail. All the baths were sup- 
plied with water from the hot springs and from their construction 
the several bathing pools, of which no fewer than six have been dis- 
covered, appeat to have been used at different temperatures. 

A large circular bath, some smaller baths, and hypocausts, or 
heating chambers, forming the system of hot-air baths, may also 
be seen, while, partly obscured by the foundations of the modern 
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Queen’s Baths, there are other large baths indicating the vast 
extent of the Roman establishment. 

Recent excavations have resulted in discoveries of exceptional 
interest. Two large rectangular baths have been found, over which 
at later periods the Romans built hypocausts, the pilae of which 
Still remain zm situ. ‘The apsidal ends of two sudatoria have also 
been found, one containing a portion of the original tesselated 
pavement supported on pilae, with the air-shaft intact whereby the 
heat was obtained from the furnace, which is still clearly visible. 

The great culvert built by the Romans for carrying off the waste 
water has also been discovered and, its masonry still sound and 
watertight, fulfils its original purpose, while under the King’s 
Bath the waters of the King’s Spring are still protected and enclosed 
by the Roman reservoir built in the first century to conserve the 
mineral water and prevent the admixture of any cold or surface 
water. 

A small ante-chamber has recently been built to enable visitors to 
see the head of the culvert and the Roman arch in the outer wall of 
the reservoir, and the steps which led to the dipping-trough whence 
the Romans drew the mineral water for drinking. Until this trough 
was found it was always supposed that the Romans only used the 
waters externally, but the discovery of drinking cups in the trough 
confirmed the view that the Romans drew mineral water for internal 
use from the King’s Spring as the visitors to the Pump Room 
do to-day. 

An inscription over the bronze doors of the ante-chamber records 
that “ This Hot Spring used by the Romans has been from time 
immemorial the principal source of the health-giving waters of 
Bath.” 

Much might be written about the Baths during the succeeding 
centuries, but the subject of this chapter is the Bathing Establishment 
as itnow is. ‘This represents a capital value of well over {200,000 
and, constant improvements being necessary to keep pace with the 
advance of knowledge, almost continuous additions, at any rate 
for the last few years, have produced an exceptionally well-equipped 
balneological institution. 

Three buildings in close proximity form the principal part of the 
Bathing Establishment: the Queen’s Baths, adjoining the Grand 
Pump Room; the Royal Baths, opened in 1916 by Field-Marshal 
the Earl of Ypres on his return from France—a graceful recognition 
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of the action of the Bath Corporation in placing the facilities of the 
Baths at the disposal of the Army Medical Authorities \—and the 
Old Royal Baths, at present undergoing reconstruction as a suite 
for Plombiéres douches and large pool treatment. The Bath Street 
wing of the Royal Baths was opened in 1919 by Dr. Christopher 
Addison, Minister of Health, and the Elecétrotherapy Department 
was added in 1922. 

Let us for a moment follow a patient visiting Bath for “ the cure.” 
First he will come to the booking office in the entrance hall of the 
Royal Baths and there, presenting his doétor’s prescription, will 
atrange the times of the treatments and receive the appointment 
cards and the bath tickets, purchasing at the same time a visitor’s 
ticket, which gives the entrée to the Pump Room and the Gardens 
and admission to the concerts and entertainments—a kind of 
voluntary Aur-tax. 

Now he will go to one or other of the three main departments 
for his bath or other treatment. It may bea deep bath, the oldest 
and one of the most valuable forms of treatment. Immersed in 
some five hundred gallons of the mineral water freedom of move- 
ment is easy, and the under-current douche—a powerful jet of water 
usually at a higher temperature than the bath—can be applied to 
any part of the body. Patients too helpless even to walk down the 
Steps are lowered into the water in chairs a¢tuated by hydraulic 
power. Or the modified form of immersion in a reclining bath 
may be ordered, or the more tonic procedure of the aeration bath. 

When the stage is reached for something more vigorous, perhaps 
some form of douche-massage may be prescribed. Bath was the 
first spa to introduce the Aix douche into Britain many years ago, 
and the douche of natural hot mineral water, combined with massage 
and movements, has ever since held a prominent place in the Bath 
system. There has been a great demand for both Aix and Vichy 
douche treatment, necessitating the enlargement of the original 
Vichy douche suites and the addition of an entirely new suite. This 
work has just been completed. 

Intestinal douching on the Plombiéres system was introduced some 
years ago, and successful results necessitated more and mote accom- 
modation. Now it has been decided to concentrate this treatment 


1 The Baths had the privilege of giving no less than 226,889 treatments to men of all 
ranks wounded and invalided in the Great War. 
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in one building, and the Old Royal Baths, otherwise known as the 
Hetling Baths, are in process of being converted into a suite of 
Plombiéres baths, embodying the details of equipment which have 
proved successful at Bath and the experience of the Continental spas. 

The Old Royal Baths were designed by John Wood the younger 
in 1778 to replace the medieval Hot Bath, and in adapting them 
to modern requirements every care has been taken to retain Wood’s 
ingenious planning and the many delightful old features that give 
the characteristic Bath air. In the centre of the block is a large pool 
supplied direét from the Hot Bath Spring which will be used for the 
treatment of spastic and flaccid paralysis by voluntary and con- 
trolled movements which has been in successful use at Bath for 
some time. 

The concentration of the Plombiéres douches into the Hetling 
Baths will release certain rooms in the Royal Baths for vapour 
treatment, now given on the lower floor of the Queen’s Baths. In 
certain gouty conditions and in some of the sub-acute and chronic 
forms of eczema this treatment by the vapour from the mineral 
water is much used. 

Sir William Ramsay’s estimation of the exceptionally high radium 
content of the natural gases which are given off from the springs 
led to the installation of throat and nasal sprays in which the mineral 
water is atomized by these radioactive gases, and of apparatus for 
the inhalation of the natural gas. The gas is 96.4 per cent. nitrogen 
and 3.6 per cent. carbonic dioxide. In addition to the niton the 
nitrogen contains the rare gases argon, neon, and helium. The 
niton, or radium emanation, is equivalent to 33.65 milligrammes of 
radium per million litres. The room for this treatment is in the 
Queen’s Baths, directly overlooking the King’s Spring, whence the 
water and gas are collected. 

Many other methods are in use, but this chapter must not resolve 
itself into a mere list of treatments available at the Baths, of which 
detailed information may all be found in the handbooks issued by 
the Bathing Establishment. 

Brief mention therefore need only be made of the Department of 
EleCtrotherapy, whete the latest apparatus is installed, and all the 
approved light and heat treatments and the various hydro-electric 
baths are administered, and ionization, diathermy, high-frequency 
and other treatments are employed, usually in conjunction with the 
mineral water baths, which are often ordered only on alternate days. 
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A useful addition, an ultra-violet ray room for general irradiation, 
was opened recently by Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., Director of 
the Physical Department of the National Laboratory for Medical 
Research. 

There is also one of the very few installations in this country of 
Zander machines for mechanotherapy. 

There are two large swimming baths supplied with mineral water 
cooled to about 80° to 84° which afford an agreeable form of 
bathing for patients who have reached the convalescent stage and 
are ordered the full use of their limbs. And they fulfil the no less 
useful purpose of helping to keep in health those 
who resort to them for the exercise of swimming. 

The internal use of the waters is an important 
part of the “ cure,” and the Pump Room, where 
the waters are served for drinking, is the meeting- 
place of all who come to Bath. This handsome, 
well-proportioned building, designed by Baldwin 
in 1796, and bearing on the pediment the appro- 
priate motto from Pindar, APIXZTON MEN YAQP 
(water indeed is best), is a fine example of a great 
Georgian apartment. Under the musicians’ 
gallery ate a couple of the original Sedan chairs, 
and at the other end of the room a Statue of 
Beau Nash by P. Hoare. Below is the famous 
Tompion clock to which Dickens alludes in the 
pages of “ Pickwick.” It occupied a place in 
the first Pump Room, built in 1704 under the 
auspices of Nash, to whom the clock was given 
by its maker, Thomas Tompion, the most cele- 
brated of all English horologists, in gratitude for 
benefits received from the Bath waters. 

The morning music in the Pump Room is 
really to stimulate conversation and enliven the 
process of drinking the hot water, actually 
odourless and almost tasteless, but declared by 
Sam Weller to have “a wery strong flavour 0’ 
warm flat-irons.” But the concerts proper, for 
which Bath has been famous for two centuries, 
oe Maes ate held in the Concert Hall of the Roman 
TOMPION CLocx Promenade, a building designed by Brydon in 
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1897 as patt of the Pump Room block. Here the Pump Room 
otchestra plays from Oétober to May, while from May to O&ober 
band performances ate given in one or other of the Parks or 
Gardens. The Institution Gardens are quite near to the Bathing 
Establishment, and here, during the summer season, the watets ate 
also served for drinking en plein air. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Pump Room is the 
view of the King’s Bath from the large window on the south side. 
In the centre rises the King’s Spring, the largest of the three hot 
sptings supplying the Baths and Pump Room. ‘The others, the 
Cross Spring and the Hot 
Bath Spring, rise close 
by, within the precinéts 
of the Bathing Establish- 
ment, the three yielding ; 
half a million gallons a 

os 


day, < HE TD: OY 

The water tises at a a It , 
temperature of 120° |k t a) 
Fahr., and in quantity {f ne fe jiniban: 
and temperature the 
springs are entirely un- 
affected by climatic or 
seasonal changes. 

In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the King’s Bath was 
the fashionable bathing- 
place, although when 
Pepys visited Bath in 
1668 he had “looked 
into the Baths, and found 
the King’s and Queen’s 
full of a mixed sort of 
good and bad, and the 
Cross almost only for the 
gentry.” The broad 
pencil of Rowlandson 
and other caricaturists 
found ample material in 
the mixed bathing of the 
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Georgian petiod—the gentlemen in canvas waistcoats and drawers, 
the ladies in robes adorned with yellow ribbons. Floating on the 
water were little trays containing scents and sweetmeats for the 
dele@ation of the bathers, while their friends strolled on the broad 
paved promenade surrounding the bath, finding with Christopher 
Anstey that : 


“°'Twas a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks.” 


The handsome stone balustrade still exists, with the inscription 
recording that it was the gift in 1624 of Sir Francis Stonor, Kt., in 
return for relief given by the bath from “ gout and aches in the 
limbs,”’ the donor “living many years after well in health to the 
age of near ninety.” 

The brass rings in the walls, the votive gifts of grateful bathers 
between 1612 and 1784, bear many interesting inscriptions. One 
is inscribed with the name of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, and 
another was presented by John Revet,! Brazier to King Charles 
the Second, who, “at 50 yrs of Age Received Cure of a True 
Palsie from Head to Foot on One Side,” while Tho. Delves 
records that he was “ By God’s Marcy and Pumping here formerly 
Ayded.” 

Flowing from unknown depths for untold ages the King’s Spring 
is the very fons e¢ origo both of the Bathing Establishment and the 
city of Bath itself. One side of the King’s Bath forms part of the 
Roman Thermae ; opposite is the wall of the eighteenth-century 
Pump Room; the west end of the bath is the beginning of the 
present Bathing Establishment with all its modern equipment and 
scientific methods, while at the other end is the Concert Hall to 
remind us of the important part music and pleasant recreations 
now play in a Spa cute. 

To the building of the King’s Bath, Roman and Saxon, Norman 
and Tudor, Georgian and succeeding generations have in turn 
contributed, thus, as an inscription on the south wall records, 
connecting in work and object the modern with the ancient world. 


* It was John Revet who obtained Le Sceur’s Statue of Charles I and, evading the ‘orders 
of Parliament for its destruction, preserved it until it could be set up at Charing Cross after 
the Restoration. 
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A NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES 
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HE national character of the Royal Mineral Water 

Hospital has been defined by a series of Aé&ts of Parlia- 

ment, and its duty of offering to all poor persons in the 

United Kingdom the free use of the hot springs of Bath 
was imposed on it by statute nearly 190 years ago. 

The Hospital was founded in the year 1738, when many 
similar charities were established. It had long been needed, for 
though poor patients had resorted to Bath for the use of the 
waters from time immemorial, there was no special provision 
for their accommodation. And having got to Bath, many of 
them took up their abode in the town and made a living out of 
their misfortune. The streets were thronged with cripples, and 
the beggars of Bath were notorious, so much so that it has even 
been alleged that the now obsolete objurgation, “Go to Bath,” 
otiginated in the customary advice given to the most obnoxious 
beggars. In 1738 the city was at the height of its prosperity as 
the resort of the fashionable world, and Beau Nash was at the 
summit of his power as King of Bath. He took a leading part 
in the establishment of the Hospital, and in so doing aimed at 
controlling the influx of poor cripples and removing the beggars. 

In the A& of Parliament “ for establishing and well governing 
the General Hospital at Bath,” it is ena¢ted that every patient 
before admission must furnish the certificate of two justices that 
he is legally settled in or belongs to the parish from which he 
comes and on his discharge may be taken back to that parish. 
The A& also provides that any patient found loitering or begging 
in the city after his discharge might be apprehended and committed 
to the House of Correction. ‘To this day every patient is required 
to deposit three pounds caution money to defray the cost of his 
removal, or of his burial should he die here. 

With Nash were associated the two men who played the leading 
parts in the creation of modern Bath—Ralph Allen and John 
Wood. Allen gave all the stone required for the building from 
his quatries on Combe Down as well as large sums of money, 
and Wood gave the plans and superintended the building of the 
Hospital. Dr. Oliver also took a prominent part: he was one of 
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the physicians, and as Deputy President he ruled the institution 
till his death in 1864. 

Largely through Nash’s influence the necessary money was 
colle&ted, the King and several members of the Royal Family 
contributing. It is of interest to note that the advertisements 
wete issued to the newspapers through Samuel Richardson, 
printer, of Salisbury Court, who two years later became famous as 
the author of “ Pamela.” Nash also enlisted the support of many 
of the eminent and wealthy visitors to Bath, colle&ting personally 
more than £2,000, and there is a good story of the way in which 
he beguiled forty guineas from the old Duchess of Queensberry at 
the card-table, telling her that “‘ Charity hides a multitude of sins.” 
In the list of Presidents will be found the names of some of the 
leading men of the day, among them the Earl of Chesterfield, 
Lord Rockingham, Sir John Ligonier, William Pitt, Lord Chatham, 
Lord Henley, Lord Clive, Earl Camden, Admiral Lord Rodney, 
and the Earl of Mansfield, while the Hospital is honoured in having 
H.M. the King as its Patron and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as 
its Vice-Patron to-day. 

The Hospital was opened on May 18, 1742, with a staff of three 
physicians, one surgeon, an apothecary, and a registrar ; a house 
stewatd, beadle, brewer, and baker, two chairmen and a bath- 
guide; a matron, four nurses and five female servants. ‘The 
city granted the use of the Hot Bath and the Old Pump. As the 
Hospital prospered, the number of beds was increased, and in 
175i a total of 112 was reached, being the whole number that 
the building would hold. The routine treatment was Balneum 
Calidum or Balneum Crucis, followed by Antlia—the pump. 
The cases treated in 1760 numbered 199 only, classified as follows: 
Paralytic, 40 per cent; lameness and weakness of the limbs, 
26 per cent. ; rheumatic, 20 per cent.; leprosy and skin diseases, 
I2 per cent. Gout was first recorded in the year 1864. 

The progress of the Hospital may be seen at a glance by the 
following brief statement : 


Patients Cured or Patients Cured or 

Five Years Admitted Relieved Five Years Admitted Relieved 
From 1743 to 1747 - 636 - 62% From 1873 to 1877 - 3,827 - 88% 
» 4793 10 1707 = 91,017 = 17297, » 1909 to 1913 - 6,184 - 92% 
»» 1843 to 1847 - 2,789 - 79% »» 1920 to 1924 - 5,850 - 93% 


Since the Hospital was opened 104,680 patients have been 
admitted. 
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A second floor was added in 1793, but no great change was 
made till the year 1830: baths were then constructed in the 
Hospital and a supply of mineral water obtained from the King’s 
Bath spring, enabling the treatment to be given within the building. 
Thus the difficulties of carrying crippled patients to and from the 
city baths was overcome, the length of treatment was shortened, 
and the number admitted in the year increased 50 per cent. The 
avetage Stay of the first fifty patients was 182 days, and some 
remained here for more than a year; the average stay of the 
patients in 1924 was 41 days. 

In the year 1853 lack of room induced the Governors to consider 
ptojects for the building of a new hospital, and after various sites 
had been considered an offet was made for a portion of the Lower 
Common. But while negotiations were proceeding, the Governors 
were offered the Bath Rectory House and garden adjoining the 
Hospital, land they had long tried to acquire. The purchase was 
completed in 1856, and on the site was erected the new wing 
containing the day wards and chapel, which was opened to 
patients on July 11, 1861. 

The medical profession has been generous in its support, and 
in the list of benefactors and Governors will be found the names 
of Richard Mead, Noel Broxholme, Martin Wall of Oxford, Sir 
John Pringle, Sir Cesar Hawkins, Baron Dimsdale, William Bowen 
and William Perry of Bath, and J. A. Nunneley of Leeds. Other 
benefactors who should not be forgotten were William Curzon, 
Miss Bowdler, Mrs. Ann Wignall, William Slack, Thomas Blann, 
James Snaith Brymer, and Mrs. Armstrong of Sydney. Of those 
who have served as Honorary Physicians may be mentioned 
William Woodford (1747), Regius Professor of Physic at Oxford, 
Henry Hartington (1780), Caleb Hillier Parry (1799), Sir George 
Smith Gibbes (1804), R. W. Falconer (1856), and John Kent 
Spender (1881). 

Since its inception the Hospital has played a prominent part in 
the treatment of invalided and wounded soldiers. Early in 1747 
the Governors made a liberal regulation in favour of the admission 
of soldiers, and especially those who had been maimed or wounded 
in the “‘ recent rebellion ” in Scotland. During the Crimean War 
soldiers were admitted at the request of the Direétor-General of 
the Army Medical Department, who wished to try the efficacy of 
the mineral waters in the treatment of diseases to which soldiers 
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ate exposed on attive service. Again in the South African War, 
1899-1900, twenty beds were placed at the disposal of the War 
Office, and 112 men were given treatment. In recognition of the 
benefits they derived, the Trustees of Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund 
awatded a grant of £50 to the Hospital. 

In the Great War, 1914-18, 3,358 sailors and soldiers were 
treated, most of whom received benefit and many were enabled 
to return to duty. Fifty-two Belgian soldiers were also admitted. 
A large number of discharged soldiers has been treated, and a 
few cases are still sent here by the Ministry of Pensions. 

In the original advertisement of the Hospital in 1737, its 
promoters pointed out that by collecting these rheumatic cases 
in a Hospital “it would give the Physician a sufficient opportunity 
either of doing them all the service their case would admit of or 
of making observations for the future benefit of others. A few 
yeats will furnish more Histories of Cases, which may be depended 
on, than any Man’s private Praétice would have done in an Age.” 

The Hospital offers a rich field for research work. During recent 
yeats numerous investigations have been carried out, and the 
pathological laboratory, opened by the late Sir William Osler on 
June 4, 1914, has enabled this important branch to be greatly 
extended. 

The departments of the Hospital are: Medical Hydrology and 
other forms of Physio-therapy, in conjun@ion with which there 
is a School of Massage, Pathology, and Bio-Chemistry. 

In the near future it is hoped that a surgical wing will be added, 
of some afrangement made with a sister orthopedic hospital, so 
that those patients for whom operative treatment is indicated can 
be treated with success. 

For not only is hydro-therapy a valuable curative treatment in 
gout and fibrositis, but it should more frequently be made use 
of as a prelude to orthopedic measures in cases of intraétable 
atthritis. 

The object of most of the work is fourfold : 
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ROYAL MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL 
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Much temains to be done, since nearly one-sixth of the industrial 
invalidity of this country is due to diseases classed as “ rheumatic.” 
Each year these diseases cost the Approved Societies nearly 
£2,000,000 in sick benefit, and the nation 3,000,000 weeks of 
work from the insuted population alone. 

Towards this end the Royal Mineral Water Hospital of Bath 
does work of national importance. 


ROYAL UNITED HOSPITAL 


_ MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS OF BATH 


BOOK of this kind will scarcely be considered complete 
without some reference to the hospitals and other medical 
institutions of the city. As the establishments of peculiar 
interest, those directly associated with the Hot Springs, 

form the subject of separate chapters, this will consist of little 
more than brief notes on some of the institutions which have 
been established for the relief of the sick and afflitted amongst the 
citizens of Bath. ; 


THeeROYAL UNITED HOSPITAL 


In its present form the general hospital of Bath dates from 1826 
when the central block was opened, but as its name indicates the 
hospital represents the union of two old charities, the Bath Pauper 
Charity, founded in 1747, and the Casualty Hospital, which was 
opened at 38 King’s Mead Street on the First of January 1788. 

In 1864 the Albert Wing was erected in memory of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert ; another storey, called the Prince of Wales Ward, 
being built on to this wing in 1891 to provide accommodation 
for children. An operating theatre on the newest lines was 
added, and in 1914 the hospital was further improved by the recon- 
struction of the out-patient department and the provision of 
modern equipment. The latest improvement is the installation 
of entirely new X-ray apparatus. 

The hospital has 140 beds and averages over 8000 cases a year, 
Opetations number nearly 1600. The patients are not only 
drawn from Bath, but from an extensive area comprised within a 
radius of some 20 miles of the city, embracing the mining district 
around Radstock, the Bath-stone quarries of Box and Corsham, 
the woollen factories of Trowbridge, and the rubber works of 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

Like all similar institutions the Royal United Hospital has had 
its financial embarrassments, and a couple of years ago the situation 
was vety setious. The Friendly Societies of the city then devised 
a scheme of colle&ting boxes, combined with a pledge of a weekly 
contribution of not less than twopence. Taken up readily in the 
city and the surrounding districts, exceptionally well organized 
and worked with enthusiasm’ by the energetic members of the 
Friendly Societies, the scheme is yielding an annual income of 
£5000 which shows every sign of being maintained. 
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The hospital has ever been fortunate in its honorary medical 
Staff, but there will be no disparagement of other good men in 
saying that the name of Caleb Hillier Parry stands pre-eminent. 
Parry, who is best known to the profession at large for his work 
in connection with exophthalmic goitre, which is Parry’s just as 
much as it is Graves’s disease, was physician to the Casualty 
Hospital from 1800 to 1817. 


THE FORBES FRASER HOSPITAL 


The Forbes Fraser Hospital for paying patients, at Combe Park, 
is one of the latest additions to the medical institutions of Bath. 
It was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, May 16, 1924, 
while that great surgeon and lovable man after whom it was 
afterwards named was still lying ill. 

Forming the beginning of a big scheme for the eventual removal 
of the whole of the Royal United Hospital to the outskirts of the 
city, where extensions can be carried out on an open site, leaving 
a casualty station and possibly an out-patient department only in 
the central area, the Forbes Fraser Hospital enjoys to the full the 
advantages of beautiful surroundings and an open, airy situation. 
It is a one-Storey building of the bungalow type, designed by Mr. 
Alfred J. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., and planned in two wings contain- 
ing 24 private rooms and 4 wards of 12 beds each, curtained 
off into cubicles, a total of 72 beds in all, with sun balconies 
in front of the private rooms and at the end of the wards. 

In the central administration block are the matron’s quatters, 
two operating theatres, kitchen and store rooms. A separate 
building contains the power block, the boiler house for the hot 
water supply and electric light plant, and the laundry. 

The treatment of patients is open to all registered prattitioners, 
the only restriction being that no major operation may be performed 
in the hospital except by a present or past member of the surgical 
Staff of a recognized general or special hospital. 

It is believed that this is the first hospital in the country built 
solely for the accommodation of patients of moderate means, and 
it is already proving its value. 


CHILDREN’S ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL 


On a portion of the Combe Park site, providing the essential 
conditions of sunshine and space, an open-air Children’s Orthopaedic 
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Hospital has been planned containing at present 37 beds and 
capable of extension. Children up to the age of 16 are eligible 
for admission and the organization provides all essentials for 
treatment, such as the supply of appliances, equipment for surgical 
Operations, massage, and other forms of physiotherapy, and 
investigations by X-ray and laboratory methods. In accordance 
with the requirements of the Board of Education a qualified school- 
mistress has been engaged to carry on the education of the children 
while in the hospital. 

An important part of the scheme is the after-care of the patients. 
With this obje& local orthopedic clinics are being established 
at suitable sub-centres throughout the area to secure the periodical 
inspection of old cases, provide out-patient treatment, and afford 
facilities for examination and diagnosis of new cases. Each 
clinic will be controlled by a local committee in co-operation with 
local doétors and will be visited regularly by a specially trained 
after-care sister from the central hospital. 


BATH EYE INFIRMARY 


Founded in 1811 the Bath Eye Infirmary is one of the oldest 
provincial institutions of its kind. 

Growing gradually from small beginnings the hospital now 
contains 21 beds and 1 cot. Patients are drawn from a large area, 
including Somerset, Wilts, and part of Gloucestershire. Children 
attending the schools of the Education Authority, who are sent to 
the institution through the school clinic, are also treated. 


BATH EAR, NOSE AND THROAT HOSPITAL 


The Bath Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital was founded in the 
yeat 1837 under the title of the Bath Ear and Eye Infirmary, but 
from the first the work of the hospital was largely confined to 
laryngology, otology, and rhinology, and for many years no eye 
cases have been admitted. 

The hospital is now located in Marlborough Buildings and 
contains 50 beds and cots. It is almost the oldest ear, nose and 
throat hospital in the country, as well as one of the largest, and 
the patients are drawn not only from Bath but from a large area, 
including the surrounding counties. 
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BELLOTT’S HOSPITAL 


Founded in 1610 by that Thomas Bellott, Lord Burleigh’s 
Steward, a munificent benefactor alike of the Abbey and the city 
of Bath, of whom it was written : 


“ Hospitals, baths, Streets and highways 
Sound out the noble Bellott’s praise,” 


this small hospital for poor patients who resort to Bath for 
the benefit of the waters is now administered by the Municipal 
Charity Trustees in conjuntion with the annuity left by Lady 
Elizabeth Scudamore for a physician to advise poor strangers as 
to the use of the Bath waters. 

Thete is accommodation for ten patients who pay for their 
maintenance, but are provided with separate bedrooms, with light 
and heating, medical attendance and medicine, the use of the 
mineral waters and an allowance of 25. 4d. a week. 


DISPENSARIES 


Three dispensaries, established in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, still provide much appreciated facilities. 


CENTRAL LABORATORY 


By the joint efforts of the Corporation and the Royal United 
Hospital a central laboratory has recently been opened where 
pathological investigations of all kinds are condu€ted. The 
service of the laboratory is available for all local practitioners. 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS HOSPITAL 


The Ministry of Pensions Hospital, a hutted hospital situated 
at Combe Park, was originally the Bath War Hospital, but was 
taken over by the Ministry of Pensions in 1920. 

The hospital formerly held 530 beds, but this number has now 
been reduced to 369. 

It treats all classes of male patients who are ‘Navy, Air Force, 
ot Army pensioners, except mental, pulmonary tubercle, diabetes, 
and paralytic, for which cases the Ministry has special arrangements. 

There is an Officers’ Ward and also a separate ward for dysentery 
cases. There are particularly good X-tay and physiotherapy 
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departments, a modern pathological laboratory, and an operating 
theatre. An excellent artificial limb centre supplies the most 
modern artificial legs, artificial arms being obtained from Roe- 
hampton. ‘There are also occupational workshops where basket- 
making, carpentry, painting and sign-writing are taught. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL DOORWAY 


During the last five yeats the admissions have averaged 
annually roo officers and 2245 other ranks, and 4277 operations 
have been carried out, but the number is, of course, rapidly 
diminishing. 

The hospital draws its cases from the counties of Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester, and Dorset, and in addition 
its tropical diseases from South Wales. 
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THE HOSPITAL OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Bishop Reginald Fitz-Jocelyn founded this charity about the 
yeat 1180 for the benefit of the aged poor. The rooms around its 
quiet quadrangle afford a retreat for six old men and seven old 
women, while over 250 non-resident pensioners find relief in the 
weekly allowances of the charity. 

The small chapel, of which the Master of St. John’s Hospital 
is chaplain, still retains the name of St. Michael Within which was 
attached to the hospital in 1572, when the Corporation endeavoured 
to secure the revenues of all the city churches. 


SAINT CATHERINE’S HOSPITAL 


This charity, also known as the Black Alms, was probably one 
of the charities administered by the monks of Bath. The hospital 
is in Bimbury Lane and provides accommodation and allowances 
for fourteen aged women. ‘This, like the other city charities, is 
administered by the Bath Municipal Charity Trustees. iipise 
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Bye GHOR'G BeSATNTS BU RY 


HE above is a large subject for a small paper; nor is its 
mete largeness the only peril attending the handling of it. 
For it may be taken in many different ways, the best of 

BM which is hard to hit on; and sometimes when one is 
writing ot thinking of it, the question presents itself insidiously, 
“Are you not muddling ‘Bath in Literature’ with ‘ Literature 
in Bath’??” However, those who have asked me to write this 
atticle have graciously “ given me my head ” as to the course and 
conduct of it, so I shall confine it to what a@ually has been in 
that head about the subje@, without any elaborate research or 
reading up, for a long time before I came to live here—with 
perhaps one unavoidable addition. 

Bath, then, in Literature starts for me, and has long Started, 
with a passage in our oldest letters; doubtfully certain in its 
application perhaps, but far too good to be given up without the 
positive reasons which do not yet exist, or at least are not known. 
This is the so-called “ Ruin,” the finest to some tastes of our very 
oldest Old English or Anglo-Saxon poems. It is not merely a 
fragment, but what one may call an internally dilapidated fragment ; 
and no names ate mentioned in it. But with the undoubted facts 
—that Bath was a Roman station; that all Roman stations were 
ruined mote or less by the time this piece could have been written ; 
and that the hot springs mentioned in it exist in Bath to this day, 
and do not exist in any other suitable locality—the identification 
of poem and place is scarcely rash. Indeed, as such identifications 
go, it is almost what classical scholars are wont to describe as 
“ certissima.”” And with at least an equal amount of certainty, 
it “ Starts” Bath in Literature on a much more exalted plane than 
any legends about Bladud or any discussions about Sul. For the 
poem, doubly a ruin as it is in subje& and form, is not merely a 
good one, but has elements at least of greatness. 

One had thought, or at least hoped, that the largely increased 
Study in English Universities, and even schools, of older English 
literature, had as a consequence increased the knowledge of things 
like this, but its latest editor, Miss Kershaw, seems to be doubtful. 
The “Ruin,” unfortunately, is a ruin in two senses as just said, 
for though the “ mickle English book of various things wrought 
lay-wise,” which Bishop Leofric gave to Exeter Cathedral nearly 
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nine hundred years ago, is still as a whole quite safe thete, some- 
body at some time amused himself by dropping hot ashes (not even 
tobacco ashes) upon two parts of it, with ghastly results of deface- 
ment. To make things worse in one way, but better in another, 
it has some unique words in it; and wholly for the better, it 
shows what is rare in Old English poems of anything like its age, 
attempts or chance-medleys at that greatest grace of accomplished 
English verse—thyme. Worked out word by word it is rather a 
puzzle, though ingenious folk have even succeeded in identifying 
the red tiles and plaster, as well as other features of the existing 
Roman Baths. But the best thing about the piece is the general 
impression which its dilapidated details cannot hide, and which 
I may, I hope, be allowed to represent in words of my own, 
written some thirty years ago in “A Short History of English 
Literature.” ‘Perhaps the deepest and noblest of all emotions, 
not merely personal and sensual—the feeling for the things that 
ate long enough ago—finds expression, and worthy expression, as 
the poet looks on the masonry shattered by fate, the crumbling 
mortar gemmed by hoarfrost;1 as he imagines the once stately 
heights reduced to ruinous heaps, the warriors who sat there, the 
hot baths boiling in their lakelike cistern, the busy market-place 
silent, the merry meadhalls overwhelmed by the fiat of destiny.” 
I have always thought since (some time even before I wrote 
what has just been quoted) I read this first, that we have here what 
may in more than the slang sense, be called the bones of a great 
poem, and even some of the flesh of one. But with its greatness 
there is undoubtedly mixed (as happens very often with great 
poems) sadness. ‘There is no sadness except for very punttilious 
ot vety sensitive folk, in the next great appearance * of Bath in 
literature—next with the trifling interval of at least some half 
millennium in writing and probably nearer a whole millennium 
in subject. The punétilious may obje& to Chaucer’s immortal 
“Wife of Bath ” that her morality was, despite her own ingenious 
defences of it, very dubious ; and the sensitive may add that by 
het own confession she was a fearful plague to moést of her 
numerous husbands. But let us hope (with some dubitation) 


1 Miss Kershaw would translate “lichen,” but details of this sort, of which there are many, 
do not matter here. 


* There are appearances between, for instance in Geoffrey of Monmouth, but they are 
hardly < great.” 


WEST FRONT OF THE ABBEY CHURCH AT BATH, 1788: from an aquatint 
by Thos. Malton, in the possession of A. Leonard Fuller, Esq., F.R.C.S.1. 
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that her pilgrimage made up for] her earlier peccadilloes ; and 
if we may believe her (which it would be rude not to do), all 
het husbands admitted considerable easements to her tyranny. 
Speaking with that exa¢tness which is incumbent on the scholar, 
one is bound to warn readers that, though in titles and citation 
she is always called the Wife “ of Bath,” the poet in his text only 
says that she was “ of Beside Bath,” purposely, I think, if wickedly 
(and Chaucer was nothing if not wicked in the milder sense) leaving 
to his commentators the business of deciding where this “ beside ” 
was. Depend upon it, he knew the way of commentators well 
enough. I believe some—trelying on the “cloth-making” of 
which she had such mastery, and of which she wore from covet- 
chief to hose such beautiful specimens—have pitched upon 
Bradford-on-Avon. But never mind that, “ Wife of Bath” she 
is till the day when there shall be no more books, and no more 
memory in those who have read them. 

And perhaps, though there may be more poetical passages in the 
“Canterbury Tales” than those which deal with her, there are 
none which exhibit better that wonderful “comprehensiveness ”’ 
in a certain way, which Dryden rightly attributes to Chaucer in 
what is itself for its age a wonderfully comprehensive criticism of 
him, prefacing his own paraphrase of the “ Wife’s Tale.” ‘The notice 
of her in the general Prologue, with a few hints of something 
further, is almost purely pictorial; nowhere is that extraordinary 
skill in word-painting, which has tempted so many actual painters, 
better shown—indeed hardly anywhere does it make a¢tual illustra- 
tion more superfluous. Then there is the very long, very naughty, 
and immensely amusing particular Prologue to her own Tale. It 
is so long that her companions remark on its continuance; and 
so naughty that Dryden himself, who was certainly not squeamish, 
didn’t dare to paraphrase it; though its intensely natural and 
dramatic properties make it hardly offensive at all—certainly far 
less offensive than many things much less “‘ improper ” in substance 
and elaborately decent in language. And there is the Tale itself, 
which, if not absolutely constructed with a view to Mrs. Grundy’s 
approval, has nothing that need offend anyone else, and though 
satirical in a pretty high degree, is almost “ pretty” in another 
sense. 

Now for a time everybody who could read in England (certainly 
not quite the majority) read Chaucer himself. Then after a brief 
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petiod of obscuration, everybody who read English poetry read 
Dryden’s version of this particular Tale, and Dryden’s popularity 
had hardly entered upon its own period of obscuration when a 
retutn was made to Chaucer himself. Since that, more and more 
people have become acquainted with him every decade and almost 
every year. And so there have been only two, and those short, 
gaps since 1400, during which any English reader with the slightest 
taste for literature could fail to conneét the name of Bath at least 
with the name of a great poet, and with some more or less accurate 
idea of one of not the least characteristic of his works. 

As almost evetybody who wrote or tread English literature 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries knew Chaucer, 
this excellent dame (one cannot exactly call her a “lady,” but 
“dame ” was the style in which she was actually addressed) may 
be said to have kept Bath in literature as well as in memory, 
during all that time. But the actual time did not contribute much 
to the keeping. Indeed, it did not contribute very much to litera- 
ture itself. Neither does Bath figure at all largely in the great 
Elizabethan library, whether that be limited strictly to the Queen’s 
reign or extended as usual later. It was bad luck, doubtless, that 
Shakespeare, though he had a great deal to do with the northern 
end of Gloucestershire, seems never to have come to the southern. 

Drayton was essentially a Warwickshire man, and notice or no 
notice of any place in such an omnium gatherum as the “‘ Polyolbion”’ 
would hardly require insertion or comment in such a composition 
as this which I am now endeavouring to put together ; nor could 
Spenser’s “ Wondrous Bath,” mentioned currently in the “ Pageant 
of the Rivers,” receive more notice. He was a northerner in one 
sense, a Londoner in another. In faét, London began to be too 
much of a magnet for everybody, wherever they were born; and 
though the mild genius of Samuel Daniel allowed itself to be born 
and also to die at Beckington, which is not so very far away, I 
cannot remember that he ever mentions our city. In the troubles 
of the mid-seventeenth, the Pyrrhic victory of Lansdown may 
have attracted threnodies on the relatively numerous and disastrous 
deaths of some of the very best of the King’s younger champions ; 
and the medicinal virtues of the place were beginning to be 
scientifically (more or less) celebrated. But of anything in serious 
literature like the “ Ruin ”—of anything in comic, satiric, and 
miscellaneous literature like the three memorials of the “ Wife of 
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Bath ”—if anything at all survives, it does not at the moment 
sutvive in my memoty. 

One has made what one could of a trifling thousand years or so. 
But it was not till England settled down at the Restoration that 
Bath really came into its own as regards literature, and literature 
found its ownin Bath. Only eight years afterwards, in June 1868, 
Mr. Pepys took that merry journey—with his wife, and poor 
“Deb ” Willet (soon to be the occasion of terrible things) and the 
ever present Will Hewer and the mysterious Betty Turner—which 
led them by the rather roundabout way of Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Oxford (“a very sweet place”), Hungerford, Salisbury, and it 
would seem Warminster,! to Bath; going no further than to 
Bristol and staying a short time at Bath on the way back to judg- 
ment and Mrs. Pepys’s red-hot tongs. She and Deb “ mightily 
joyed ” at coming into Somersetshire, for they were both Somerset 
gitls ; and Samuel himself found the Baths, though not so large 
as he expected, “‘ pleasant ” when he went out that evening, tired 
as he was, with his landlord to inspect them. ‘They all went to 
the Cross Bath next morning at four o’clock, that they might 
bathe before “ company ” came. But company, much company, 
“very fine ladies,” did come, and it was all “ pretty enough,” 
though finical Mr. Pepys doubted whether it was “clean, to go 
into the water, so many bodies together.” Apparently the wicked 
practice of the Bath chairmen, in extorting extra hire before they 
would carry you home, did not trouble him ; and after two hours 
in the water (which the dodors would hardly allow now) he went 
home and to bed in the correé& way, and “ sweated ” another hour. 
After which the indefatigable creatures, at eleven, went to Bristol 
and saw Deb’s family (who would hardly have been so kind to 
Mr. Pepys if they had known everything) and drank Bristol Milk 
(which is wo¢ Punch, as certain Pelagians do vainly talk, but 
glorified sherry) and came back to Bath at ten o’clock and spent 
the whole of the next day there. It was Sunday, and one deeply 
regrets to hear that “in the great church a vain pragmatical 
fellow preached a ridiculous affected sermon.” 

Perhaps these trifles may seem to occupy disproportionate 
space in a small room, but it is always difficult to tear oneself away 
from Pepys when one gets to him, and he dispenses one from 


1 The name is not given, but the route seems to identify “a town” with Warminster. 
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troubling about his contemporaries. His usual companion, 
Evelyn (who would not exaétly have liked to be called his 
companion) did, I believe, go to Bath, but I have not got him at 
hand now. Dryden himself probably knew it; for he certainly 
made one long stay, and perhaps some shorter ones, at his father- 
in-law, Lord Suffolk and Berkshire’s place, Charlton Park, not 
many miles off. But I do not think he ever mentions it, except 
in connection with Chaucer. His enemy, Shadwell, who, badly 
as he wrote, and “ dull” as he certainly was, was no mean copyist 
of mannets, was prte-engaged with eastern watering-places, 
Epsom and Bury St. Edmunds. And besides, one must hurty to 
the eighteenth century. 

If a century and a city could be regarded as regiments—and 
much more difficult presentments have been effected by ingenious 
logicians—thete can be little doubt that Bath might take the title 
of “ The Eighteenth Century’s Own,” and the eighteenth century, 
ot a very large part of it, as far as its literature is concerned, that 
of “ Bath’s Own.” The union was not at first so close as it was 
later; we do not think of the stri@ly Queen Anne men, Swift, 
Addison, and Steele, even of Gay and Pope as much connected 
with Bath, though Gay’s beloved and Swift’s epistolarily flirted 
with Duchess of Queensberry—Prior’s “‘ Kitty ”?—was one 
of the persons who, rebel to all others, submitted to Nash’s 
benevolent tyranny. It is in the days of the Georges, especially 
the Second and Third, that “‘ The Marriage of Literature and Bath” 
as the Middle Ages would have put it, becomes closest ; and it is 
a fact of curious and perhaps occult significance, that the last and 
brightest of the children of that marriage—the work of Miss 
Austen, was produced wholly before the death of George the Third 
himself—the extension of the fecundity into the nineteenth century 
balancing its less prolific and intimate chara€ter in the two first 
decades of the eighteenth. 

“ The Shapes ” of this alliance, to use a striking phrase of Walt 
Whitman’s, “ arise ” in almost bewildering multitude and vividness. 
With Richardson, indeed, Bath did not agree—I agree with my 
regretted friend Mr. Austin Dobson, that it was much too lively 
for him. But his great enemy—or rather the infinitely greater 
novelist whom he thought his enemy, but who was much too 
generous to be so—Fielding, was almost a Bathonian—by no means 
merely in consequence of his friendship with Ralph Allen. Horace 


MOB eOVAL CRESCENT, BATE) 1783"; 


from the original water-colour by 
Thos. Malton, Junr., in the Victoria Art Gallery, by permission of the Corpora- 
tion of Bath 
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Walpole did not like Bath, and was not much in it; but I have 
always been pretty sure that this was a result of one of those 
quaint and rather affected filial pieties of his, because two of Bath’s 
very greatest patrons, Pulteney and Chesterfield, had been his 
father’s enemies. But Pulteney and Chesterfield themselves make 
a host between them; though the speeches of the one are not 
extant and the letters and “characters” of the other have long 
been most unjustly undervalued. And though I do not know that 
the delightful verses that they jointly wrote on the more delightful 
Miss Lepel were written at Bath, they ought to have been, for they 
breathe at least one lighter part of the very spirit of the place in 
humour and rhythm : 


“© Had I Hanover, Bremen and Verden, 
And likenise the Duchy of Zell, 
I would part with them all for a farthing, 
To have my dear Molly Lepel.” 


I have already elsewhere requested the reader to remember : 
[1] that a great stir was being made about “ Bremen and Verden ” 
at the time; [2] that Verden is to be pronounced like Cherwell 
and Derby; [3] that “farden” was then not in the least a vul- 
garism, but the correct sound of the coin. These things observed, 
the little thing makes a carillon of the most deleGtable. And they 
always rang the bells at Bath when distinguished visitors came in 
those days. 

I cannot remember, or even imagine, that Gray had much if 
anything to do with Bath, though Miss Speed might have attracted 
him if she had been there ; and though Goldsmith wrote a “ Life 
of Nash,” his own life was too much occupied with drudgery and 
wasting the hire thereof beforehand in London. But Smollett, 
whether he did or did not (I believe there is some dispute about this) 
regularly but unsuccessfully practise here in his earlier days, gave, 
in his latest and in “ Humphrey Clinker ” one of the liveliest, if not 
the most favourable (for though not quite so much here as else- 
where he was always a grumbler) of the contemporary sketches of 
its heyday in prose. For verse one must of course go chiefly to 
the once famous, and still in a fashion remembered, if not read, 
““ New Bath Guide.” It is still worth reading, and will amuse its 
readers, though the amusement is sometimes rather broader than 
it need be. But if Anstey sinned somewhat in this way, did not 
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Polly Lawrence, the “‘ Pump Room Naiad,” draw other verses, 
decidedly elegant and perfeétly clean, from such an otherwise far 
from clean and very inelegantly “crazy” personage as John Hall 
Stevenson? To readers of Boswell, Johnson’s visit in 1776 with 
the Thrales (a visit which, through an audacious “ fish” for an 
invitation, Bozzy shared, paying for the hospitality by recording 
an unfavourable remark of the Doétor’s on his hostess) is familiar. 
But the most noteworthy thing in it does not direétly concern 
Bath itself, being the excursion to Bristol to inquire about 
Chatterton, with Johnson’s charatteristically rough but as char- 
acteristically generous and sound judgment of the unlucky “‘ whelp” 
of genius who had foolishly insulted him. The connections, 
however, with Bath of Mrs. Thrale herself, Thraka dulcis, the 
“ bright ” (or is it “ light ””) “ papilionaceous creature ” as Carlyle 
so happily calls her, were very much more frequent, and lasted 
very much longer, sometimes bringing with them those of Fanny 
Burney. Meanwhile one of its very greatest glories had been 
conferred on it, independently of other relations of his with it, 
by Sheridan in The Réva/s. 1 unblushingly prefer this delightful 
thing not merely to Sheridan’s other plays, but to everything else 
in eighteenth-century drama, except She Stoops to Conquer. For 
The School for Scandal is after all of the School of Congreve; 
and it is at least doubtful whether The Critic would have been 
written but for The Rehearsal. The Rivals is The Rivals and 
suggests nothing else. Even Falkland and Julia are true to their 
time and place. 

(I must beg pardon for this explosion, but one must explode 
occasionally.) 

The brightest days of Bath were by no means closed at 1800 and 
what I have called “ Literature in Bath ”—that is to say its con- 
nection as a place of visit or residence with literary persons— 
went on almost indefinitely. But as an actual scene of a contri- 
bution to great literature itself it figured almost finally (for the 
famous episode in “ Pickwick” is after all an episode merely), 
though with extraordinary brightness, in “‘ Northanger Abbey ” 
at the beginning, and “ Persuasion ” towards the end, of the too 
brief career of their other “inimitable” author. To say anything 
critical about these here would be as perilous as it would be 
unnecessaty. But it is safe as well as relevant to dwell a little 
on the “extraordinary ” way in which the locale is in a fashion 
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incorporated with the story. By some curious fate, while I know 
England at large and the West in particular—at least as well as most 
people—I was never in Bath till I was nearly sixty, though I had 
been a devotee of “ Jane” before I was sixteen. But I have 
somehow always seen the place as the background of the two 
novels or the greater parts of them, and the first time that, just 
twenty years ago, I stood on Beechen Cliff, I was tempted, useless 
as I knew it to be, to look each side of me for “ those two very nice 
young ladies,” Miss Catherine Morland and Miss Eleanor Tilney. 

A slight return to the history of the visit of the Four Friends— 
though, as the Moses Pickwick who first excited Sam’s wrath and 
then his alarm about the state of his master’s spirits, was actually 
a Bathonian, the whole book in a way belongs to Bath—and we 
must, as they say, draw to a close. Exadly how Mr. Winkle 
managed to execute his remarkable feat of agility in running round 
the Crescent, I have never been able to understand. He could 
no doubt have done it in the Circus. But anyone who makes 
oversights of this sort a cause of serious quarrels with Dickens, 
deserves to have a new verse of the “Three Jolly Postboys ” 
extemporized for his benefit. And in other respects there is 
hardly a better part of that unique book, of which some free- 
thinking devotees have said that if everything else of its author, 
except “‘ David Copperfield” and ‘‘ Great Expectations,” were 
unknown, he would stand even higher than he does now. 

It will probably be best, after the good old pantomime manner, 
to finish here with this blaze of fireworks. Almost exactly when 
Mr. Pickwick went, Landor came, or rather came back, and his 
coming occasioned the bodily presence of Dickens himself and 
not a few other sommités of nineteenth-century literature. Indeed, 
in the middle twenty years or thereabouts of the century, he, as 
he had done earlier, produced here some of his own great works, 
and committed some of his worst, or at least most foolish aéts. 
For Landor was never really bad; even when he threw the cook 
out of the window at Florence, where that fortunate menial found 
something mote spoilable than Bath stone, but much softer. And 
one might add many other things and persons newer and older, 
for scarcely a year passes without something being added to the 
literary history of Bath, and in the very last twelve months the 
pleasant “ Woodforde Diary” gave us fresh associations. 

But I should not like to conclude without at least a mention of 
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the latest possession, if he be also the latest loss, of Bath in the 
department of literature, my late friend, Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
One can go farther even than Landor, at whose death Mr.Harrison 
was almost entering middle age, to ‘conneé him chronologically 
with our succession. For if not in Bath, Mr. Harrison was, as 
Queen Berengaria says, “ somewhere else, ” a doubtless sturdy 
little boy of seven or eight, when Mr. Pickwick’s disgraceful 
condué at whist sent Miss Bolo home “ in a flood of tears and a 
sedan chair,” one of the finest rhetorical double duties ever put on 
a preposition. And when he died, he was unquestionably the doyen 
of English literature, though not in the least a “ Ruin.” But all 
things and persons, whether already “‘ Ruins ” or not, must come 
to an end, as well as make a beginning, and so must this article. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
OF BATH 


BY MOWBRAY A. GREEN, F.R.I.B.A. 


tT is difficult at the present time for even those who are closely 

acquainted with the city to realize its appearance two cen- 

turies ago. It is true that there are some seventeenth-century 

remains, but they are mostly hidden away behind the more 
imposing fronts of the Classic revival, which, beginning in a 
quiet way about the year 1680, developed with vigour about 1730 
and continued with more or less aétivity to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The efforts of the last two decades of the seventeenth century 
were mostly concerned with the more important handling of the 
facades of the houses and an increase of window space as compared 
with voids, the large sash windows and severe cornices of the classic 
manner mingling with the mullioned windows, narrow strings, 
and low doorways of the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 

Instances of this period can be seen at No. 38 Broad Street (1709) 
and the Saracen’s Head (1713), a few doors lower down, both of 
which buildings have windows characterized by boldly projecting 
bolection mouldings. In the Saracen’s Head may also be seen, in 
the two top windows, the remains of the old mullions, while both 
the houses retain the steep gable ends of the earlier period. Other 
types of this time may be seen at Nos. 3 and 14 Green Street. 
This street was begun in 1716, and No. 3 is particularly interesting 
because it still retains the stone shell-head over the entrance doorway. 
Two other of these shell-heads remain in Abbey Gate Street. 

It is probable that the use of sawn ashlar stone in place of rubble 
Stone for the facing of the walls did much to introduce a larger 
scale and severer treatment of the exteriors. Certain it is that 
nearly thirty years before John Wood had settled in Bath, the local 
freestone masons had begun to design frontages in an elaborate 
manner, and had introduced the usual three Orders of Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian in the central portion of some of their work, 
together with lines of cornices at each floor, these cornices being 
occasionally elaborated to an extraordinary degree, as may be seen 
in the Theatre in the Saw Close, which was designed and executed 
by Thomas Greenway about 1720. 

It is probable also that Greenway and his sons were the builders 
of Widcombe House (1727), which has an elaborate Ionic front, 
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though the interior has been much altered. The Garden House, 
situated in the kitchen garden on the upper side of the road, is 
a little building with delicate detail. It has five arches on the 
ground floor, originally opening into the garden, with three 
alcoves inside on the opposite wall, the whole of the room being 
wotked in stone. 

In the Courtyard near the back of St. James’s Church is Wey- 
mouth House, built by Thomas Killigrew in 1720. Near here 
also stands the old building which was originally Cruttwell’s Bath 
Chronicle office, and in which was printed and published Collinson’s 
“ History of Somerset ” in 1791, and Warnet’s “ History of Bath ” 
in 1801. 

The Ionic and Corinthian attached columns still remain here, 
but one of the best instances of this Order treatment is found in 
Nos. 14 and 15 Westgate Street, the south side of which was 
rebuilt in 1720. 

It remained, however, for John Wood to develop the Palladian 
manner, the great characteristic of the eighteenth-century period. 
He began in a tentative way with Ralph Allen’s town house, 
which stood at the north end of Gallaway’s, or North Parade, 
Buildings, and was used by Allen as a Post Office. The older 
house faced south, and Wood appears to have attached a wing to 
it on the northern side, with the principal facade looking eastward 
towards Hampton Down. Indeed, Allen is said to have built 
Sham Castle as a feature in the distant prospect. 

This was in 1726-27, although at that time Wood was not living 
wholly in Bath, but appears to have been largely occupied in 
London. He had great projects in hand, chiefly at first with regard 
to the rebuilding of the interior of the city, which at that time was 
in a very squalid and unattractive condition. With this scheme, 
however, the Corporation did not agree, and he therefore had to go 
outside the walls to seek for a site for his proposed development. 

A word of explanation is necessary as to the connection between 
Ralph Allen, the postal reformer, and John Wood, the archited. 
Very little is known of Wood’s early life. He was born about 
1704, and was almost certainly a native of Yorkshire. He must 
have received a strong and early education in the Renaissance 
School of Architefture. It may have been through the influence 
of Ralph Allen, by a possible meeting in Yorkshire, that Wood 
was induced to come to Bath. In any case a plan of the city was 
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sent to him up there in the summer of 1725, upon which he began 
to form designs for laying out two sites beyond the city walls, and 
he evidently attached much importance to the faét that the navi- 
gation of the river between Bath and Bristol was in immediate 
contemplation, and indeed in December 1727 the first barge was 
brought up to Bath containing deal, pig lead, and meal. In this 
respect it is interesting to note that the communication by water 
between the two cities has been kept up for nearly 200 years. 
It is probable also that Ralph Allen saw the prospect of the develop- 
ment of his stone quarries in the projected building of Bath, and 
that he desired the assistance of John Wood in that connection. 

At about the age of twenty-three Wood seems to have settled 
altogether in Bath, and the first work of importance which he 
carried out after the completion of St. John’s Hospital, probably 
about 1727, was the building of Queen Square, begun in 1728 and 
finished in 1735. The Square was named in honour of Queen 
Caroline. 

The genius of his design is concentrated on the north side, where 
the ground-floor storey is boldly rusticated and supports the two 
storeys over which are treated in the Palladian manner, with a 
Corinthian Order, the central house having a large pediment with 
vases at the apex and base, and the two end houses being carried 
up with an attic storey. The first-floor windows have alternately 
triangular and segmental pediments, and the middle house and the 
two end ones have enriched mouldings. At this period the stair- 
cases wete all of wood, and in the better houses wete of oak and 
mahogany. Enriched plaster work was in use, chiefly in the 
ceilings, and the mantelpieces were frequently of white marble. 
Some good plaster work remains in the staircase of No. 15 and the 
first and second floor ceilings of No. 27. On the west side of the 
Square the continuity / 
was broken by the central 
portion being set back, 
but this space was after- 
watds filled in with a 
neo-grec building of the 
Ionic Order, designed =< 
by J. Pinch about 1830. 
At the south-west cornet. =, Cap FROM THE INTERIOR OF OLD 
of the Square stood St. sam MARY’s CHAPEL, QUEEN’S SQUARE 
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Mary’s Chapel, especially built for those who lived in the Square. 
It was demolished about 1874, when the toad leading to Charles 
Street was widened. One of the Ionic columns from the interior 
still stands in a garden on the west side of Cleveland Place, and 
two caps and a base are left on the site where the Chapel stood. 
The size of the Square from house to house is approximately 
310 feet. 

The gardens in the middle were originally surrounded by a 
stone balustrade, as were also the areas of the houses, but these 
have now all been removed and replaced by iron railings. Some 
of the balustrading, however, was taken to the grounds of 
Lyncombe Hall about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
where it remains on the top of a wall facing the lower road. The 
obelisk which was erected at the instance of Beau Nash in honour 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was originally 60 feet high above 
the ground and terminated in a point, but the top was blown off 
in a gale in 1815, and it was then cut to its present shape. 

At this point it should be mentioned that Queen Square forms 
the southern portion of a fine lay-out of town planning. The 
whole scheme consists of Queen Square, Gay Street, The Circus, 
Brock Street, and the Royal Crescent, and was probably the design 
of the e'der Wood, though parts of the Circus, Brock Street, and 
the Crescent were carried out by his son. 

The broad lines of the lay-out, the large open spaces and the 
wide streets, are very characteristic of his work. 

The house at the north-east corner of the Square is in reality the 
last house in Gay Street (No. 41), but it is an essential part of the 
Square. The bow window at the angle represents on plan one 
end of a toom which is set diagonally to the rest of the house and 
commands a fine view. The treatment of the bay at the first floor 
is that of a Venetian window with coupled Ionic columns between 
the openings, but to realize the scale it is necessary to recall that 
the sashes would each have had nine panes divided by heavy 
glazing bars, in addition to the radial lines which would have 
filled the upper portion of the middle window. This room is 
panelled throughout in wood with a Corinthian Order at the angles, 
and it has a fine fireplace. 

Passing up Gay Street, where there is a steep gradient, we find 
a somewhat different treatment of the houses, the frontages being 
natrow and the houses rising one above another, though occasion- 
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ally grouped into pairs. The rooms and Staircases in many of 
these houses are panelled out with cable or other plaster mouldings 
and the staircases are of wood as before. The date of Gay Street 
is from 1750-60, and its name is derived from Robert Gay, who was 
a ground landlord of much of the property. 

The first stone of the Circus, originally called the King’s Circus, 
in honour of George II, was laid by John Wood himself on 
February 18, 1754, and the earlier portion was that built between 
the top of Gay Street and Brock Street. On May 23, 1754, the 
elder Wood died, and his son, John Wood the younger, carried 
on his work. The success of the Circus as a pile of buildings 
depends largely upon the fa& that on plan it is divided into three 
parts only, so that a group of buildings, circular in form, and not 
an open space, faces the spectator from any one of the entrances. 
Whether or not this was due to the impossibility of further 
developments on the north side need not be discussed. Sufficient 
it is to say that it is an admirable feature. It will be noticed that 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian Orders are here confined to the 
separate Storeys on the ground, first, and second floors, and the 
detail appears to be intentionally small on account of the nearness 
of the vistas. The columns are all coupled, and the spaces between 
ate not circular but form j; 
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about 318 feet. The buildings took some fifteen years to complete. 
The best set of plans are those contained in the first section, and 
the diversity of planning is due to the different ideas of the 
prospective tenants. bls 

The method of financing building at this time is interesting. The 
builder, having secured a wealthy tenant to lease the house for a 
term of years, often a long one, arranged with his banker for the 
necessary capital for the work. The architeé&t meanwhile controlled 
the elevations and the plans, but presumably left a good deal of the 
detail to the builder to carry out, and it should be noted that the 
builder was at no loss for correétness of detail, inasmuch as he had 
at hand such books as “‘ The Builder’s DireCtor,”’ by Batty Langley, 
published July 14, 1746, and “‘ The Builder’s Jewel,” by Thomas 
Langley, published November 2, 1746. Both these are small 
handbooks intended to be carried in the builder’s pocket for 
reference on any occasion, and they contain full details of all the 
necessaty proportions, mouldings, and other information necessary 
for the carrying out of their work. 

Brock Street, which connets the Circus with the Royal Crescent, 
has, among other interesting features, projecting porches and a fine 
Venetian window at the first-floor level over the entrance to a 
building which was once Margaret Chapel, erected 1773. 

The Royal Crescent, built entirely by the younger Wood, was 
begun in 1767 and finished about eight years later. 

On plan it is an ellipse formed of three separate curves with 
a major axis of about 538 feet. The Ionic Order passing through 
the two upper storeys in true Palladian manner is the dominating 
feature of the design, the wall spaces between and in the ground 
Storey being kept severely plain. Here too, as in the Circus, the 
spaces between the columns above the ground floor ate facets and 
not citcular. The height of the buildings from the pavement to 
the top of the balustrade is about 47 feet, or 5 feet higher than the 
Circus. The columns are 2 feet 6 inches in diameter and 22 feet 
6 inches high, and the architrave, frieze, and cornice over ate 
5 fect deep in all. It is a magnificent pile, and its dignity is in- 
creased by the immense open space befote it. 

It should be noted that at this time these and all the other Bath 
houses were roofed with stone tiles. 

In the interior of these houses, and indeed from about 1755 
onwards, we find that wooden Staircases have given place to those 
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of stone, with iron instead of wood balusters. But the ceilings 
have become more beautiful and are ornamented with festoons 
and foliage modelled in the freest manner. Excellent examples 
of this treatment are found at No. 30 in the Crescent, while two 
instances of white and coloured marble fireplaces, both in the Ionic 
manner, remain at No. 29. 

Marlborough Buildings, which lie beyond the Crescent, are of 
much later date, perhaps 1788. 

The building of the Crescent was followed by that of the 
Assembly Rooms, designed by the younger Wood. ‘These were 
begun in May 1769 and finished in October 1771. They consist 
in plan of a ballroom on the north, measuring 104 feet by 41 feet 
6 inches and 42 feet 6 inches high, an o€tagon at the east end 
47 feet 6 inches across, and a tea room or smaller assembly room 
on the south, 66 feet 6 inches long, including the part behind the 
colonnade, and of the same width and height as the ballroom. 
All these three rooms are connected together, and in addition open 
into a vestibule connected with the main entrance. The card 
room on the east was built about 1775, and the club room on the 
west also appears to be of later date. A good deal of the work in 
this neighbourhood, viz. Alfred Street, Prince’s Buildings, and 
Edgar Buildings, was probably the work of the younger Wood, 
who also between 1773 and 1777 designed the Hot Bath at the 
further end of Bath Street, of which he published a monograph 
printed by Cruttwell in November 1777. 

The elder Wood’s most important town scheme after Queen 
Square was the building of the North and South Parades. The 
ground of this site, which lay just beyond the city wall, was much 
lower than that within the walls and sloped down towards the 
river. But by means of basements, and in some cases of sub- 
basements, he brought the level of the building up to that of the 
old city, and in March 1740 commenced the North Parade, then 
called the Grand Parade, and in January 1743 the South Parade, 
then called the Royal Forum. The whole of the buildings, 
including Duke Street and Pierrepont Street, were probably com- 
pleted soon after 1748. The central block of houses formed by 
North Parade, Duke Street, South Parade, and Pierrepont Street, 
measuting some 210 feet long on each face, was intended to have 
been enriched with Corinthian columns and pilasters, a scheme 
afterwards abandoned on the score of cost. There ate some 
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extremely good staircases remaining on the North Parade, and the 

landings of some of these are circular in form. These are said to 
have been arranged in this manner so that the patients from the 
Baths might be carried in sedan chairs straight up to theit rooms. 
The areas of the houses were protected by stone balustrades as in 
Queen Square. 

Near North Parade, at No. 1 Terrace Walk, now an inn, there 
remains an unaltered shop front of the period. ‘The whole of it, 
including the cornice, is of stone, and adjoining this house, at 
No. 2, is an old entrance doorway. Near here also is a fine 
court of houses running south from North Parade Passage, 
originally called Lilliput Alley. These, now known as North 
Parade Buildings, were then called Gallaway’s Buildings, from an 
apothecary of that name who lived at the north-east corner, in the 
house where John Palmer the Controller of the General Post Office 
lived later. Palmer was born in Bath in 1742 and died at Brighton 
in 1818, and to him was due the introduétion of mail coaches in place 
of the old post-chaises for the conveyance of letters over England. 
Although these houses have passed from their original use they 
ate probably less altered than any part of Bath, and the house at 
the south-west angle has several good features, such as a hall 
vaulted in plaster, an elaborate Staircase, and panelled rooms. 

Among the earlier buildings of the city were King’s Mead Square, 
Avon Street, King’s Mead Street, Monmouth Place, and Beaufort 
Square, mostly designed by John Strahan, an archite& of Bristol, 
who also designed Redland Court (1730), and Redland Chapel 
(1740-43), both in that city. 

Rosewell House, in King’s Mead Squate, is dated 1735, and, 
although the external elevation has somewhat of a Dutch chara¢ter, 
the interior is panelled almost throughout in deal in the normal 
manner of the time. Here also is a fine Staircase with twisted 
balusters. 

Strahan’s work in Avon Street and Beaufort Square has a 
distinétly Greek character, but is rather small in conception. 

Apart from the city schemes, Wood’s chief work was the 
building of Prior Park for Ralph Allen, 1735-43. The house 
was probably intended as an advertisement of the Bath stone, and 
was built in grounds formerly belonging to the Priory of Bath, 
whence its name. 

The building was to be in three main blocks: the mansion in 
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the centre with wings on the extreme east and west. Between 
these were to be pavilions with colonnades joining the whole. 
A good deal of alteration was made in the carrying out of the plans, 
and at the east end the outlying buildings do not projec as far as 
originally intended, while on the west the pavilion and part of the 
colonnade as far as the stables gave place in 1844 to the Classic 
church designed and commenced by the elder Scoles in the 
Corinthian manner and continued by his son in 1872. 

The mansion was begun in 1737, and measures 147 feet by 
55 feet, the central portion of the south front facing towards 
Combe Down being treated with six attached Ionic columns with 
a pediment over. The openings between these and on either side 
are severely plain. The chief front is towards the north, facing 
the city, and here, owing to the natural slope of the ground, the 
basement storey can be seen. Wood intended to erect flights of 
Steps at either end of the portico, but these were never carried 
out, and about 1836 Henry E. Goodridge designed for Bishop 
Baines the present central and two sweeping flights of steps. 
These with the terraces and balustrades form a fine finish to this 
side of the building. The six-columned Corinthian portico 
Stands boldly forward about 22 feet from the main building. 
These columns are just over 3 feet in diameter and 32 feet high in 
all. On this front the windows have moulded dressings with 
alternate triangular and segmental pediments at the ground floor 
level, while the first floor openings at the two ends have as their 
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central feature a Venetian window. ‘There is a balustraded parapet 
on the north side and the two ends, but on the south side there is 
a plain parapet. The whole of the basement is rusticated, and this 
rustication is carried through the conneéting corridors and at the 
east end to the buildings beyond. 

Internally the whole of the basement is constructed of freestone, 
the ceilings being vaulted or groined. The mantelpieces are also 
of moulded stone. 

Alterations were made during the carrying out of the work, and 
the internal dressed stone finishings to the hall and the rooms on 
either side of the ground floor and the long picture gallery on 
the first floor were given up and wood dressings were substituted. 
After the fire of 1836 further alterations appear to have been 
made. The chapel at the east end, which has a barrel vault of 
plaster, has suffered little change since it was built, and in the east 
wing at the south side of the first floor there still remains some 
very beautiful work of the original date. 

The Palladian bridge at the foot of the slope on the north side 
is an almost exact copy of that built by Robert Morris at Wilton 
House in 1736. It was finished in 1756, but it is not the work of 
Wood. 

Before leaving the work of the elder Wood it should be men- 
tioned that he built several villas or additions to houses in the 
neighbourhood of Bath. Belcombe Brook, at Bradford-on-Avon, 
has an Ionic facade designed in 1734. Eaglehurst, Bathford, is 
also by him, and he made additions to Eagle House, Batheaston. 
But in respect of records his most interesting building is Titan 
Barrow, Bathford, for in this case we have not only the original 
plans and illustrations, but a copy of the contra&. On the plans 
the specification of the work is written in each room, and the plan 
of the ground floor is signed by Southwell Pigott the building 
owner, John Ford the mason, George Hatherell the carpenter, 
and Robert Parsons the carver. John Wood’s name is only 
mentioned in the contract. The total contra@t for the house was 
£752 105. John Ford died in 1767, and had taken a great part in 
the erection of the buildings and streets of Bath. 

Wood’s chief public work in the city was the Mineral Water 
Hospital. About 1716 it was proposed to ereét a hospital for the 
poor who came to Bath for the cure of the waters. In 1723 a 
subscription list was opened, and Richard Nash was amongst those 
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who worked hard to make it a success, but it was not till July 
1738 that the building was begun. The principal elevation is 
towards the Upper Borough Walls, and the central portion is 
slightly projected forward with four Ionic columns and a pediment 
over. In 1795 John Palmer added two new wards as a third 
storey. 

To assist the scheme Ralph Allen gave the whole of the wrought 
freestone, paving stones, walls stones, and lime, and also large sums 
of money, and Wood gave his plans and supervision free. 

Milsom Street was begun about 1762 and was intended at first 
for dwelling-houses. The first group to be built were the five 
houses standing in the centre of the east side of the street and 
known as Somersetshite Buildings. ‘They were probably designed 
by Thomas Lightoler. The basement of these five houses was 
tusticated, and the centre and two end ones ornamented with 
three-quarter Corinthian columns passing up through the first 
and second storeys, the latter having pediments, while the central 
house is segmental on plan. ‘The ceiling of the ground floor of 
the central house is a magnificent specimen of the work of the 
period, and is in the manner of Robert Adam. 
At 12 Old Bond Street is a smaller ceiling of 
the same kind. 

Behind the houses at the lower end of Y 
Milsom Street on the east side Stood the O@agon 
Chapel, designed also by Lightoler. It was 
opened in 1767 and was planned as an octagon 
of about 53 feet in diameter with four semi- 
circular recesses in the angles, the whole plan 
thus forming a square. The building is now 
occupied by Messrs. Mallett & Son. 

In 1768-9 St. James’s Church was rebuilt 
in a Classic manner from the plans of Jelly 
& Palmer. ‘The interior is supported by four 
stone Ionic columns, and it has a coved ceiling. 
The present tower is the work of Manners 
& Gill, 1848. 

There is but one work in Bath from the hand 
of Robert Adam. It is the Pulteney Bridge, 
erected about 1770. RAIN-WATER HEAD 

On the north-east side of the river lay the OF 1765 
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Bathwick Estate of William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, and 
the bridge was built to conneét this with the city. Pulteney seems 
to have employed Adam rather extensively about this time in 
making designs for the laying out of his estate, then called the New 
Town, and although the present Pulteney Street was designed and 
carried out by others it is laid down on almost the exact lines 
proposed by Adam. The bridge spans the river with three 
segmental arches, each about 33 feet wide, and the central portion 
was emphasized by a Venetian window and a somewhat higher 
building than the rest, while the end portions of each side of 
the bridge had detached porticoes and were covered with small 
lead domes. Great alterations have taken place, especially on 
the street side, the original windows having almost entirely dis- 
appeared. ‘The original drawings for the bridge ate now in the 
Soane Museum, together with many of Adam’s designs for the 
New Town. 

About 1765 the Corporation set about the rebuilding of their 
Town Hall and Markets, which stood on the east side of the High 
Street. After much discussion upon various plans, those of 
Thomas Warr Attwood, a plumber and painter, were accepted, 
and the foundation-stone of the new building was laid in 1768. 
Lest it should seem strange that a plumber should have been 
chosen as the architect, it is well to remember that in those days 
men frequently rose to this position from the trade of builders, 
carpenters, and the like, and much credit is due to them for the 
way in which they designed according to acknowledged and good 
types. 

That Attwood was capable of carrying out the work is shown 
by his design for the New Prison in Grove Street, the plans for 
which were approved in 1770 and the building begun in 1772. 
Amongst other of his buildings are the Paragon and Oxford Row. 

The building of the Guildhall seems to have suffered much 
delay for some eight or ten years on account of the difficulty of 
getting possession of the whole of the site, and at this time a great 
discussion arose on account of a plan having been offered by John 
Palmer, although Attwood’s building had already commenced. 
There was also a dispute about the area of the ground. ‘These 
disputes were only ended by an unfortunate fatal accident to 
Attwood, who was crushed by some falling timber during the 
pulling down of some of the old houses on the site. Shortly 
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Sydney Gardens, nearly 16 acres in extent, behind. The hotel 
and gardens were designed by C. Harcourt Masters, and the gardens 
were opened in 1795. Tenders for the building of the hotel were 
advertised for in the following year. This building is certainly 
one of the best designs of this late period. It is a rectangular 
block with a projecting Palladian portico of unfluted Corinthian 
columns standing on a rusticated basement and crowned with a 
pediment. The attic storey was added about 1840. The building 
was altered by Sir Reginald Blomfield in 1913, and is now the 
Holburne of Menstrie Art Museum. 

The Pump Room was originally one of the earliest buildings of 
the eighteenth century, having been erected in 1706. In 1751 it 
was enlarged, and in 1785 the Corporation employed Thomas 
Baldwin to design, superintend, and erect the colonnade which, 
crossing the west end of the Abbey Churchyard, runs northwards 
from the west end of the Pump Room. 

Baldwin’s total charge for the design and erection of the 
colonnade was 130 guineas. 

In 1788 the Corporation contemplated a large scheme of im- 
provements in this part of the city in connection with the Baths, 
Pump Room, avenues, and streets leading thereto, from the plans 
and estimates of Baldwin, at a cost of over £47,000. In May of 
this year the foundation-stone of the new King’s and Queen’s 
Baths was laid, the facade of which was, as far as its columns, 
entablature, and pediment went, a replica of the northern colonnade. 
It is difficult to say who designed the west side of the Pump Room, 
which comes in between these two extensions, but it is more than 
likely that Baldwin was responsible for the main portion of the 
Pump Room itself, although the attached portico on the north 
side would appear to have been by John Palmer. The interior of 
the Pump Room is treated simply with three-quarter fluted 
Corinthian columns at intervals, and a large cornice over with a 
coveand flat ceiling. This interior produced an effect of dignity and 
comfort which has been attained by no other room in the city, and 
its acoustic properties are distin@ly good. The room is 85 feet 
long by 46 feet wide and 34 feet high. 

Under the City A&t of 1789 Baldwin carried out a large scheme 
of improvements in connection with the Baths and approaches 
thereto, and thus Bath Street, Cheap Street, and Union Street were 
built. Of these Bath Street is a striking example of a scheme 
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providing at one and the same time a covered way for patients 
who wished to take exercise in connection with the Baths and 
facilities for shopping, free from the inclemency of the weather. 
An Ionic colonnade runs down both sides of the street, and each 
end is terminated in a segment, at the east facing the King’s and 
Queen’s Baths, and at the west the Cross Bath, which was rebuilt 
by Baldwin at this time. 

Walcot Parish Church was rebuilt in the Classic manner in 1777, 
enlarged in 1788, and the spire appears to have been added in 
1790. 

About this time Camden Crescent was built. It was originally 
called Camden Place in honour of Lord Camden, who was a 
Member for Bath, and whose coat of arms is in the pediment over 
what was once the central house. Owing to the slipping of the 
ground the houses on the east side had to be taken down, those 
which ate standing being built on the solid rock. A curious 
feature of the architeCtural treatment is that the Order and entab- 
lature gradually rise as they approach the centre, the window 
openings being stepped in groups. 
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John Palmer, who has been mentioned before as the joint 
archite@ with Jelly for St. James’s Church, did a good deal of 
work during the la& ten years of the eighteenth century, includ- 
ing Kensington Chapel, Lansdown Crescent, St. James’s Square, 


and All Saints” Chapel. Of these Kensington Chapel has a fine — 


front. All these works were in building about 1794. Palmer 
died at his house in Charles Street in July r817. 

Speaking generally of the builders of the eighteenth century, 
not only was the material at their hand some of the best, but they, 
having been trained to know what was good in design i in each 
particular &yle, did not vary from it. The architeé? must fre- 
quently have left the finishing of the work in their hands, and he 
could safely do so, for he knew that they were guided by fixed 
tules. Nor did the archite@ himself vary to any extent in the 
details of the &yle in which he designed, and time after time he 
was content to use the same proportions and the same mouldings 


without any fear of monotony. It was this very repetition of 
good detail ‘which has given us ‘the reStrained and at the same time _ 


the magnificent work which we possess in the series of buildings 
which have come down to us from that age. 


PEDIMENT IN QUEEN’S SQUARE 


A SKETCH OF ECCLESIASTICAL BATH 
TO THE REFORMATION 
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RIGINS : It is to be noted that Bath (then Akeman) was 
one of the last towns of England to fall into the hands 
of the Saxons, as it was taken in 577, after the Battle of 
Dyrham, 167 years after the Roman legions left Britain ; 

and as Augustine landed in England in 599 the break of Christi- 
anity was very brief and probably not at all complete. Many 
of the old inhabitants must have lingered round the broken city, 
possibly acting as attendants to the ruined Baths. Walcot means 
Wala Cota, huts or cots of the Walas, the name the Saxons gave 
the British. There is also reason to believe that one of the Gregory 
crosses, erected by Augustine to reconsecrate the land recovered 
from heathendom, was situated in Widcombe, and probably some 
Romanesque chapels were built, of which the existing Anglo- 
Saxon chapel erected by St. Aldhelm at Bradford-on-Avon about 
670 would give a fair idea. 

In 676 a Nunnery was founded on the site of the present Abbey 
by a petty king, Osric. Bertana was the first undoubted Abbess ; 
her alleged successor, Bernguidis, is somewhat mythical. In 775 
King Offa replaced the Nuns by Secular Canons. At what date it 
became a Benedictine Monastery is uncertain, but the Dean of 
Wells wrote, ““No Abbot seems to be named before Eswig, 970.” 
The most prominent Abbot was St. Elphege (Aelfheah), afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the friend of St. Dunstan, and the 
change may have come as part of St. Dunstan’s reforms. 

King Edgar “was hallowed a king” by St. Dunstan at Bath 
Abbey in 973. At any tate from this period we have a Benedictine 
Monastery firmly established in Bath, with a church large enough 
for a coronation, and for nearly 600 years the story of the Monastery 
is the ecclesiastical history of Bath. There are seven Abbots 
recorded, and Brightwold was probably an eighth. 

THE MSS.: There ate plenty of manuscripts relating to this 
Abbey. At Lincoln’s Inn is the register, which has been rebound 
by the Inn, but contains the original stamped leather inside. At 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is a chartulary, or abstract of 
deeds and documents and, most interesting of all, the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel Book with its fly-leaf and notes and inventory of relics, 
both of which I have inspected. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPEL BOOK, A.D. 980: The fly-leaf, of. 
which an illustration is given, contains entries as to the manu- 
missions of serfs, two in Linecume (Lyncombe), one, on the back 
page, at Videcume (Widcombe), one each at Korstume (Corston), 
at Priston and Stanton. All these manumissions were made by 
Aelfsig, last Abbot of Bath, who died in 1087. In one case sixty 
pence was paid for a serf, in another five ore, a Danish coin, which 
is cutious as showing Danish coins still current in the time of 
William Rufus. On the back of the fly-leaf is an inventory of the 
relics in the Monastery, about 200 in number. On the back of the 
last page is the original grant of the chapel at Holloway. Holloway 
was then part of the parish of Widcombe and Lyncombe, so that the 
Gospel Book was evidently closely connected with that parish. 
The scribe Aelfric says that he wrote it “ Monasterio Badhonico ” 
and gave it to Provost (equivalent Prior) Brihtwold. The official 
title of the Abbot is Abbt-on-Badon, Abbot of Badon. Can there 
be any doubt after this that Mons Badonicus means the mountain 
of Bath, and that Arthut’s great victory so described was fought 
here and not at Badbury 

JOHN OF TOURS AND THE BISHOPS OF BATH: The last 
Abbot was undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon, his name, Aelfsig, shows 
this, and he kept his archives in Anglo-Saxon. Then the foreigner 
descended on Bath and brought the Abbey to an end. John de 
Villula, also called John of Tours, became Bishop of Somerset in 
1088. He was physician to William Rufus, and he bought from 
the King the town and Abbey of Bath for 500 pounds in silver. 
He obtained a Charter from the King, 1090, making the Abbey his 
cathedral “in the Bishopric of Somerset.” He further built a 
magnificent church, new precincts for the Monks, and a Bishop’s 
Palace (Bishopsbourne). His tomb, with his effigy on it, was in the 
choir of his new church. He thus was the first Bishop of Bath, 
with his seat at Bath. He himself writes: “Ihave .. . effected 
.. . that the head and mother church . . . shall be in the city of 
Bath in the Church of St. Peter.” Before his day there were 
Bishops of Somerset with the seat at Wells. His successor was 
Godfrey. Robert, the thitd Bishop, finished John of Tours’ 
Cathedral. The fifth Bishop, Savaric, acquired the wealthy Abbey 
of Glastonbury, and called himself Bishop of Bath and Glaston- 
bury, but his successor, Jocelyn, during the latter part of his time, 
was Bishop of Bath only. In 1245 Pope Innocent IV, in response 
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to an appeal from the Canons of Wells, settled the title of the Sce 
as Bath and Wells, a title first borne by Roger, and the Bishops 
etadually went back to Wells, letting the Bishop’s Palace and great 
Church at Bath crumble to ruins. 

THE PRIORS: Peter, elected by the Monks in 1157, was the first 
Prior, having been preceded by two Sub-Priors. As represent- 
atives of the Bishops the Bath Priors were entitled to wear the 
mitre and episcopal vestments like the Priors of Christchurch and 
Canterbury, and were occasionally summoned to Parliament as 
Mitred Priors. The Prior was Lord of the Hundred of Bath, and 
Lord of the Manors included, holding his manorial courts and 
inflicting the customary fines and punishments. There were in 
all two Sub-Priors and twenty-two Priots. 

THE PARISHES OF OLD BATH: There were five parishes in 
old Bath : 

St. Mary de Stalles, so called from the market stalls in Stall 
Street, originally a rectory, to which was attached the reCtory of 
Widcombe, Lyncombe, and Berewick (or Holloway). 

St. Michael by the Bath (or within), within the ward of 
Westgate Street. 

St. Mary within the Northgate, situate in the High Street, 
now Northgate Street. 

St. Michael without the North Gate, within the ward of 
Broad Street and Walcot. 

St. James the Apostle, within the wards of Southgate Street 
and Bynbuty. The old church was probably on the site of the 
ptesent church. As we shall see later, none of these old city 
churches now survives. 

Two other institutions, St. John’s Hospital and St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Hospital, originally a lepers’ hospital, to which the 
Chapel of Berewick (or Holloway) was attached about 1332, still 
exist and retain much of their endowments. 

SLOW DECAY: The chutch when it ceased in fad, if not in law, 
to be the cathedral was too large for the Priory to maintain, and it 
gtadually fell to pieces. There was no scandal, no wrongdoing, 
but apathy and decay. From 1260 the Monks ceased to make 
any entries in their register. They did a good deal for the city, 
being the first to introduce cloth weaving, and took as their arms 
a weavet’s shuttle surmounted by a bishop’s mitre. 

PRIOR CANTLOW: In 1483 Prior Cantlow was Sacristan of Bath 
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and witnessed the appointment of Robert Alday as Master of St. 
John’s Hospital, the last entry but one and the first for 120 years. 
He was elected Prior in 1489 and at once commenced rebuilding 
tuined churches. He first restored St. Catherine’s, Bath Easton, 


PRIOR CANTLOW: from a contemporary 
portrait in a window of St. Catherine’s 
Church, near Bath 


of which the east window is in substance Cantlow’s fifteenth- 
centuty window, and in the third light, at the foot of St. John, is 
the contemporary portrait of the good Prior of Bath in his habit as 
he lived, that is to say, in full episcopal vestments. I copied from 
this portrait a brass which I have put up at Widcombe Parish Church. 
Across the window is a Latin inscription, “‘ Pray for the soul of Sir 
John Cantlow once Prior. He built this chancel a.p. 1492.” 

He next rebuilt St. Mary Magdalen’s, Holloway, and the hos- 
pital adjoining. In the porch is his own inscription in English in 
a scroll. “ This Chapell floryshed with formoyste spetabyll in 
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honour of Mary Magdalen Prior Cantlow hath edyfyd desyting 
you to pray for him with your prayers delectabyll That she wyll 
inhabille hym in hevynn there ever to abyde.” On the north side 
of Widcombe Parish Church is a coat of arms with an illegible 
name. I had the arms telephoted in 1920 and the name came out 
quite clearly as Prior Cantlow. Hence it is clear that Cantlow 
built Widcombe Parish Church, and the church is therefore older 
than the present Abbey. ‘The exterior of the church is much as 
he left it. 

WHAT BISHOP KING DID: In November 1495 Oliver King, 
who was an intimate of Henry VI, and Ambassador to France, 
was translated to Bath and Wells, and enthroned here on Match 12, 
1496, and held his Visitation in July 1499. Here too he had the 
famous vision, and heard a voice cry “ Let an Oliver establish the 
crown, and a King restore the church.” 

Cantlow having died, the Monks elected Bird Prior, and the 
Bishop having accepted him he set to work. He did not in faé& 
repair or restore the ruined church of John of Tours, but built, 
on a part of the site, the nave only, the smaller existing church, 
where his own beautiful chantry may be seen. He probably got 
some help from Henry VI, for the new building was begun by 
Robert and William Vertue, the King’s stonemasons, who built 
St. George’s, Windsor ; and also from Sir Reginald Bray, K.G., 
an intimate friend of himself and the King. 

The Bishop and Sir Reginald Bray both died in August 1503. 
The choir was not finished when the Bishop died, so he was not 
buried there, as directed by his will, but in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. The empty vault was found during Mr. Kemble’s 
restorations. Prior Bird pushed on with the work. Bishop King 
had ordered plenty of material, glass from Normandy, and lead. 
Prior Gibbs also carried on the work, but the church was still 
unfinished when the Priory was surrendered to the Crown in 1539. 
Leland under date 1542 writes, “ John a Phisitian born at Tours 
. . . pulled down the old church of St. Peter at Bath and erected 
a new, much fairer, and was buried in the middle of the Presbiter1 
thereof, whose Image I saw lying there an 9 yere sins, at the which 
time al the Church that he made lay to waste and wedes grew about 
this John of Tours sepulchre . . . Oliver King Bisshop of Bath 
began of late dayes a right goodly new Church at the West part of 
the old Church of St. Peter and finished a great piece of it... 
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He let almost al the old Church of St. Peter in Bath go to ruin. 
The walls yet stand.” Leland also saw the great square tower and 
the ruins of the Bishop’s palace. It follows therefore that the 
choir of “ John of Tours ” church, and also of the Anglo-Saxon 
church which preceded it, occupied a part of Orange Grove. 
Excavations there, if they were possible, would disclose the vault 
of John of Tours and the coffins of Bishops, Saxon Princes and 
Princesses innumerable, and might equal in interest the excavations 
of the Roman Baths. 

AT THE DISSOLUTION the Priory was surrendered and the 
Monks wete pensioned or preferred to City Parishes, so that our 
Parochial Clergy are dire€tly derived from the old Monks. The 
ReGtor of Bath represents the Prior and the Bishop the Abbot; 
in fact the ecclesiastical organization down to the first half of the 
nineteenth century was substantially the same as that of medieval 
Bath. All the property of the Priory, including the Priory Church, 
was swept into the Court of Augmentations, z.e. of the King’s 
Revenue. Bath and Coventry were the only two cathedrals 
Henry VIII did not refound. Although the Monastery was — 
surrendered to him in 1539 he did not part with the property until, 
in 1543, he had got an A& passed declaring that: ‘“‘’ The Dean and 
Chapter of Wells shall be for ever the entire and sole Chapter of 
the said Bishopric of Bath and Wells, whereof the Prior and convent 
of the dissolved Monastery of Bath were heretofore the half Part.” 
Thus after 1543 Bath Abbey ceased to be a cathedral. The King 
offered the Abbey church to the citizens for the low price of 
joo marks (£330), so that it might be used as a church, but they 
refused the offer. The possessions of the Priory, with the excep- 
tion of those retained in the hands of the Council, were sold to 
two purchasers: [1] To Humphrey Colles by Grant of March 16, 
1542, for £962 175. 4d., inter alia, the Abbey Church and the 
precincts. The glass and lead of the church were sold, and the 
shell of the Abbey Church was presented by Edmond, the son 
of Humphrey, to the citizens of Bath. [2] By a lease dated 
1545-6 the King leased to Richard Chapman, Mayor of Bath 
and Clothier, also M.P., the retory of Monkton Combe and 
the rectory of Widcombe and Lyncombe, reserving to the King 
the advowsons of their reftories. The retorial tithes of 
Lynwid, now alienated, amount to about £400, and the vicat’s 
tithes to £260, divided between Widcombe and St. Mark’s. In 
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July 1552 King Edward VI founded the Grammar School and 
gtanted to the Mayor and citizens the rest of the property of the 
Monastery to endow it and for the support of ten poor persons. 
The annual value appears by the city accounts to have been £112, 
£12 was paid to the schoolmaster and the rest applied to city 
putposes. The possessions of the Monastery at the Dissolution 
were valued at {600 a yeat. 

THE FATE OF THE CITY CHURCHES: The city churches 
lost nothing at the Dissolution, except re¢torial tithes belonging 
to the Monastery. In 1583, by an A& of Archbishop Grindall of 
Canterbury, the five city parishes were consolidated into one 
Rectory of Bath, each parish being described as “the Parish 
of ... in the Rectory of Bath.” The advowson of the Rectory 
of Bath was granted by the Crown to the Corporation, and the 
five churches became unendowed chapels. St. Mary Stalls and St. 
Mary within and St. Michael within, perished entirely, and nothing 
of the old fabric is left of St. Michael without, or St. James. 
St. Thomas a Beckett, Widcombe, was preserved. For this 
reason only two old parish churches are found in Bath—the Abbey 
and St. Thomas 4 Beckett, Widcombe. ‘The citizens cared little 
for their fine possession, and Fuller states that of the large sums 
colleGted for the repair of the Abbey much was embezzled. But 
for the generosity of Bishop Montague the Abbey, like the old 
city churches, would have crumbled to ruins, and he deserves to 
be commemorated as the third founder of Bath Abbey. 

W. H. DEVENISH. 
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LATER ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


After the Dissolution in 1539 the precinéts were sold to Fulk 
Morley and the buildings were again made habitable. In 1572 
Peter Chapman began the repair of the east end of the church to 
exclude the weather, and Queen Elizabeth granted a seven years’ 
“ brief” for the restoration of the church and for the rebuilding 
of St. John’s Hospital. The choir, aisles, and transepts were 
restored by various persons. However, the nave was quite 
neglected. When Bishop Montague, not long after his installation 
in 1608, took refuge from a storm with Sir John Harington he 
found the nave unroofed. Sir John said, “If the church does 
not keep us safe from the water above, how shall it save others 
from the fire below?” The Bishop then set to work, and largely 
at his own expense he properly roofed the church with lead from 
his Mendip mines and constructed the remarkable lath and plaster 
ceiling which remained for over 250 years. Bishop Montague 
died in 1618 and was buried in the nave, where his fine tomb 
may Still be seen. 

Queen Elizabeth visited the city in 1574 and worshipped in the 
church on August 22. Bath was visited by John Evelyn in 1654, 
and he wrote in his diary, “‘ The facciata of this cathedral is re- 
markable for its historical carving.” In 1663 a good organ and 
a fine case were provided. Samuel Pepys attended the church 
twice on Sunday, June 16, 1668, and saw “two men brought in in 
litters and set down in the chancel to hear.” 

During the eighteenth century, when Bath was the centre of 
the fashionable world, various alterations and improvements were. 
made by Marshal Wade and others. 

In 1833 the Corporation began an extensive restoration of the 
church at a cost of {10,040 35. 11d., which did not include the new 
otgan. The great west doors were repaired and tecarved ; 
pinnacles were added, and hollow flying buttresses ere€ted on both 
sides of the nave, and many alterations were made in the interior. 

It was, however, under the Rev. Charles Kemble, who became 
Rector in 1860, that the chief restoration took place. He con- 
sulted Sir Gilbert Scott, and rich fan-traceried stone vaulting in 
the nave and aisles, as originally planned, was substituted for 
Montague’s plaster ceiling. The organ, which had been rebuilt, 
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was temoved from under the tower to the north transept. The 
insertion of stained glass in the great east and south transept 
windows was a striking feature, and a number of painted and 
Stained-glass windows were presented as memorials. A wooden 
screen was erected in 1885 to commemorate Kemble’s great work. 
While Canon Quirk was Rector (1895-1901), the west front, with 
its tepresentation of Bishop King’s dream, was tepaited to 
commemorate the fourth century of the building. 

The many beautiful and interesting features of the Abbey 
Church space forbids our attempting to describe. There are 
many guide books dealing with such in detail. The latest im- 
provements under the present Rector, the Archdeacon of Bath, are 
mentioned in another chapter. Thus this too brief and insufficient 
sketch must come to an end. 

There are several flourishing Nonconformist churches in Bath. 
In the Vineyards is the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, opened 
in 1765. Wesley, Whitefield, Venn, and other famous men 
preached there at various times. In 1922 it became the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. 

New King Street Chapel is the oldest Wesleyan church; the 
foundation stone was laid by Wesley in 1776. It has since been 
rebuilt and improved. 

The oldest Congregational church is in Argyle Street ; it dates 
from 1789. That eloquent and witty preacher, the Rev. William 
Jay, ministered there for 63 years. 

The Roman Catholics have a handsome church, St. John the 
Evangelist, in South Parade; it was consecrated in 1863. They 
have another church in the Julian Road. 

“TI was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” 
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THE VILLAGES ROUND BATH 


BY CHE REV. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., 
FeRes Linck Reis? :S. 


O one can weary of the beauties of Bath, that lovely 
city, which reminds one of an Italian town, with its 
noble terrace upon terrace, its crescents, towers, and 
spires, nestling in a hollow watched over by the 
surrounding hills. It was Roman in origin, and though Roman 
tule passed away, Bath rose again in form and beauty, an 
Italianized classical place, by the genius of Squire Ralph Allen, 
the friend of Pope, and his architeéts, the senior and junior Wood. 

But Bath is no jewel without a setting, no oasis in a desert. It 
is surrounded on every side by beautiful scenery, by picturesque 
villages nestling in lovely combes and valleys, by lofty downs 
which form a spur of the delightful regions of the Cotswolds, 
while every spot has a story to tell of its past life and associations 
tedolent with the memories of Old English West Country 
existence. 

ROMAN RELICS: Rome has left its mark on the county of 
Somerset as well as on the City of Bath. There is that great 
dauntless road called the Fosse Way which passed through Bath 
to Lincoln in one dire€tion, to Exeter in another.1 Along this 
road the Roman merchants, or Romanized Britons, built their 
villas, those wonderful houses such as we see at Ilchester or in 
Gloucestershire at Chedworth and Woodchester. At the very 
beautiful village of Northstoke there was such a Roman villa, and 
tiles, a votive altar, and Roman coins have been found at Kelston. 
The altar is preserved in the porch of the church. The Rectory 
at Langridge is built on the site of a Roman villa, and a Roman 
tessellated pavement has been found at Wellow. Newton St. Loe 
has memories of Roman times; a villa once graced it, and other 
Roman temains were found when the railway was cut. These 
villas were of the corridor type, of one story only, built solid at 
the base of stone or brick, and above with plaster and stucco. 
The centre was a hollow square of garden filled with strange herbs 
ot flowers and a fountain in the centre, and round the square ran 
a coveted colonnade walk, of which the roof was borne on pillars, 
and on to this walk opened the principal chambers of the house. 


1 Another Roman road, the Via Julia, led into South Wales, 
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There were winter and summer quarters, and chambers floored 
with tessellated pavements whereon appeated graceful designs 
and sweet emblems of the gods of Rome, of poetic legends, of 
love and youth and plenty, Bacchus with his wild rout, Orpheus 
“with his lute, Apollo singing to the lyre, Venus in Mars’ embrace, 
Leda and the swan, Neptune with a host of seamen, Narcissus at 
the fountain, wood-nymphs and naiads, satyrs and fawns, masks, 
hautboys, cornucopiz, flowers, and baskets of golden fruit—these 
were the constant companions of the villa’s master; and when 
the nights were cold and winter set in, he would retire to his winter 
quartets and his slaves would heap higher the charcoal fires in the 
profurnium, while without the winds howled and the surrounding 
woods echoed with the howlings of wolves, and there were wild 
boars lurking there and outcasts and evil men, survivors of 
conquered British tribes, ready to attack and loot and burn but 
for the armed guard of faithful retainers. 

And there were other roads too in Somerset and the neighbour- 
hood. ‘There was the London road running westward towards 
the Severn, and another crossing the Fosse Way and running 
along the crest of the Mendips. 

SOMERSET—SPIRES AND BUILDING STONE: ‘The Mendip 
gives its name to Chewton Mendip, its first name being derived 
from the River Chew, which takes its rise in the hills above the 
Chew Valley, and “ton,” an enclosed village. It has one long 
Street and an exceedingly interesting church with a glorious tower. 
Sometset has reason to boast of its many beautiful towers, which 
present remarkable and interesting peculiarities, partly accounted 
for by the great abundance and variety of local building materials. 
There are great quarries of “ Bath” stone and Doulting stone, 
Ham-hill stone, the red sandstone of Bishop’s Lydeard, the blue 
lias, the Pennant, and the white lias. Then there is that rich 
purplish-red conglomerate called Draycott. 

With such excellent materials Somerset could not fail to produce 
beautiful buildings. Several of these varieties produce wonderful 
colouring. There is no jewel that is not improved in its setting ; 
there is no building that does not gain by its surroundings ; and 
surely, not a little of the beauty of the towers of Somerset is due 
to the setting in which they are placed. Few counties in England 
can boast of greater variety. 

The Somerset towers have a family likeness, but there is an 
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astonishing variety, due not to any difference of style, but solely 
to individuality of treatment. Abundant evidence is shown of the 
versatility and resource of Somerset masons, all the more striking 
as being displayed at a time when Gothic archite@ture was already 
on the wane, and when its decline had a@ually begun elsewhere. 

Why was the tower of Chewton Mendip, and of other churches 
in the shire, made so fine? I believe that the chief cause of the 
building of these magnificent towers was the influence of the noble 
architectural piles of Glastonbury and Wells, and of Bath Abbey. 
These charming churches inspited the Somerset masons to emula- 
tion, to a friendly tivalry between neighbouring parishes, and, 
above all, to a sense of beauty. 

You may compare this Chewton Mendip tower with that at 
Shepton Mallet, which derives much of its strength from a series 
of shapely and well-developed buttresses. Other notable towers 
ate at Evercreech, Huish Episcopi, Staple Fitzpaine, and Ilminster. 
Undoubtedly the beauty of the Abbey inspired our masons to 
build other fine churches in the distri€t, and Professor Earle used 
to compate Bath and its neighbours to a “hen and chickens.” 
There is the interesting church of Bathampton, which belonged to 
the monks of Bath Abbey, of which it was originally a copy in 
miniature. On the east wall, under a niche, is a figure of a bishop 
of the eleventh or twelfth century, possibly of John de Villula 
himself, the founder of the Norman Abbey of Bath. 

At Batheaston there is a notable Somerset tower in four storeys. 

THE WANSDYKE: Besides the Fosse Way there are other 
telics of ancient inhabitants. At various places we meet with 
the Wansdyke, a boundary ditch which separated the Saxon 
folk from the turbulent British or Welsh, who were fond of raiding 
out county. Englishcombe is a village near the Wansdyke, sug- 

esting that it stood on the English side of that boundary, while 
the Welsh kept, or ought to have kept, on the other. The word 
combe which occurs so frequently in Somerset nomenclature is the 
Saxon form of the Welsh cwm, and means a cup-shaped depression 
in the hills, and is often found in those counties where the Celtic 
element is strong. This Englishcombe opens for us a page of 
history. There are vague traditions of a palace of Saxon kings, 
but it tells clearly of the Norman family of the Gournays, who 
built a castle long since demolished. The Prince of Wales, as 
Duke of Cornwall, held the Manor, but the manor house is now 
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an alehouse. ‘The monks of Bath, after the model of the Abbey, 
built the church, which retains its Norman features. 

MONASTIC VILLAGES: “ As sure as God is in Gloucester- 
shite” is an old medieval saying arising from the fact that that 
county possessed so many monasteries. The same might be equally 
true of Somerset and Wilts. There are several villages which owe 
their origin to some monastic institution, and some which are 
within the compass of this itinerary. Foremost amongst these is 
the village of Lacock, one of the most pi€turesque in England, 
with its wonderful Abbey, all built of that beautiful raddy Ham 
Hill stone. The Abbey was founded for Augustinian nuns by 
Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in 1232, who became its first abbess. 
At the Dissolution the building passed to Sir William Sherington, 
who pulled down the Minster and much else and converted the 
remainder into a manor house. The whole building, with its 
sixteenth-century additions, is a treasure-house of beauty, and the 
late Mr. C. H. Talbot most carefully preserved and restored it. 

Another monastic village is Hinton Charterhouse, a Carthusian 
House founded by William Longespée, the husband of Ela, 
Countess of Salisbury, the builder of Lacock, to whom the real 
credit is due. The Minster was as large as Bath Abbey, and was 
begun in 1232. Only ruins remain of the chapter house and 
chapel. Across the lawn you will see the beautiful Manor House 
which stands on the site of the Prior’s dwelling, and was built out 
of the spoils of the Priory. 

Another monastic village is Edington, which has one of the 
most interesting churches in England on account of its beauty, its 
completeness, and also of its foundation. It was built by William 
of Edington, the predecessor of William of Wykeham, as Bishop 
of Winchester, who founded a college of secular priests under a 
warden in 1351, but seven years later he turned the college into 
a monastery, the monks being of the Order of Bonhommes, of 
which there were very few houses in England. I only know of 
one other, at Ashridge in Buckinghamshire. 

Every village had a fine example of beautiful manor houses of 
Elizabethan or Jacobean character, and many of them remain. 
Sutton Court is a perfec example, erected by the St. Loes and by 
“ Bess of Hardwick,” a notorious lover of building, who raised— 


* Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall.” 
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South Wraxall is also a fine Jacobean house, most carefully 
preserved, after a somewhat varied career, by its present tenant. 
St. Catherine’s Court, once a grange of the Abbot of Bath, is 
another lovely place, lying in a hollow with terrace after terrace of 
greensward and flowers above it. There is a charming fourteenth- 
centuty manor house at Langridge, with sixteenth-century 
additions. It is thatched, has fine gables, mullioned windows 
with Tudor dripstones, altogether a very attractive dwelling. 
Wellow can boast of an old manor house with fine old carved 
mantelpieces. It was originally the home of the Hungerfords. 
The house known as Talboys at Keevil is Tudor, and has been 
restored by the present owner. Gourney Court at West Harptree 
is a fine Jacobean house, as are also Bykford Manor and Compton 
Martin. A very early manor house stands at Meare, erected by 
Abbot Michard (notice also the wonderful church at Wedmotre), 
and perhaps the loveliest of all is that at Mells—but that is rather 
beyond our boundary. 

The cottages, also, inthis charming region are fair to look upon. 
Some, as at Lacock, are built of stone, with high gables roofed 
with tiles. There are many half-timbered cottages, and thatched 
roofs are plentiful. The art of thatching, which is declining in 
many parts of the country, seems to flourish in Somerset. Some 
of the old inns are charmingly picturesque. A fine example is the 
famous George Inn at Norton St. Philip, a beautiful half- 
timbered house of the fifteenth century, excellently preserved. 
There is a very interesting medieval courtyard, with spiral stone 
Staircase and fifteenth-century windows. Here the Duke of 
Monmouth stayed on his march to the Battle of Sedgemoor, and 
was shot at by a man who wished to gain the reward offered for 
the Duke’s capture. 

I should have liked to call attention to a remarkable feature of 
the shire—that is, the great number of market and churchyard 
crosses. The vandalism that destroyed so many seems to have 
spared Somerset. There are left over 200 in the county, some 
relics of Saxon crosses still existing, but many outside our borders. 
There is a fine market cross at Shepton Mallet ; a fragment of a Saxon 
cross is now in the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, Bath. 
West Harptree has some tude carvings of the head of a cross. 
A rate canopied example is at Chewton Mendip, and a graceful 
one at Wraxall ; also a finely carved one at Bishop’s Lydeard, the 
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finest example of fourteenth-century work, and of the same date 
as one at Chewton Mendip. Want of space prevents one from 


recording others. 
There are many other villages which we should like to visit, 


but enough perhaps has been said to show the very delightful 
neighbourhood in which Bath is set, and the beauties and attractions 


in its vicinity. 
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HOUSES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
IN-THE AVON, VALLEY 


BYPMAROUDSRRAKSPEAR,) FVS.A.; A.R.I.B.A. 


HE north-west corner of Wiltshire has from the earliest 

times been a favourite place of residence. Through it 

winds the river Avon, giving fertility to the land, and 

the comparative altitude of the district and nature of the 
subsoil render the climate exceedingly healthy. 

The vast tract of downland for sheep-rearing on the one side 
and the greatest seaport of England on the other, fitted the distri 
for carrying on that most lucrative trade of the Middle Ages— 
wool. Wool markets were established at Castle Combe, Chippen- 
ham, Bradford-on-Avon, and Trowbridge, and it was this trade 
which caused the prosperity of the district. 

Building materials were readily obtainable, and whether this, 
the fertile country, or the prosperity of the wool trade, were the 
cause, the distri€t was and is still the richest in the country with 
houses of our forefathers. 

The uniformity of monastic planning is often referred to, and 
a church from very early days was built on a fixed plan; but the 
uniformity of churches and monasteries is nothing compared with 
the uniformity of house planning during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Local archite@ural characteristics, of course, occurred in various 
distri€ts, but from one end of England to the other the principal 
features of the main part of a dwelling-house were constant, 
whether the house was a castle or a small manor. 

This uniformity of plan was entirely consequent upon the 
uniformity of the habits of the occupiers, and is merely a logical 
outcome of necessity and convenience. 

The houses in the distri&t may for convenience be divided into 
two sotts, the comparatively large houses and the smaller ones. 
Of the former are Great Chalfield, South Wraxall, Hazelbury, 
Westwood, the house known as “The Priory” at Bradford- 
on-Avon, and Little Sodbury in Gloucestershire. Of the latter 
ate Bewley in Lacock, Beanacre near Melksham, Bradfield in 
Hullavington, and some houses in the streets of Lacock. 

The whole of the houses in the first division are all more or less 
of a courtyard type, with a large forecourt, which was entered 
through a gatehouse. 
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Not all the examples in the list are complete buildings by any 
means, but all retain enough of the hall and its adjacent buildings 
to show the arrangement of the central part of the house. _ 

The halls are very much of one size, the lower end being on 
the right hand of the front of the house in all cases. The entrance 
was by a projecting porch having a small room over. At the upper 
end of the hall was the dais, which does not seem to have been 
raised above the level of the hall itself, and at either end of the 
dais were oriels of the same size as the porch, with small rooms 
overt. Flanking the hall at either end was a two-storied building 
at right angles thereto and with gables towards the front. The 
position of the kitchen varied considerably. 

Hazelbury is upon a different plan and of unusual arrangement. 
The hall, slightly smaller than the other examples, but entered in 
the same way, had a large one-storied oriel at the high end and 
another somewhat smaller opposite. The chief difference in plan 
is that there was a two-storied building at the upper end of the 
hall in line therewith, and not at right angles. The only other 
example of this arrangement I can recall is Hartlebury Castle 
in Worcestershire. 

Chalfield, Westwood, and Sodbury were all closely adjacent to 
the Parish Church and do not seem to have had a separate chapel ; 
but such a building remains at Sheldon, near Chippenham. 

The hall, the chief apartment of the house, had an open timber 
roof, except at Chalfield, where was a flat ceiling formed of 
moulded beams and plaster decoration. There was usually a 
gteat fireplace in one of the side walls. Wraxall and Sodbury 
were built when it was general to have the fire on an open hearth 
in the middle of the hall, but both were provided with fireplaces 
in later days. 

The lower ends of the halls were always parted off by screens - 
with a passage behind ; those at Chalfield are a copy of the original 
which remained as late as 1850. At Sodbury part of the original 
screens remain, and they had over them the unusual feature of a 
room in place of the gallery. 

In each case the hall is entered through a porch which had an 
open archway without doors, and there were seats against the walls. 
Chalfield and Bradford have ornate vaulted ceilings in stone, but 
Wraxall and Sodbury have ceilings formed of the joists of the 
floor above. At the latter place is a squint in the porch to 
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command the entrance gateway, and at Chalfield is a loop from the 
flanking wing to see who sought admittance. The hall in each 
case is entered through an arched doorway with a stout oak door 
secured by a draw bar. At Chalfield the door is original, and in 
it there is a small wicket. 

Over the porch was always a small room lighted by a window 
over the entrance and gained from the flanking wing, and not from 
the gallery ; and at Chalfield there is a wall-stair from this room up 
to the space over the hall ceiling. 

At the upper end of the hall were oriels projecting on either 
side; that on the front matched the porch, and that on the other 
side was of similar character. At Chalfield and Wraxall both oriels 
were alike, with open arches to the hall, windows on two sides, and 
a doorway to the flanking wing on the third side. The Chalfield 
otiels are richly vaulted like the porch. 

Over the oriels were little rooms like those over the porches, 
and at Chalfield and Sodbury are large perforated mask heads 
through which the hall could be commanded to see good order 
kept without the observer being seen. 

At Chalfield the room over the front oriel has a wall-stair 
similar to that in the room over the porch, and these Staircases 
show the reason of the hall being ceiled, which was due to the 
desire to connec the two flanking wings without passing through 
the hall. This at first seems an unnecessary effort, but when it is 
remembered that the hall at night was used for the servants’ 
sleeping-place, it was very necessary for the master and mistress 
of the house to get from one set of their rooms to the other with- 
out having to make their way past the sleeping servants. 

The oriels at Hazelbury are quite different from the other 
examples: they are both without rooms above and have panelled 
arches from the hall; from the foundations which have been 
found the front oriel was semi-o@tagonal on plan and had a small 
cellar beneath, and the back oriel which remains is square on plan 
with a panelled archway to the flanking wing. 

In all cases, except Hazelbury, there was a two-storied wing at 
right angles to the hall immediately adjoining its high end. At 
Chalfield the whole wing has been destroyed, except the end 

able, which retains the well-known semicircular bay window, 
which lighted the great chamber on the first floor; and the wing 
was continued beyond the line of the hall to form one side of the 
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courtyard at the back. At Wraxall the ground floor was cellarage, 
and the great chamber on the first floor still retains its open roof. 
At Westwood the wing was carried outwards considerably in 
front of the hall and contains rooms on both floors. At Sodbury 
the original arrangement was like Wraxall, but later in the fifteenth 
century it was carried forward as at Westwood to form one side 
of the court. 

The original mode of access to the first floor of this flanking 
wing is not always clear, but it seems generally to have been by a 
wooden Staircase opening off the back oriel of the hall. 

The corresponding wing at the lower end of the hall remains 
at Chalfield, Wraxall, Hazelbury, and Bradford. At Chalfield is 
a large room on the ground floor which was originally the buttery, 
and the rest of the wing is occupied by a narrow range of offices 
with an open passage towards the court, and the great bedchamber 
and others are on the first floor. The original staircase of stone 
still remains, approached through a lobby off the passage in the 
screens. Projecting from the middle of its length is a two-storied 
building containing a small room both up- and down-stairs, and 
beyond, on the first floor, was a gardtobe. At Wraxall and Hazel- 
bury the buttery was on the ground floor, and the kitchen occupied 
the rest of the wing, and over the buttery was the great bedchamber, 
with other rooms over the kitchen. 

In all early houses the gardrobe was one of its necessary adjuncts, 
but with the exception of Chalfield and the gatehouse at Wraxall, 
this feature is conspicuous by its absence in the original plans. 
Chalfield had a large gardrobe off both proje€ting wings, and in 
that off the one at the lower end of the hall still remains a couple 
of urinals with stone shoots through the wall. At Hazelbury 
there was a gardrobe off the great bedchamber, though it is difficult 
to say if it was an original feature ; there is also an added gardrobe 
to the room over the kitchen. 

In the primitive house of the thirteenth century the hall and 
kitchen were virtually the only principal apartments in the house, 
and so they remained until the fifteenth century, when the require- 
ment of providing more rooms for the use of the family caused 
the kitchen to be removed from the immediate proximity of the 
hall. At Sodbury the original kitchen remains placed with one 
wall in line with the back wall of the hall; it is roughly square on 
plan and had an open roof, and was entered by a serving passage 
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in line with that behind the screens. There was one great fire- 
place occupying one side of the room. 

At Chalfield and Wraxall the gatehouses remain, arranged in a 
long range of buildings at right angles to the entrance front. 
Sodbury had a similar arrangement, but only a small fragment of 
the range remains, and the gatehouse has been destroyed. A fine 
gatehouse of the fourteenth century remains at Seagry, though 
the house itself has disappeared. 

The houses of the second division were less uniform on plan 
than the larger ones, though the arrangement of the hall with a 
flanking wing at the lower end is the same in all. 

The hall remains at Bradfield, Bewley, Beanacre, and also at the 
Church House,! and in part at the Porch House at Lacock ; in all 
cases it is of one storey with an open timber roof and arranged in 
a similar way with dais and screens as in the larger houses. With 
the exception of Bewley, none have projecting oriels, though the 
idea is retained by the use of a large window at the high end. 
The galleries over the screens at Bewley and the two Lacock houses 
were passages to the rooms in the cross wing. All these smaller 
houses seem to have had hearths in the middle of the hall, and at 
Bewley there still remains the framing to carry the ventilating 
louvre in the middle of the roof. Each house seems to have 
had a porch, but only two remain; that at Bewley balances 
the otiel as in the larger houses; but that of the Porch House 
at Lacock projects from the building and is constructed in 
timber. 

The cross wing at the lower end of the hall remains at Bewley and 
Beanacre, and that of the Porch House was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
centuty. At Bewley it had a large buttery, with the great chamber 
overt and the kitchen behind, open to the roof. The great chamber 
is reached by an unusual arrangement of stairs, being a straight 
flight in front of the house leading up from the oriel to the room 
overt the porch. At Beanacre this wing is very irregularly set out, 
but had the buttery below and the great chamber above, approached 
by a newel stair off the passage behind the screens. This house 
has an unusual development at the back, but there is no indication 


1 Bewley was originally built in timber in the fourteenth century, of which work the hall 
roof Still remains ; but the walls were rebuilt in Stone in the fifteenth century. “The Church 
House at Lacock was also first built in the fourteenth century, of which date the timber end 
of the hall remains and one stone window on the south side, 
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of the position of the kitchen. At the Church House in 
Lacock the cross wing has been destroyed, but the timbered end 
of the hall remains, with two doorways in the screen passage 
and two off the gallery above into the great chamber and a room 
behind. 

Besides the two houses at Lacock already referred to are the 
remains of a number of smaller houses, all of uniform type, having 
a small hall and a passage, but in place of a screen is a large fite- 
place to the hall, and there is a large window front and back. In 
most cases the hall was open to the roof. The cross wing 
contained the kitchen and buttery below and two rooms above. 
Most of these little houses at Lacock are timber built, but there is 
one of precisely similar plan built in stone at Castle Combe. 

In connection with most old country houses were brew-houses, 
bakehouses, barns, farm buildings, and stables, but curiously few 
examples of these necessaty adjunéts remain of early date in the 
district under consideration. At Chalfield the brew-house and 
bakehouse appeat to have formed one side of the inner court of 
the house itself, though in later days they were moved to the long 
range of buildings in connection with the gatehouse. The barn 
is without the gate and retains work of all periods from the 
fourteenth century. At Wick, one of the manors of Lacock, 1s 
a fine fifteenth-century barn with porch and buttresses, and there 
is also a circular dovehouse of the same date. 

At Pickwick and Rudloe are remains of fifteenth-century barns 
and there are the great abbey barns of Bradford, Bradenstoke, 
and Lacock, but of the fourteenth century. 

I have endeavoured to sketch the more prominent features of 
these fifteenth-century houses, but there ate many interesting 
details that must be left unnoticed, and space will not allow of 
even a list of those places where work of this period may still be 
found. I have tried to show that a house is the outcome of the 
occupants’ life, and I cannot do better than conclude this article 
with the words of John Aubrey, our Wiltshire antiquary of the 
seventeenth century ; of the houses he says : 

“ The archite@ure of an old English gentleman’s house, especi- 
ally in Wiltshire and thereabouts, was a good high strong wall, a 
gatehouse, and a great hall and parlour, and within the little green 
coutt whete you come in stood on one side the Barne. They 
then thought not the noise of the threshold ill musique. This 
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is to be seen at severall old houses and seates, e.g. Bradfield, 
Alderton, Stanton, St. Quinton, Yatton Keynell, etc.” 

Of the inhabitants themselves he says : 

“The Lords of Mannors never went to London but in Parlia- 
ment time or once a yeare to do their homage and duty to the 
King. They kept good houses in their countries, did eate in 
their great Gothique Halls at the High Table, or Oriele, the folke 
at the side Tables. ‘The meat was served up by Watch Words. 
Jacks are but an invention of the other age. The poor boyes did 
turn the spitts and lickt the dripping pan, and grew to be huge 
lusty knaves. The beds of the servants and retayners were in the 
great Halls, as now in the Guard Chamber, Privy Chamber, ete. : 


“A neat built chapel and a spacious Hall 
Were all Roomses of Note, the rest were small. 


“The hearth was commonly in the middle as at most colleges, 
whence the saying ‘Round about our coale fire.’ Aunciently, 
till about the Reformation, ordinary men’s houses had no chimneys, 
but Flues, like Louver holes : some of them were in being when I 
was a boy. Hete in the Halls were the Mummings, cob-loaf 
Stealing, and a great number of old Xtmas plaies performed. 
Every Baron and Gentleman of Estate kept great horses for a man 
at Armes: Lords and their Armouries to furnish some hundreds 
of men. The Halls of Justices of the Peace were dreadful to 
behold. The skreenes were garnished with corsletts and helmets 
gaping with open mouth: with coates of mail, lences, pikes, 
halberts, brownbills, batterdashers, bucklers, and the modern 
colivers and petronells (in King Charles the First’s time), turned 
into Musketts and Pistolls. Then were entails in fashion and 
good prop for Monatchie. Destroying of petty Mannors began 
in H. 7 to be now common whereby the meane people lived 
lawlesse, nobody to govern them, they cared for nobody, having 
on nobody any dependence, and thus by the selling the Church 
landes is the Ballance of the Government quite altered and putt 
into the handes of the common people. No Ale house nor yet 
Innes then, unless upon great Roades. When they had a minde to 
drinke they went to the Friaries and when they travelled they had 
entertainment at the Religious Houses for 3 dayes if occasion so 
long required. The Meeting of the Gentry was not held at 
tippling houses but in the Fields and Forests with their Horses 
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and Howndes, with their Bugle hornes, in silken bawdricks. This 
part very much abounded with Forest and Parkes. Thus were 
good Spiritts kept up, and good horses and good riders made. 
Whereas now the Gentry of the Nation is so effeminated by 
Coaches they are soe far from managing great horses that they 
know not how to ride hunting horses, besides the spoyling of 
several trades dependent. . . .” 


BRISTOL 


BY GEORGE PARKER, M.A., M.D. 


OMING from Bath along the valley of the Avon we reach 

Brislington and other populous suburbs of Bristol. A 

bold range of hills runs at right angles to the river, 

which turns south and then passes through the wooded 
heights by the Clifton Gorge, some 250 feet in depth, where 
the bare perpendicular rocks are crossed by the famous Suspension 
Bridge. The city has now a population of 390,000, and many 
flourishing and varied industries, including tobacco, aeroplanes, 
coal, chocolate, clothing, shoes and tanning, cotton, oilcloth, 
brass, pottery, and galvanized iron; and, not least, the grain, 
timber, and provision trades. 

The lower parts of the city are intersected by various channels 
of the Avon and its tributary the Frome, so that streams seem 
everywhere. Large steamers lie at quays in the streets; and the 
chief open space, the Tramway Centre, was formed in 1896 by 
atching over the bed of the Frome. 

The ancient city was formed on the peninsula between these 
two fivers, at first a little walled town of nineteen acres, with four 
main streets meeting at the High Cross, and even now marked by 
a ctowd of towers and spires. On the south of the Avon a suburb 
gtew up in the manor of Bedminster, where afterwards a stately 
church crowned a red sandstone mound called Redcliffe. The 
Bath road passed through this suburb, and reached the city by a 
wooden bridge as early as the tenth century, from which the name 
of the city was probably derived. A little castle was erected to 
guard the base of the peninsula, but the brilliant Count Robert, a 
natural son of Henry I, transformed it into one of the strongest 
known. It afterwards remained a royal fortress, until its destruction 
during the Commonwealth. King after king held his court 
here. Stephen, Edward IH, and Eleanor of Brittany were im- 
ptisoned in it, but it was so completely destroyed that to-day 
two vaulted chambers, an Early English porch, and some parts of 
the moat are all that is left of it. 

In mediaeval times the trade grew rapidly and spread not only 
to Ireland but to Scandinavia, Iceland, France, and the whole of 
the Mediterranean. The Mayors are mentioned as early as 1200, 
and the city’s crowning privilege was a Charter of Edward II in 
1373, making it and its river and islands a county in itself, and not 
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a patt of Gloucester and Somerset. This is its status to-day. 
The city was full of public institutions. There were eight large 
convents, seven hospitals, a free library, almshouses, the Merchant 
Guild, thirty-two Trade Guilds and their halls, and some thirty 
churches and chapels. After Cabot’s discovery of the American 
continent, trade with the New World was centred here, and for 
centuries colonists, merchants, privateers, slave traders, and men- 
of-war streamed out of the old port. 

The two sieges during the Civil War, the impositions, and the 
ravages of the plague, brought the town to a low ebb, but its trade 
was soon gteater than ever. Then, too, a hot spring had long 
been known beneath the present Suspension Bridge. A spa was 
formed, and the Hot Wells for about a century—1690-1790—was 
a crowded and fashionable watering-place, the scene of many a 
novel by Smollett, Jane Austen, and others. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the fashionable 
visitors deserted the Hot Wells, and settled around the little 
VILLAGE OF CLIFTON, on the romantic heights above the gorge. 
People who now winter in the Riviera came here in large numbers, 
and many of the literary celebrities of the time made Clifton their 
home. 

Meanwhile, great changes took place in the old city. The 
unfortunate Reform Riots, 1831, caused the burning of a large area. 
Even before this the trade had been injured by the American 
Revolution and the long war with Bonaparte. A gallant effort 
in 1804 to modernize the docks at a cost of £600,000 led to such 
high charges that the shipping trade was ruined, and though the 
first Steamer to cross the Atlantic started from here in 1838, Bristol 
soon ceased to be the second port in the kingdom. 

In recent times the great size of modern ships made it clear that 
the city, seven miles from the sea and with thirty-foot tides, was 
impossible as a port, though ships of 4000 tons still manage to 
come up. To meet the difficulty, vast new docks were formed 
at AVONMOUTH, and the city corporation has invested over 
£7,000,000 in harbour improvements. The latest of these was 
opened by King Edward in 1908, and has an entrance lock 875 feet 
long and a depth of water on the sill of 36 to 46 feet in ordinary 
tides. There are enormous cold stores, staving docks, warehouses, 
and passenger stations, with a network of railway sidings. A huge 
and increasing trade in grain, timber, oil, and meat has sprung up, 
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The West Indian fruit and passenger traffic has expanded rapidly, 
and evety year sees an increase in the traffic to New Zealand and 
the Pacific. 

ST. MARY REDCLIFFE CHURCH is probably the finest, though 
not the largest, parish church in England, and was largely rebuilt 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the two Canynges. 
The north porch is Early English and of extraordinary richness. 
In the tower is the room where Chatterton claimed to have found 
the Rowley manuscripts. 

THE TRAMWAY CENTRE Gives a view, not only of the ships 
at the quays there, but of huge tobacco and corn warehouses, the 
Wholesale Co-operative Buildings, the Colston Hall for public 
meetings, and the lofty tower of St. Stephen’s, one of the tallest in 
the West Country. Near this tower Corn Street runs towards 
the High Cross, passing the Corn Exchange, the Council House 
with a fine collection of plate, pictures, and autographs, All Saints’ 
Church, and the Commercial Rooms. A fine seventeenth-century 
timber building, the Dutch House, is worth seeing, as ate the old 
houses in Mary-le-Port Street, and the very beautiful medieval 
mansion called St. Peter’s Hospital. Archzologists will be 
interested too with the churches of St. John, St. Peter, St. James, 
St. Nicholas, The Temple, and St. Mark, or the Mayor’s Chapel, 
the remains of the Black Friars’ House, and John Wesley’s first 
Meeting House. 

The Cathedral was originally the church of an Abbey of 
Augustinian Canons founded by Robert Fitzharding in 1142, and 
turned into a cathedral by Henry VII. Though not one of the 
largest or most striking of English cathedrals, it is full of interest, 
showing in its various parts the development of English architeCture. 
Thus a Saxon monumental slab bearing the Tree of Life, recently 
found and fixed up in the south transept, points to an unknown 
and earlier church. There is a fine Norman archway, formerly 
the entrance to some of the Abbey buildings, though the upper 
Storey is perpendicular. The Chapter House and its beautiful 
vestibule were built in 1142. In the Cathedral itself, almost the 
earliest part is the graceful Early English Lady Chapel in the north 
aisle, dated about 1200. The choir was rebuilt about 1306-1322 by 
Abbot Knowle, with aisles of the same height, so that there is no 
clerestory. The great Central Tower was remodelled about 1450, 
and the Transepts in 1480. The nave was pulled down in 1539, 
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all but one bay, and was not re-erected till 1877, together with the 
Western Towets. The view inside from the great western door 
to the noble east window of the second Lady Chapel is very 
Striking. A curious feature in the decorated arches of the aisles 
is “the manner in which the thrust of the groining is carried 
across the aisles by a Stone beam supported by an arch ” (Bramble). 

In the middle of the College Green stands a replica of the 
ancient High Cross, formerly at the centre of the city, where Sit 
Baldwin Fulford and the ministers of Edward II and Richard I 
were executed. The accession of a new king is even now prfo- 
claimed by the heralds at the foot of this cross. 

The CENTRAL MUNICIPAL LIBRARY lies just beyond the 
Norman gateway. The Reference Library alone has over 100,000 
volumes. Besides modern books, local works, and rare tracts, it 
has numerous i#cunabula, and some fine MSS. dating from the 
twelfth century and onwards, among them a copy of Chauliac’s 
“ Surgery,” written by order of the Regent of France, 1423, for 
the use of the surgeons in the English army there, with an English 
glossary. 

Leaving the Green we pass on the right the MERCHANT 
VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, now the Engineering 
Department of the University. As we ascend the hill of Park 
Street we see on the summit the huge square bell tower of the 
University, with its o&agonal cupola. 

THE UNIVERSITY is of course a modern development, for it was 
only created by Charter of King Edward VII in 1909. Previous 
to that the University College and the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College had for some time carried on educational work, 
and possessed good buildings. 

The existing University teaches Students in the four faculties 
of art, science, medicine, and engineering, and in each of these 
it confers the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doétor. Provision 
is also made in it or in its Associated Colleges for teaching and 
Study in theology, law, agriculture, dentistry, education, sociology, 
public health, and veterinary state medicine. The University 
regards as one of its chief funtions the promotion, starting, and 
organization of research in various subjects. Thus it maintains 
experimental institutes for agriculture and fruit-growing, and 
investigations into various trade processes. Lastly, it conduéts ex- 
amination of schools, and manages halls of residence for its Students. 
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The buildings ate the finest of any modern university in this 
countty. Besides those which it took over when founded and 
the seven residential hostels for men or women, it added in 1910 
a new wing for chemistry and physiology at a cost of £50,000. 
The magnificent new block, recently opened by His Majesty the 
King, was given at a cost of over £500,000 by Sir George Wills 
and his brother, the late Henry H. Wills. Their father had 
previously handed over £100,000 towards the creation of the 
University. Besides this, the department of physics, still in course 
of ere@tion on the hill behind the rest, is the gift of Mr. H. H. Wills, 
at a cost of £200,000; while Sir George has also presented an 
athletic ground of twenty-five acres across the Downs, the Victoria 
Rooms as a gteat club house for students, and a large hostel now 
being built. Altogether the Wills family and other great donors 
have bestowed much more than one and a half millions upon this 
University. Since the time of Wykeham and the great medieval 
founders, probably nothing has been done in Europe on such a 
magnificent scale. 

THE BRISTOL MEDICAL SCHOOL is now a faculty of the 
University, with certain hospitals attached to it. Students attend 
clinical lectures both at the Infirmary and the General Hospital, 
and may act as clerks and dressers at either. Anatomy and 
physiology are taught at the University under the professors, 
where also systematic lectutes are given on medicine, surgery, and 
obstetrics. The total number of beds available is 716, but if we 
include the Mental and Fever Hospital and Southmead, the 
numbers reach 2000. One of the most important departments of 
the faculty is the large and rapidly growing Dental School. 

The Medical School is one of the oldest in the kingdom. 
Anatomical teaching was given in the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall till 
about 1740. When the Royal Infirmary was opened as a voluntary 
hospital in 1737, students were admitted to the wards, and a few 
anatomical lectures were given. In 1807 and 1826 private medical 
schools were founded. These were united in 1833 as the Bristol 
Medical School, and this continued till it was amalgamated with 
University College in 1893. 

THE MEDICAL LIBRARY was formed by the union of several 
existing ones, and was then gteatly increased from various sources 
under the devoted care of the late Lemuel Griffiths. ‘The Uni- 
versity has recently taken over this fine colle€tion, and provided 
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tooms for it and for meetings and study in the new buildings. It 
is one of the largest in the provinces, containing some 26,000 
volumes, and taking in about 200 periodicals. 

THE ROYAL INFIRMARY: When the revival of hospitals took 
place early in the eighteenth century, the Infirmary was the first 
voluntary hospital erected in Great Britain outside London. The 
house was opened in December, 1737, according to its historian, 
G. Munro Smith. Rebuilding began on the old site, 1764, and 
this edifice, though constantly remodelled, remains at the present 
day. In 1905 Sir George and Mr. Samuel White gave and 
collected for it £65,000, and a huge new block of buildings was 
added. It has recently received £83,000 under the will of the late 
Mr. H. H. Wills, and now has 350 beds, accommodating about 
Gooo in-patients annually. 

During the war the new block was the headquarters of THE 
SECOND SOUTHERN GENERAL HOSPITAL, under Colonel Paul 
Bush as C.O. To this was soon added the Southmead Infirmary 
with 1300 beds, part of the General Hospital, and V.A.D. hospitals 
for many miles around. Patients were brought here dire& from 
the fighting line, and in all 98,000 passed through the Second 
Southern. 

THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, situated in the Redcliffe and Bed- 
minster district, was opened in 1832, rebuilt in 1858, enlarged [in 
1871 and again in 1914. It forms a Stately edifice between the 
New River and the Harbour Basin. A striking feature is the range 
of covered balconies outside each floor. In fine weather patients’ 
beds are seen day and night in these open-air balconies, and the 
flat roof of the newest block is similarly utilized. There are 268 
beds, with about 4500 in-patients annually. A large section is 
now being rebuilt by the generosity of Sir George Wills. 

We can but mention the Children’s Hospital on St. Michael’s 
Hill; the Homeopathic in Cotham, recently erected by Mr. Melville 
Wills; the Eye Hospital in Maudlin Street; the Jubilee Convalescent 
Home, opened by Queen Vittoria, 1899, and admitting 1700 
patients a year; the St. Monica’s Home for Incurables, built by the 
late Mr. H. H. Wills ; and the Cosham Hospital for fifty beds in the 
eastern distri@. The Southmead Poor Law Infirmary, too, has 
600 beds, and is admirably organized, with a visiting staff who take 
Students with them on their rounds. 

Opposite the University, over the roofs of houses, rises the 
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Cabot Tower on Brandon Hill, erected in 1897 to commemorate 
the discovery of America by John Cabot on June 24, 1497, in the 
Bristol ship Matthew. It will be remembered that Columbus did 
not reach the mainland till a year later. On another side is the 
Red Lodge, a mansion built by Sit John Young about 1580, in or 
near the gatden of the Carmelites. It was at one time the home 
of Cowles Pritchard, the anthropologist, and has recently been 
presented to the city and made into a museum of Bristol antiquities 
of extraordinary interest. A hall attached to it is the Wigwam of 
the Bristol Savages, and their annual exhibition of pictures is held 
here. The panelling of the chief room, the carved chimney pieces, 
the old furniture and pictures, are well worthy of inspection. 

The Museum and Art Gallery are just beyond the University 
Tower; the Gallery, the gift of Lord Winterstoke, has on the 
ground floor many fine archeological colle&tions, manuscripts of 
Chatterton and others, and a matvellous exhibit of Bristol china. 
On the upper floor is a large colletion of modern pictures. 

Behind the Museum the Grammar School, where 700 boys are 
educated, has noble buildings and a lofty hall, 140 feet long by 
50 feet broad. 

Passing along the Whiteladies Road, a branch to the left leads 
to Clifton and the Suspension Bridge, but the main street goes on 
a mile further to the open downs, some 490 acres in extent, and 
gorgeous in May with flowering chestnuts and acres of white and 
pink hawthorns. It is five miles more to Avonmouth and the 
Docks, but a turn to the left on the further side of the downs gives 
a fine view of the Channel from the cliffs known as the Sea Walls. 
The opposite bank of the river is covered with forest, and looking 
up-stream the Suspension Bridge is seen spanning the gorge. 
This glorious road winds back along the heights to the bridge, 
where the scene from the Observatory Hill is unrivalled. On the 
way the Zoological Gardens are passed on the left, also the 
Mansion House and the buildings of Clifton College, the well- 
known public school, with 780 boys. Far below, on the margin 
of the river, runs the low-level road to Avonmouth now under 
construction. 
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F you would come to Wells from Bath, then do so by road, 

for the city has an unrivalled approach both from the north, 

down the Bristol-Bath Road, and from the east through 

Shepton Mallet. As yet not a single villa or modern building 
disfigures these roads. Coming across the bleak tableland of 
Mendip, you suddenly reach the brow at Pen Hill, some two miles 
from the town. There all the valleys of Somerset seem smiling at 
your feet, and Wells is just under the hill, its four great towers 
glistening in the sunshine. The city is purely medieval and has 
little history of an earlier date. All through the Roman times the 
site was probably uninhabited, and it was not until early in the eighth 
century that we hear anything ofachurchat Wells. It was probably 
founded by King Ina of the West Saxons at the instigation of 
St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and built beside the springs or 
wells which gave the place a name. In 909 the diocese was estab- 
lished, and Athelm, a monk of Glastonbury, became the first Bishop 
of Wells. ‘The line of Saxon bishops continued until at the time of 
Doomsday we find a native of Lorraine, one Giso, in the bishop’s 
seat. He considerably enlarged the buildings, and placed the 
canons attached to the church under a definite rule. John of Tours, 
however, his successor, undid most of his work, and favouring 
the Norman custom of cathedrals in large towns, migrated to 
Bath. The triumph of Bath, however, was short-lived, for soon 
after his accession in 1174, Bishop Reginald was busy building a 
gteat new church at Wells—“ad constructionem novi operis.” 
Thus the earlier parts of the present building, z.e. the transepts and 
the first portion of the choir, date from about 1180. The nave 
followed soon after. The claim of Wells to be the first building 
entirely in the new style of English Gothic is quite justified. There 
is little trace of Norman influence, unless it be in the square abacus 
and zig-zag work on the North Porch. It is generally conceded 
that the ancient Saxon and Norman churches were on a site just 
south of the present building, where the cloisters now are, but a 
drier and better position was obtained by Bishop Reginald for his 
new church. After Reginald came Savaric, a somewhat un- 
pleasant prelate, said to be the gentleman who rescued Richard I 
by playing ona harp outside the prison window. He was rewarded 
with the bishopric, but most of his time was spent in a quarrel with 
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the Abbot of Glastonbury, whom he eventually succeeded in 
ejecting, himself taking the title of Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. 
Perhaps the bishop to whom we in Wells look back with the 
greatest affe€tion was Savaric’s successor, a native, Jocelyn de 
Welles. He brought the church to a glorious completion by the 
ereGtion of the West Front, which was finished by 1239. Space 
forbids any detailed description, but we may notice at the top a 
large empty niche, where was Our Lord seated in Glory. Beneath 
ate the Twelve Apostles, happily complete with St. Andrew, the 
patron of the church, in the centre, with his cross. Below again, 
under the first string course, is what is called the resurrection tier, 
going right round the front and showing naked figures arising out 
of graves. Then we have a galaxy of saints, kings, and queens, 
except that the bottom tow is missing. There is a coronation of 
Our Lady over the main entrance, and above in quatre-foils, a 
seties of Bible scenes. Some of these are obscure, and some very 
plain, such as Noah building the Ark, and Eve spinning. The 
present Cathedral Green was the burial-ground of the lay people. 

Soon after Jocelyn’s time the extension of the choir to the 
eastwatd was undertaken. ‘The style is now definitely Decorated, 
and although the first three bays of the old choir were suffered to 
remain, a completely new roof was provided, and the trifortum 
filled in, to be covered with tabernacle work of the later period. 
There is a beautiful Jesse window of the fourteenth century, the 
finest in England. ‘The statues beneath are modern, and can be 
recognized from the symbols they carry. The interior of the 
choir was gutted at the hands of Mr. Benjamin Terry in 1843, and 
contains nothing of interest save the miserere seats, which he 
suffered to remain. The Chapter House is approached from the 
north choir aisle through two chapels, adapted as mausoleums by 
post-Reformation bishops. It is a glorious building, the gem of 
the whole Cathedral, but we must hurry beneath to the crypt. 
We pass through the Treasury, with its extraordinarily massive 
doors, and stone coffins dug up on the green. In the crypt is a 
hanging framework of wood, said to be a pyx ; also a cannon ball, 
ptobably a remnant of the Monmouth Rebellion. The Lady 
Chapel, with its sadly smashed windows, is of the same Decorated 
period as are the other side chapels. 

The central tower too was rising at this time, on the top of 
an Early English base, as may easily be seen. The two western 
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towers ate of a much later period than the rest of the front, and 
were built with moneys left by Bishops Harewell and Bubwith, 
the one in 1386 and the other in 1422. 

The peculiar glory of Wells lies in the almost complete and 
unique set of “ domestic” buildings which lie round the church, 
but before we pass on to them we should mention the clock, which 
is a wonderful example of a fourteenth-century mechanic’s att. 
It consists primarily of a large dial on which the time is marked 
by stars. Above is a puppet show of a tournament between 
knights on horseback, which takes place for every stroke of the 
hour. A figure in the triforium strikes the quarters on the bells, 
and there is a large striking bell in the central tower, as well as 
two beautiful figures on the outside dial. The clock probably 
came from Glastonbury, but not at the destruction of the Abbey, 
as was formerly supposed. The rood in the nave of the Cathedral 
is modern, replaced upon the old sockets, and in passing we should 
notice too the very fine chantries there, the one to Bishop Bubwith 
and the other to Chancellor Sugar. The west window contains 
Renaissance glass, replaced after the Cromwellian usurpation by 
Dean Creighton, who lies vested in cope, mitre, alb, and amice 
in one of the choir chapels. 

To the south of the church are the cloisters, almost wholly 
Perpendicular in their present stru€ture, but replacing earlier 
buildings of Jocelyn’s time. To the north of this is the modern 
churchyard, and one of the most interesting spots. Here possibly 
was the site of the chancel of the earliest Saxon church, stretching 
actoss the cloisters and nearly to the Market Place. This was 
ptobably succeeded by a later building, part of which was suffered 
to remain on the removal of the main church, and is described in 
documents as “Capella B.V. Maria juxta Claustrum.” This 
again was succeeded by a magnificent stru€ture built by Bishops 
Stillington and King at the end of the fifteenth century. It was 
destroyed at the Reformation, and much as the loss is to be 
deplored, we may be thankful that it was the only building of any 
size in Wells to suffer at that time. There ate obvious remains 
attached to the east wall of the cloister. This spot is an excel- 
lent one for viewing the whole Cathedral, and we can see clearly 
the two different styles employed in building the choir, and 
the massive, almost Norman, character of the South Transept 
(circa 1176). 
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Almost adjoining the cloister is the drawbridge entrance to the 
Bishop’s palace. The building itself is a unique specimen of 
Early English domestic architecture, although of course with many 
later additions. It was the work of Jocelyn in the early thirteenth 
centuty. The moat and walls are later. 

On the north side of the Cathedral is the Vicars’ Close, a com- 
plete street of the fourteenth century. The College of Vicars 
Choral has been in a continuous occupation of the houses. Their 
chapel is at the far end, and common dining hall and other offices 
overt the entrance gateway. These should on no account be missed, 
although space forbids any further description here. As can be 
seen, there is a coveted way over the roadway into the church. 

Passing westward from the Vicars’ Close we teach the present 
Theological College, which was the residence of the Archdeacon of 
Wells, and, on the decay of religion following on the Reformation, 
became a brewery, and has but lately been reclaimed for the 
Church. The Grammar School is next door, and after that the 
Deanery. 

The earliest parts of the present structure date from about 1450, 
but there were extensive rebuildings, especially on the north side, 
by Dean Gunthorpe in 1480. 

To the east is Elizabethan work, and Mr. Cornelius Burgess, the 
cathedral “ preacher”? of Cromwellian times, made some new 
portions, using stone from the derelict Bishop’s palace. The sash 
windows facing the Green were later additions of Dean Bathurst, 
and, strange as it may seem, harmonize perfectly with the old front. 

In the fourteenth century the Cathedral precinéts were enclosed 
within a large curtain wall, and later in the fifteenth century the 
munificent prelate, Beckington, native of a village near Frome, 
ptovided the fine gateways, or “ eyes,” as they are locally called, 
which still remain. On two sides of the Green a curious thing 
has happened. Houses were first built outside the wall in the 
Market Place and Sadler Street, and later inside facing the Green. 
In many cases holes have been pierced through the wall, and the 
two back-to-back houses made into one. The wall yet remains 
in the centre. Although the fronts have been much altered, 
Bishop Beckington’s fine row of houses in the Market Place 
remains. 

Quite apart from the affairs of the Cathedral, the town of Wells 
has a very interesting story. The centre of the city’s life was in 
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early days situated round the parish church of St. Cuthbert at the 
western end of the town, and not, as now, under the shadow of the 
Cathedral. The change would seem to date from the time when 
Bishop Beckington built his houses in the Market Place. We are 
fortunate in having records which give us a clear idea of the state 
of St. Cuthbert’s in the fifteenth century, and a very wonderful 
picture it is, of the close co-operation between things spiritual 
and temporal, which existed in those much-maligned days. The 
church, possibly of Saxon origin, was rebuilt in Early English days, 
but again was entirely reconstructed in the fifteenth century. 

The beautiful tower is true to the Somerset type, and takes first 
or second place amongst all others in the county. 

It has been quite impossible for the writer in the short space of 
a few pages even to mention many things which should be seen 
in Wells. He has tried, however, to keep outside the orthodox 
descriptions of the guide books, of which this note only pretends 
to be a supplement. 
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BOUT six miles south of the cathedral city of Wells lies 
the Isle of Avalon, famous in the annals of romance, 
and holding for all English-speaking peoples a peculiar 
sanctity as the place in which the Christian faith was 

first planted in these islands by a band of apostolic missioners led 
by Joseph of Arimathea, somewhere about a.p. 47. Glastonbury, 
the little town that lies in the Vale of Avalon between the spurs of 
the foothills of the green mountain that dominates the Isle, is once 
mote drawing visitors fromall parts of the British Empire, attracted 
by its venerable traditions which mean so much to all who cherish 
a belief in the high social and cultural mission of our race. 

The “Isle ” in times gone by justified this title, as the Tor and 
its foothills rise from a great stretch of level lands, and these have 
largely been reclaimed from the sea. Maps of the seventeenth 
century still show the area of the Mere, a shallow lagoon well- 
nigh encircling the Isle, to which approach in those days must 
have been a difficult matter. Its isolation then rendered the Isle 
a place of great security and quietude for those who laboured 
within the monastery walls for the advancement of religion, 
science, and philosophy, as well as all those arts for which the 
monastic houses were so famous. ‘These brotherhoods were the 
seed-beds of all that we to-day inherit in literary and artistic 
culture, and we shall do well to remember this. But for the 
recotd of their best and greatest activity we must go back to a 
petiod long before the end. For when they fell in the days of the 
eighth Henry, they had outlived their usefulness, and the knowledge 
and skill that they had implanted had taken root among the people. 
The vocation of the monk had withered, and a mere profession- 
alism was all that lingered. Possessions and power had corrupted 
the institution, and so it fell. Among the aétivities which once 
were centralized within the Abbey walls, the science and art of 
medicine are the lawful heirs of the religious fraternities, some of 
whom, like the Augustinian canons, seem to have made a speciality 
of the healing art. 

In the crypt of the Chapel of St. Mary was a holy well, one of 
the many for which Glastonbury had always been famous. 

There was a tradition coming from very ancient times that the 
Blood of Christ had been concealed within the soil, having been 
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brought hither by Joseph of Arimathea. With this tradition all 
the really native legends of the Sangreal and Holy Grail are 
conneéted. It may reasonably be argued that if, as Bernard Shaw 
makes the Inquisitor say in his play, Saint Joan, “ A miracle is an 
event which creates faith,” then, granting the faéts recorded of 
faith-healing, a miracle, if it be believed, is not without its value. 
And the therapeutic quality of the faith engendered may be, and 
ptobably is, more than physical, for we cannot in such matters 
dissociate its effets on the body from those on the soul and spirit 
of aman. So in the era of faith, healing of the body was associ- 
ated with that of the mind and spirit under the maternal control 
of the Church, and in this the methods of Christ were followed. 

It is interesting to find that the traditions of Glastonbury as a 
healing centre long survived the collapse of the religious institution. 
For several years during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the place was much heard of for its cures by the virtues of its waters, 
and again here the legend of the Blood Well or Chalice Well comes 
into prominence. The old mystical significance is lost sight of, 
but the belief in the healing efficacy remains and the cures are 
deemed miraculous. So we find that sufferers from many ills, 
including victims of gout and rheumatism, are drawn to Glaston- 
bury to drink and bathe in the strangely tinted waters that flow 
from the base of the Tor. The fame of Bath was for a short 
time almost paralleled by Glastonbury, whose waters, if less 
highly mineralized, had at least the obvious and strange coloration 
so suggestive of the description “Blood Spring.” But the 
eighteenth century was a sceptical one, and the cures did not last. 
The record of them will be found in a volume preserved in the 
library of the Incorporated Law Society in Chancery Lane. But 
the “ Blood Spring ” never ceases to flow, and its strange ferru- 
ginous tinting is the same as of yore. The spring comes no doubt 
from a deep source in the heart of Mendip, but its temperature, 
unlike that of the Bath waters, is normal. Visitors can see it at 
its source in the garden of “ Chalice Well,” whose hostess offers 
a teady welcome to all who may be interested. In the town itself 
there still stands the Palladian “ pump-room,” recalling the more 
imposing architectural features of the Bath of Beau Nash’s day. 
It is now a private dwelling, but the exterior is much as it was in 
the eighteenth century. 

In spite of the havoc of nearly four centuries of destru@tion and 
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neglect, Glastonbury still contains much that will interest a lover 
of antiquities. Of the Abbey there remains comparatively little : 
but that little is priceless to the antiquary and artist. The principal 
object of attraction must always be the Romanesque chapelof St. Mary 
the Virgin, commonly called St. Joseph’s Chapel. This was built 
in 1184 and following years, and is reputed to stand upon the exa& 
site of the first church planted here by Joseph of Arimathea about 
A.D. 47. Much beautiful detail remains in doorways, windows, 
and wall-arcading. Eastward of this comes the Early English 
work of the “ Galilee ”—originally a narthex or western annexe 
to the greater church of the Benedictine community which ex- 
tended again to the east and was the longest in the kingdom. The 
total length has been visibly increased by nearly ninety feet, through 
the discovery in 1908 of the foundations of the Chapel of King 
Edgar, the finding of which under remarkable circumstances is 
told in the “Gate of Remembrance.” The situation of this 
chapel had been a favourite problem of antiquaries for half a 
century. The discovery was the first instance of the successful 
application of psychological experiment to the practical work of 
the antiquary, and this success was followed in 1919-20 by the 
like discovery of the remains of the Chapel of Our Lady of Loretto 
on the north side of the nave. In 1921 a third unknown feature 
was laid bareon the north side of St. Mary’s Chapel, where visitors 
can now see traces of a massive wall-footing believed to be part 
of a stone building erected by Herlewin, second Norman abbot, 
in the early years of the twelfth century. Particulars of this 
discovery ate given in another volume by the present writer, 
entitled, “ The Company of Avalon.” 

In the course of the excavation work undertaken by him for the 
Somerset Archzological Society, 1908-1921, there have also come 
to light the foundations of the Cloisters, Chapter-house, North 
transept end, the Chapel of St. Dunstan at the extreme west, the 
foundation of a sixth-century monument stated by John of 
Glagton to have been erected by St. David, Bishop of Menevia, 
and many other minor works. The Abbey is controlled by a 
Committee of Trustees acting for the National Church, which 
now owns the property, having bought it from the late owner in 
1907. Unfortunately steps have not been taken to preserve the 
remains discovered, except in the case of the Edgar Chapel, where 
a pattial reconstruction of the plan was allowed in 1909. The 
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lack of a guide, properly instru€ted, on the ground has been felt ; 
but all details of the main fabric, as well as a good deal of 
information about the monastic buildings whose remains have 
been unearthed, may be gleaned from the Archite@ural Handbook 
which is always to be had at the gate, and this is furnished with 
copious plans and elevations giving the general proportions of 
the buildings as they probably Stood before the dissolution of 
the Abbey in 1539. 

The Abbey ground was of old time enclosed in a massive wall, 
of which some small se@ions still remain. Outside its precinéts, 
the town, though much modernized, can still boast of a fine 
fifteenth-century work in the stone facade of the Abbot’s Hostelry, 
now the George Hotel, and a little further up the High Street 
is the building known as the “ Tribunal,” or Abbot’s Justice 
Room, at present used as a boys’ club. There are two parish 
churches in the town, of which the principal is St. John the 
Baptist’s, and this should be visited. It is celebrated for its lofty 
and graceful tower of the characteristic Somerset type. The other, 
St. Benignus’ Church, was until recent years only a district church. 
It has also a fine tower, though on a much smaller scale than 
St. John’s. Here over the porch on the north may be seen a 
carved shield bearing Abbot Richard Bere’s initials and the two 
little flagons reminiscent of the tradition that Joseph brought the 
Saviour’s Blood and Sweat in two phials. In the ancient glass 
surviving in the south chancel window of St. John’s is a glass 
shield with the same device depicted. 

Within the Abbey enclosure one building alone has survived 
the vicissitudes of time and retains its shell complete. This is the 
Abbot’s kitchen, a fine work of the fourteenth century. The 
roof is of solid stone and forms an o€tagonal dome of remarkable 
construction. It is now again part of the national property and 
will be used as a museum of Abbey relics. The writer has already 
made a collection of most of the more perfeé and archite@urally 
interesting fragments that have been found of late years in exca- 
vation, and it is hoped that these may be classified and furnished 
with descriptive labels ere long. The encaustic tiles are a notable 
feature. Of these some thousands of fragments have come to 
light and represent a great variety of patterns, some sixty in all. 
They have been sorted and placed under frames for the inspe€tion 
of visitors, 
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Other features of interest in the town arte the two ancient 
almshouse chapels. One, dedicated to St. Patrick, is within the 
Abbey enclosure and retains its ancient stone altar. The other, 
attached to the men’s almshouses in Magdalene Street, is dedicated 
to St. Laurence. On the highest point of the green “ Tor,” over- 
looking the Isle of Avalon, is the shell of the Western tower of 
the Pilgrimage Chapel of St. Michael. The chapel itself is gone, 
but the tower, which is a work of the fourteenth century, remains 
as a landmark visible for many miles in all directions, and is still 
a favourite place for the modern pilgrim who wishes for a 
panoramic view almost unequalled in the country. 
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THE MENDIP COUNTRY 


BY DOM ETHELBERT HORNE, F.S.A. 


N the northern part of the county the Mendip Hills are the 

chief feature. They stretch from Frome on the east to 

Weston-super-Mare on the west, where they dip into the 

Bristol Channel and reappear as two small islands, known 
as the Flat and the Steep Holms. It is always a somewhat 
indefinite range of hills and its bounds are not easy to describe. 
In length it stretches some twenty-five to thirty miles, and at its 
widest it may be about three, but the habit the Mendips have of 
wandering out on their northern side into a number of smaller 
hills makes any exact description impossible. There are no great 
heights anywhere along the chain, the rounded tops of Blackdown 
rising only to 1067 feet, and Masbury to 859 feet. As a tule the 
range is even and almost monotonous when seen from its southern 
side, and it is singularly bare of trees. On its other slope it is often 
well wooded, and much of the land is broken up into fields and 
cultivated. Geologically the hills are formed of mountain lime- 
stone, which has a core of old ted sandstone beneath it. In 
places this under-layer has pushed its way through the upper one 
and comes to the surface at Blackdown and at other high points. 
At one place on the range, between Downhead and Beacon Hill, 
there is an outcrop of the igneous rock known as andesite. 

The most typical stretch of country on Mendip is that included 
in the parishes of Shipham, Priddy, and Charterhouse. Here all 
is loneliness and desolation. The ruins of the ancient lead-mining 
industry may be seen all about, particularly in the last-named 
parish. Here, during the Roman occupation, a busy trade was 
evidently carried on, and lead from the Mendips was not only sent 
to Bath for the construction of the magnificent baths there, where 
it was used for pipes and lining the stonework, but it was 
exported as well. The Roman soldier seems to have needed his 
amusement and recreation between his hours of work, for we find 
an amphitheatre with its tiers of seats still showing plainly through 
the green turf that covers it. After the Romans left the lead mines 
must have gone entirely out of use, and throughout the Saxon 
petiod there does not seem to be any reference to them. When 
“Doomsday Book ” was compiled, no mention was made of the 
Mendip lands as yielding this valuable metal, which certainly 
would have been done if the mines had been known at the time. 
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It is not until the Middle Ages that we hear of them again as being 
worked. From that time onwards until forty years ago they still 
yielded results from rewashing the silt or waste that previous 
washings had left. 

The Mendip lead was very hard, and was said to be better for 
making bullets than for the purposes the metal is usually put to. 
The Romans are thought to have found out how to extra¢t silver - 
from it, and in the reigns of Charles I, William IH, and the three 
following monarchs, silver from the west of England, and probably 
from Mendip, was used in the royal mint. Besides lead, zinc 
was obtained from two varieties of ore—calamine and blende— 
at Rowbettow and Shipham, villages on the Mendips. The ore 
is not exhausted yet, but it is of poor quality, and the shafts have 
become too deep to be worked with profit any longer. 

Coal cannot strictly be said to be found in the Mendip Hills, but 
it has been mined from an early time in some of the outlying spurs 
of these hills, which were originally included in what was known 
as the Forest of Mendip—a stretch of country that embraced a 
much wider area than the Hunting Forest. 

While it is true that these hills are bleak and bare on their 
southern slopes, and on their heights often desolate and wild, yet 
here and there among them is some of the finest scenery in Somerset. 
The carboniferous limestone is a rock that lends itself to be carved 
by the water into wonderful shapes, and to support a luxuriant 
vegetation. The Cheddar Gorge is an example. ‘The hills, in a 
long past age, formed a water-shed, and between them a stream 
flowed west to the Severn Sea. It wore a way for itself over the 
yielding limestone, and finding a fault, went down through the 
floor and made a second water-way beneath the old one. Once 
more it repeated this process, and then again and again as the ages 
passed. It was thus that the water cut a succession of caves, one 
below the other. Then at last this honeycombing told—all the 
hollowed rock fell in, and to-day we have this grand pass. It 
used to be said that the pass was the result of a gigantic upheaval 
that rent the rocks apart and threw them up on each side of the 
gotge. But the lines of the strata on both sides of the pass are 
continuous and lie at the same angle, which would not be the case 
had the rocks been split from below by volcanic aétion. 

The Cheddar Gorge is a little over a mile in length and the 
tocks rise magnificently along the sides to a great height, while 
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the road below winds in and out and almost doubles back upon 
itself in places. The roots of these stupendous cliffs are by the 


wayside, while nearly 500 feet above their jagged pinnacles stand 
out against the sky. 


CHEDDAR CROSS 


The rocks are clothed with a great variety of plants, ferns, and 
Stunted trees. White beam, with its coral berries in autumn 
showing up against the white down on its leaves, is there in plenty. 
Tawny ferns, scatlet-leaved service tree, trees in every shade of 
gold and orange, with ivy, gteen to the tips of the highest turrets, 
all make a picture of wonderful colour as the summer ends. In 
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early spring the prevailing tint against the soft grey of the rocks 
is a delicate green, with here and there a yew tree, dark as the 
shadows of the rocks themselves. The Cheddar pink, Dianthus 
glancus, gtowing wild nowhere else in England, makes gay patches 
of pale rose colour, where it is..out of reach of the tourists. 
Scattered about are tufts of Thalictrum, which, when young, ate 
often mistaken for maidenhair ferns, to which they are not at all 
unlike. 

Up among the pinnacles the raven rests, and jackdaws by the 
hundred find their homes there too, safe from the crowds of sight- 
seers that pass to and fro in the road beneath, so inaccessible are 
these heights. 

The visitor should see the caves that pierce these cliffs at their 
base, and have been made into show places with the help of 
eleftric light. In spite of the artificial feeling that this gives, 
strengthened as it is by well-made roads and iron Staircases, as a 
matter of fact the caves have been interfered with but little. These 
caves ate really water-ways of a past age, just as is the gorge outside, 
only they retain their roofs. On the walls and ceiling the action 
of the water can be plainly seen, and here and there a piece of rock 
has been worn into a boulder by the violence of a stream that once 
whirled it round and round, until it fits the basin in which it sits. 
The proprietors of the largest of the caves have simply cleared 
out the old river bed and made it into a road by which one may ~ 
travel for a certain distance. Then the river dived under great 
rocks that made too small a path for tourists. But it was known 
that up above was probably the older river bed, made before this 
one was formed. So a hole was broken through the roof, and a 
flight of steps leads to the higher level, and the road can be followed 
again along this still more ancient water-coutse. On either hand 
are caves of great beauty which the eleétric light enhances, 
and wonderful groups of stalaétite formation sparkle in the semi- 
darkness, or assume strange shapes as the light comes and goes. 

In 1903 the remains of a prehistoric man were found while 
further passages were being opened out in one of the caves. The 
skull and a few bones ate shown at the entrance to the large cave, 
and while perhaps the information given by its present guardians 
that it is “from forty to eighty thousand years old” should be 
taken with some reserve, it is probably safe to say that it represents 
eatly Neolithic man. 
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Besides the Cheddar Gorge, Burtington Combe, some fout 
miles to the north, should be visited. It has not the grandeur of 
the Cheddar Pass, but it is an impressive piece of winding rock- 
bound road, with some important caves in the lower part. The 
tock shelter where Augustus Toplady wrote his hymn, “ Rock of 
Ages,” is by the side of this road. 

The Ebbor Rocks, near Wells, form another pass on a smaller 
scale, but they are set in surroundings of such great natural beauty 
that they are well worth seeing. Not far from the beginning of 
this pass is the famous cavern known as Wookey-hole, out of 
which rushes the river Axe, which, in a long past age, made 
a port at Axbridge, whence barges took their way to Weston- 
supet-Mare, and so out into the Severn sea. It was from this 
place that the Romans exported the lead from their Mendip mines 
to countries abroad. 

The churches of the Mendip Hills form an interesting group. 
Some of the finest towers in the country are to be found among 
them, such as Chewton Mendip, Leigh-on-Mendip, Blagdon, and 
others. At Locking is a curious font, and at Banwell a typical 
Somerset screen, while Compton Martin Church will well repay 
the visitor with architectural tastes, as it shows the arrested 
conversion from a Norman building to one of perpendicular type. 
There are several early camps upon these hills, the largest being at 
Maesbuty, close to the station of that name on the Somerset and 
Dorset line. Although at this part of the range the land is much 
mote cultivated than it is on the hills round Cheddar, and one 
misses the air of desolation that marks that district, yet the view 
from Maesbuty camp is most inspiring, and the easy climb to the 
top is amply repaid. At some places on the Mendips ancient 
barrows stand out against the sky-line and mark the burying places 
of men of the Neolithic and Bronze ages. 

While perhaps the Mendip Hills of Somerset, regarded simply 
as a tange, ate not important, they are full of interest of kinds so 
varied that they always form a great attraction to visitors. 
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BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


BY C. E. S. FLEMMING 


ROM Bath there are many ways to Bradford : along the valley 

of the Avon run the canal, the river, the railway, and the 

toad. Even the railway has not spoilt the beauty of the 

country through which it winds. As we descend one of 
the steep hills leading into the town we pass terraces of old houses 
built in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the Flemish 
immigtants, who brought to the town the art of weaving the 
better kinds of woollen cloth. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, Paul Methwen, ancestor of Lord Methuen, brought here 
from Holland spinners of fine cloth whose houses are still found 
in Dutch Barton. Those old stone houses have looked on the 
town for hundreds of years, and have seen the old stone bridge, 
that was built in the early part.of the fourteenth century to carry 
only pedestrians and pack horses, widened in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to carry the farmers’ and the merchants’ carts 
and the equipages of the wealthy landowners. So well was the 
bridge built those many years ago that it carries to-day, without 
trembling, the great six-ton motor lorries which run to and from 
the rubber factories that have supplanted the cloth mills, which in 
their turn took the place of the hand looms in the houses on the 
side of the hill. Those looms and factories made the wealth of the 
great merchants who built most of the lovely houses in and around 
Bradford. 

“ Finely corbelled out on a specially built pier of the bridge ” 
is a Mass Chapel which “ no doubt belonged to the hospital of 
St. Margaret which stood at the southern end of the bridge,” but 
of which nothing now remains. There are only two other such 
chapels in England, one at Wakefield and the other at Rotherham. 

The visitor will naturally wish first to see the Saxon Church of 
St. Laurence, which stands close to the twelfth-century Parish 
Church on the north bank of the Avon, the river in which a local 
landlord still has the right to catch salmon. 

This Saxon church was saved to us almost by accident. Built 
into and built around, there was little more known of it than the 
recotd and the tradition of its existence, till an antiquarian vicar, 
Canon Jones, in 1857, while looking down on the town from the 
hill at the back, noticed the cruciform roof. In his book, 
“ Bradford-on-Avon,” he tells how this fact led eventually to the 
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discovery, the freeing, and the restoration of this most interesting 
and almost unique building. 

In the year 562 Cenwalch, King of Wessex, defeated the 
Britons at Bradford. This gave him the opportunity to carty out 
his wish to persuade his people to abjure heathenism and to adopt 
‘the Christian faith, and fifty years later, Ina, his successor on the 
throne, granted Aldhelm, afterwards Bishop of Sherborne, pet- 
mission to found a monastery at Bradford. It appears probable 
that the original church of St. Aldhelm was a wooden building and 
was teplaced by the present stone building about the end of the 
tenth century. It now consists of a chancel, a nave, and a porch 
on the north side, but was originally cruciform in construction. 
Lights have been let in recently, an alteration that many regret. 

That Bradford was a town of considerable political importance 
in those days is evident, for in the year 957 a meeting of the 
Witenagemot was held here, when Dunstan, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, was appointed Bishop of Worcester. 

Leaving the chutch we cross the town bridge, near which is 
the approach to the Broad Ford, from which the town takes its 
name. We next come to the Tithe Barn. Such barns were built 
to hold a tenth of the produce of the land—hay, corn, etc. There 
was always a tithe barn attached to the grange or monastic farm, 
and several still exist in Wiltshire, among the most notable being 
that of Bradford, which belonged to the Abbess of Shaftesbury, 
and is thought by many to have been built by John Hall. 

It dates from about the middle of the fourteenth century and 
is built with finely jointed masonry and carefully tooled dressings. 
Its inside measurement is 167 feet 6 inches long by 30 feet wide. 
The side walls rise 13 feet 10 inches, and the end walls, which ate 
4 feet thick, rise 39 feet to their apices. On the north side are two 
gabled cart porches, 20 feet in width ; on the side of each is a small 
pointed door for general use, and on the opposite side of the 
building are two shallower porches 16 feet wide. The portions 
of the doots, which are of feather-edged planks of oak held to- 
gether ves long iron hinges and large headed nails, are doubtless 
original. 

The walls are supported by single stage buttresses, which 
apparently were added of necessity at a later date. The early 
English roof is supported by massive and elaborate timbering, so 
framed from the ground as to be independent of the walls. 
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A few years ago this building was taken over from the Lord of 
the Manor, Sir Charles Hobhouse, by the Wilts Archeological 
Society. 

The most notable of what may be called the modern houses 
in Bradford is the Hall, at one time called Kingston House, after 
the second Duke of Kingston, to whom it passed by his marriage 
to Rachel Baynton, the granddaughter of John Hall, the wealthy 
cloth merchant, who built it in the seventeenth century. The 
front of the house, with its heavily ornamented Jacobean windows, 
its terraces and Steps, set in the midst of fine gardens, is particularly 
effective. It was taken as the model of an English Country House 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

In the eighteenth century the Hall was intimately associated 
with the story of the adventurous and fascinating Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, known as Mrs. Harvey, the Countess of Bristol, and 
finally Duchess of Kingston. At her trial for bigamy in 1776, 
though found guilty, she “ by her tears, cleverness, impudence, 
and eccentricity so wrought the Honourable House (of Lords) 
that they avoided the enaétment of any penalties.” 

In the neighbourhood are some fine examples of fifteenth- 
century manor houses, which are dealt with in another chapter. 


NOTABLE RESIDENTS OF THE PAST 


N many of the houses in Bath once occupied by notable 
men and women of the past the Corporation has placed 
mural tablets, and the pleasure of strolling through the 
eighteenth-centuty streets and squares and crescents is 

enhanced by these bronze records, recalling the names of those 
famous in literature, art, and science, great sailors and soldiers, 
Statesmen and Empire builders, who during a period of their life 
made their home in Bath. 

Residential Bath was so largely built during the eighteenth and 
eatly nineteenth centuries that it has been possible, by careful 
_ research, to identify the residences of the famous persons who have 
dwelt here, and, with the exception of London, no city can show 
a more striking list. Further historical associations are constantly 
being discovered, and there are many houses still awaiting mural 
tablets, which will be affixed when opportunities occur. 


Hite orl UrneG He C © Deli BeRoEa bon Mi. Beis. 
(Chairman of the Mural Tablets Committee) 
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Overleaf are notes on some of the notable people associated with 
Bath. Exigencies of space preclude anything like a complete list. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE (India Civil Service) was born 
in 1815, and received his education at King Edward 
School, Bath. He went to India in 1834; in the 
following year he received his first appointment as 
assistant in the Revenue department of Indapur. When 
Sir George Arthur arrived in India as Governor of 
Bombay, he made Frere his secretary. In 1862 Frere 
was himself appointed Governor of Bombay. After 
his return to England, he again visited India, this time 
accompanying the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) 
on his memorable tour. 


THOMAS BARKER (Ari) was born in 1769. At 
an early age he showed a genius for drawing figures 
and sketching landscapes. At twenty-one he went 
to study in Rome; this proved of great advantage 
to him, although while there he painted but little, 
contenting himself with storing his mind for 
future use. On his return to England in 1793, he 
settled in Bath, and although he devoted himself chiefly 
to landscapes, he painted occasionally portraits and 
Scriptural subjects. His most widely known pidture is 
“The Woodman,” which was engraved by Bartolozzi, 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE (4r#ff), the most 
celebrated portrait painter of his age, was born in 1769, 
in which year his father resigned an Excise office in 
Bristol and took the White LionInn at Bath. In 1788, 
when Lawrence was in his eighteenth year, his father 
went to reside for a brief period in Wiltshire, and from 
thence to London, where the young Bath artist 
developed into one of the most accomplished portrait 
painters of his time. On the death of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds he was made painter to the King. 


WILLIAM JAY (Nonconformist Minifter) was born 
in 1769. At an early age he was apprenticed to his 
father, who was a stone-cutter and mason. On the 
recommendation of the Presbyterian minister of 
Tisbury, Wiltshire, he was sent to Marlborough to 
Study. On leaving Marlborough in 1788, he preached 
a series of discourses at Surrey Chapel, London, when 
large crowds came to hear “ Young Jay, the boy 
preacher.” In 1791 he was ordained pastor of Argyle 
Independent Chapel at Bath, and held the office for the 
remainder of his life. 
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THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (4ré#t) was born 
in 1727. He grew up a lover of Nature and began 
early to draw and paint. After tuition in London, he 
settled at Ipswich, removing to Bath in 1760 and to 
London in 1774, where he rose to the highest reputa- 
tion as a portrait painter, and was the friend and rival 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was one of the first 
members of the Royal Academy. Some of his most 
famous pictures were painted during the time he was 
living in Bath. 


CHARLES DICKENS (Nove) was born in 1812. 
On leaving school he was placed in a lawyer’s office, 
but being attraéted by the charms of literature he 
adopted the calling of novelist. He not only laid in 
Bath some of the most amusing scenes of “ Pickwick 
Papers,” but it was when Staying in Bath that the 
character of Little Nell in the “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 
first dawned upon him. He took a warm interest in 
social and philanthropic movements, and eloquently 
exposed both in his books and in public speeches 
many wrongs. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN (Dramatift) 
was born in Dublin in 1751. He was educated at 
Harrow and became a student of the Middle Temple, 
but was not called to the Bar. As a dramatist, his 
“ School for Scandal ”’ gained him the highest reputa- 
tion as a comic writer. He spent a considerable time 
in Bath and was associated with its past history during 
its most brilliant epoch. He made Bath the scene of 
his play, “ The Rivals.” 


JAMES QUIN (Afr) was born in 1693. He per- 
formed at Drury Lane and at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. He rose into high reputation, and was 
without rival till the appearance of Garrick. His last 
performance was Falstaff in 1753. He sorvived his 
retirement several years, which were chiefly spent in 
Bath, where he often frequented the reading-rooms 
and the Pump Room for the purpose of conversing 
with the famous men of the day. He used to say he 


did not know a better place than Bath for an old cock 
to roost in. 
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GENERAL WOLFE (Soldier) was born at Wester- 
ham in 1726. He entered the Army at an early age, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery. After much service 
he became enfeebled in health and, seeking rest, came 
to Bath. It was while staying in Bath that he first 
received the intimation that he had been chosen to 
command the expedition against Quebec. In spite of 
failing health and a very inadequate force, he sur- 
mounted all obstacles; and on the heights of Abraham 
in 1759 encountered the French, when in the moment 
of victory he received a wound from which he died. 


ELIZABETH LINLEY (Vocalist) was born at 
Bath in 1754. She had a remarkably fine voice and 
was tanked first among the vocalists of her day. In 
later years she was placed by Horace Walpole above all 
living beauties. After her marriage to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan she declined to sing in public. A special 
exception was made for the personal gratification of 
Lord North, the Prime Minister, at his installation as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. She was 
always delicate, and in 1792 she developed rapid 
consumption and died on the 28th June of that year. 


WILLIAM HOARE (4r¢iff) was born in 1707. He 
was educated at Faringdon, where he developed so 
great a talent for drawing that he was allowed to adopt 
art as a profession. He was placed under Grisoni, an 
Italian artist then resident in London, at whose sug- 
gestion he proceeded to Rome. He is said to have been 
the first English artist to visit Rome for the purpose of 
study. On his marriage he settled in Bath, where he 
obtained a large and lucrative practice; most of the dis- 
tinguished people visiting Bath sat for him, among 
them being the elder Pitt. 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL (Asfronomer) was 
born at Hanover in 1738. He was brought up as a 
musician, and entered the band of the Hanoverian foot- 
guards at the age of fourteen. He came to Bath in 1766, 
and he was organist of the Octagon Chapel and leader 
of the orchestra at the public rooms. His leisure hours 
were spent in the study of mathematics and astronomy. 
In 1779 he constructed a telescope, and began to survey 
the heavens, star by star. In March, 1781, he discovered 
a new primary planet which he named Georgium Sidus 
(now Uranus) in honour of George III. 
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FANNY BURNEY (Novelist) may be reckoned among 
the most distinguished novelists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Her first work, ‘“‘Evelina,” created a great sen- 
sation among the literary people of her time. In 1793 
she married M. D’Arblay, a French Artillery officer, 
and having left England for a short residence in Paris 
during the Peace of 1802, their detention by Napoleon 
was the consequence. Her husband afterwards re- 
sumed his rank in the Army of his native country. In 
1814 they returned to England and took up their 
residence at Bath. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE (Rajah of Sarawak) was born 
at Bath in 1803. He entered the service of the East 
India Company, and soon after his arrival in India 
joined the Army and served in the Burmese War. In 
consequence of a serious wound at Rungpoor, he came 
back to England and did not return to India. In 
O€ober 1838 he sailed from the Thames in a yacht of 
his own, well armed and manned. On his arrival in 
Sarawak, he assisted Muda Hassim in suppressing an 
insurrection of the Dyaks, and for this service was 
named Rajah of Sarawak. 


SARAH SIDDONS (Adress), the most celebrated of 
English tragic aétresses, was born in 1755. She com- 
menced her theatrical career as a singer, but soon 
relinquished that line and attempted tragedy. In 1775 
she tried her powers in London, in the charatter of 
Portia, but was unsuccessful. She then obtained an 
engagement at Bath, where she improved rapidly and 
became a general favourite. Time, study, and practice 
matured her powers, and when she reappeared at Drury 
Lane in O&ober 1782 her success was complete, and 
the rest of her career was one continued triumph. 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PARRY (Arétic 
Explorer) was born at Bath on December 9, 1790, 
received his early education at the Bath Grammar 
School, joined the Navy at the age of thirteen. In 
1819 Parry was appointed to the command of the 
Hecla and Griper; and this voyage resulted in the 
discovery of the North-West Passage. In 1827 he 
again commanded the Hec/a in an attempt to reach 
the North Pole. He succeeded in reaching a latitude 
of 82° 45’, but the southerly drift of the ice rendered 
further advance impossible. 
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DR. CALEB HILLIER PARRY (Physician) was born 
in 1755. In 1773 he became a student of medicine at 
Edinburgh, and graduated M.D. in 1777. In 1779 
he settled at Bath, where he became physician to the 
General Hospital, and praétised with success for many 
years till, in the midst of a career of great activity and 
prosperity, he was seized in 1816 with a paralytic 
stroke, which took away the use of his right side and 
impaired his speech. He died six years later and was 
buried in the Bath Abbey, where a monument was 
erected to his memory by the medical profession of Bath. 


MRS. THRALE (Friend of Dr. Johnson), born in 1739, 
was the daughter of Mr. Salisbury, of Carnarvonshire. 
Early in life she was distinguished by her beauty and 
accomplishments. In 1763 she married Mr. Thrale, of 
Southwark, which borough he represented in Parlia- 
ment. Soon after her marriage she became acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson, of whom she published anecdotes. 
On the death of Mr. Thrale she retired to Bath, where 
she married Piozzi, an Italian music-master, with 
whom she lived in Florence until his death, when she 
returned to England, and died in 1821. 


DR. WILLIAM OLIVER (Physician) was born in 
Cornwall in 1695. He settled in Bath about 1725, and 
in a short time obtained the leading praétice of the 
city. This was mainly due to his friendship with 
Ralph Allen (a fellow Cornishman). He devoted him- 
self to obtaining subscriptions for the erection of the 
Water or General Hospital, now the Mineral Water 
Hospital. He invented the “‘ Bath Oliver ” biscuit, and 
shortly before his death confided the recipe to his 
coachman, who opened a shop in Green Street and 
soon acquired a large fortune. 


LORD NELSON (Admiral), England’s greatest naval 
hero, was born in 1758. He was ordered to 
Bath on his return from the San Juan Expedition, 
completely broken down in health, and after a stay of 
some months he wrote in February 1781: “ My health, 
thank God, is very near perfectly restored, and I have 
the perfect use of my limbs except the left arm.” He 
became an ardent advocate of the Bath treatment, and 
visited the city on several subsequent occasions. He 
was admitted a freeman of the city of Bath in 1797. 
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ADMIRAL PHILLIP (Colonial Governor) was born 
in 1738. He was educated at Greenwich, and entered 
the Navy in 1755. In 1786 Phillip was assigned the 
duty of forming a settlement in Australia, for which 
work he proved himself to be exceptionally well suited, 
by the firmness with which he dispensed justice to the 
natives, and gradually won their entire confidence. 
Failing health caused him to resign in 1793, and on 
returning to England lived in retirement and died 
at Bath in 1814. 


JOHN PALMER (Postal Reformer) was born at 
Bath in 1742. He conceived the idea of conveying 
mails from place to place by means of coaches with 
guards. Although his plans met with considerable 
opposition, their utility soon became manifest, and he 
was made Comptroller-General of the Post Office. 
Palmer was Mayor of Bath in 1796, and twice repre- 
sented it in Parliament. He was responsible for the 
rebuilding of the Bath Theatre upon the site which it 
now occupies. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (Poet and Writer) 
was born in 1775. He received his education at Eton 
and the University of Oxford. At the age of twenty he 
entered on his literary career by the publication of a 
volume of poems. He married in 1811, and four years 
later took up his abode in Italy. On returning to 
England he resided in Bath, which city he enthusiastic- 
ally praised, and declared himself to be happy because 
he could choose his friends without fear of fussy 
intrusions of ill-bred people. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD (Aazthor and Eccentric), 
the author of *‘ Vathek,’’ was one of the most remark- 
able men of the early nineteenth century. He had a 
passion for building, and erected the much talked-of 
Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire, upon which he spent, in 
a very few years, the sum of £273,000. He sold this 
property and took up his residence at Bath, having 
two houses in Lansdown Crescent made into one. He 
still had a passion for building, and erected the Tower 
on Lansdown, known to this day as Beckford’s Tower. 
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SELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON 
(Revivaliff) was born in 1707, and married in 1728 the 
Barl of Huntingdon. After her widowhood, in 1746, 
she settled at Bath. During her residence here there 
were two great revivals going on: the Countess 
was the central figure, the source of authority and 
power of the religious revival, and Beau Nash was 
the head of the other revival of fashion and social 
gaiety. She founded and supported schools and a 
college for preachers of the seét which her followers 
designated ‘“‘ Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion.” 


EDMUND BURKE (Statesman) was born in Dublin 
about 1730. He completed his education at Trinity 
College and settled in London about 1750, where he 
soon began to employ himself in literary work. He 
projected the “‘ Annual Register,” and for some years 
wrote the whole of it. Bath was a place endeared to 
him by many early and interesting memories. He 
married a daughter of Dr. Nugent, who resided in the 
Circus. He revisited Bath in the latter years of his life 
for treatment at the baths. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT (Novelif#) was born in 
Edinburgh in 1771. In his early youth he was brought 
to Bath. He was slightly lame from a congenital 
affection of the foot and received great benefit from 
the thermal douche treatment. He retained the most 
minute recollections of all the striking features of the 
city to his last years. He made his début as an author in 
“* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,”’ which had great 
success ; then followed ““The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
** Marmion,” “‘ The Lady of the Lake,” etc., etc. 


WILLIAM PITT (Statesman) was born in 1759. 
On leaving Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, he was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he studied Law, and three years 
later was called to the Bar. Politics appealed to him 
more than law, and in 1780 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Appleby. In 1782, when only 
twenty-three years old, he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in his twenty-fourth year be- 
came Prime Minister. In 1802 he came to Bath and 
took up his residence in Johnstone Street, where he 
confined his society to his political friends. 
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JANE AUSTEN (Novel), the daughter of a Hamp- 
shite clergyman, first visited Bath about 1790, and from 
that time was a frequent and welcome visitor to many 
Bath residents. When writing from Bath, she used to 
dilate on the pleasures and amusements of the city, 
and recorded the faé that she never saw an old woman 
at the Pump Room. Her novel, “‘ Northanger Abbey,” 
is full of Bath incidents. Her works were all carefully 
finished delineations of familiar life in England. 


THE EARL OF CHATHA M(Stafesman),one of the 
most illustrious British statesmen, cameto resideat Bath 
in1756, taking up his residence at 7 The Circus. In April 
1757 he received from the Bath Corporation the free- 
dom of the city in a gold casket. In the same year he 
was unanimously elected by the Corporation to repre- 
sent the city in Parliament. In the following year he 
was chosen President of the Bath General, or, as it is 
now called, the Mineral Water Hospital. 


DR. JOHNSON (Auxthor) was born at Lichfield in 
1709. His first literary prodution which attra&ted 
notice in the Metropolis was his “‘ London,” a poem 
in imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. He came to 
Bath to visit his friend Mrs. Thrale, and was un- 
doubtedly impressed with the place, as is evinced by a 
letter he wrote to a lady friend in which he said, “ Let 
me, however, counsel you not to waste your health in 
unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath and endeavour to 
prolong your life.” 


HENRY FIELDING (Novelist) was an English 
novelist and playwright, distinguished for genuine 
humour and knowledge of the world. His first piece, 
which came out in 1727, was ‘“‘ Love in Several Masks,” 
and his success induced him to persevere. His first 
novel, “‘ Joseph Andrews,” was published in 1742. He 
resided for some time at Bath, where he became a 
friendof Ralph Allen, onwhom, it is said, he modelled 
the charaGer of Squire Allworthy in “ Tom Jones.” 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY (Author) was educated at 
King Edward School, Bath, and the University of 
Oxford. In early youth he became an opium-eater, and 
by this habit ruined his fortune and impaired an 
intelle& which would in all probability have secured 
for him a more solid and enviable reputation. He 
became a friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and contributed to the London Magazine 
his “Confessions of an Opium-eater,” a work remark- 
able for excessive self-contemplation and minute 
analysis of his own mental condition and feelings. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN (Founder of Pitman’ s Shorthand) 
was born in 1813. He acquired the rudiments of an 
English education at Trowbridge Grammar School. 
At the age of thirteen he left this school and received 
private teaching at home and later a course of training 
at the College of the British and Foreign School 
Society in London. He settled at Bath in 1839, and 
established the Phonetic Institute in Albion Place, 
which was moved to Parsonage Lane in 1855, to 


on-Avon. 


Kingston Buildings in 1874, and in 1889 to Twerton- 


WHERE NOTABLE PEOPLE DWELT IN BATH 


Sit Bartle Frere, 2 Norfolk Buildings 

Thomas Barker, Doric House, Sion 
Hill 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Alfred Street 

William Jay, 4 Percy Place 

Thomas Gainsborough, 24 The Circus 

Charles Dickens, 35 St. James’s Sq. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 9 New 
King Street : 

James Quin, 4 Pierrepont Street 

General Wolfe, 5 Trim Street 

Elizabeth Linley, 1 Orchard Street 

William Hoare, 6 Edgar Buildings 

Sir William Herschel, 19 New King 
Street 

Fanny Burney, 14 South Parade 

Sir James Brooke, 1 Widcombe 
Crescent 

Sarah Siddons, 33 The Paragon 

Admiral Sir Wm. Parry, 13 Catherine 
Place 

Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 27 The Circus 


Mrs. Thrale, 8 Gay Street 

Dr. William Oliver, 17 Gay Street 

Lord Nelson, 2 Pierrepont Street 

Admiral Phillip, 19 Bennett Street 

John Palmer, 1 North Parade Passage 

Walter Savage Landor, 35 St. James’s 
Square 

William Beckford, 19 & 20 Lansdown 
Crescent 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 4 
Edgar Buildings 

Edmund Burke, 11 North Parade 

Sir Walter Scott, 6 South Parade 

William Pitt, 15 Johnstone Street 

Jane Austen, 4 Sydney Place 

The Ear! of Chatham, 7 The Circus 

Dr. Johnson, Three Cups Tavern, 
Walcot Street 

Henry Fielding, Widcombe Lodge, 
Church Street 

Thomas De Quincey, 6 Green Park 

Sir Isaac Pitman, 17 Royal Crescent 
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